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INTRODUCTION 


"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 


q)  O  sang  Longfellow,  and  the  world  acknowledges  his  sentiment  as 
^^  true.  He  who  aspires  to  a  sublime  life,  therefore,  needs  the 
—  Ill  direction  and  inspiration  which  lives  of  great  men  afford. 

Men  are  great  in  various  directions.  Tradition  regards  the  field  of 
battle  as  the  field  of  glory.  There,  undying  renown  has  been  won  by  many 
a  hero.  Fame's  brightest  halo  crowns  the  brow  of  the  warrior.  But  peace, 
too,  hath  her  victories  and  her  heroes.  In  the  marts  of  commerce,  m  the 
arenas  of  statesmanship,  on  the  rostrums  of  oratory,  in  the  ministries  of  the 
clergyman  and  the  physician,  in  all  strife  for  noble  advancement,  there  are 
opportunities  for  heroism,  and  there  are  heroes  to  meet  them. 

The  Napoleons  are  not  all  of  the  armies  or  the  navies  of  earth.  There 
are  Napoleons  of  the  railroad^  the  stock  exchange,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the 
pulpit,  the  pen,  the  press,  the  halls  of  legislature,  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  workshops  of  the  inventor.  In  every  department  of  human  activity 
there  are  men  who  lead.    It  has  ever  been  so,  and  so  will  it  ever  be. 

Who  are  the  Leaders  of  the  World?  Who  are  the  men  most  talked  of 
by  their  fellows,  and  that,  too.  for  their  deeds  of  noble  achievement?  And 
how  did  these  heroes  reach  the  front?  By  what  means  have  they  come  to 
lead?  Have  they  some  hidden  secret  of  success,  or  is  the  way  they  trod  still 
open,  and  open  for  all  comers?  To  answer  these  inquiries  is  the  aim  with 
which  this  work  has  been  prepared.  And  in  this  preparation  writers  have 
been  sought  who  best  knew  the  personages  to  be  treated.  For  the  majority 
of  people,  young  or  old,  there  is  no  book  more  fascinating  than  a  well-written 
biography  of  a  worthy  man  or  woman.  Few  books  have  lived  longer  or 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  than  "Pkitarch's  Lives.'*  And,  since  all 
history  is  made  by  its  heroes,  il  follows  that  to  know  biography  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  history.  There  is  no  better  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  history  than  by  reading  the  lives  of  great  men  anrl  women.  The  life 
of  Washington,  as  told  in  this  volume,  touches  upon  the  most  important 
points  in  the  war  of  the  Revoltrtionj  while  the  lives  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Lee  recount  the  deeds  and  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  War.    In  the  same 
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way,  the  lives  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  told  in  this  book, 
present  a  clear  account  of  the  last  sixty  years  of  English  history. 

Yet.  notwithstanding  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  line  of  read- 
ing, a  really  good  biography,  brief  enough  for  the  use  of  young  people  with 
limited  time  for  reatiing,  simple  and  direct,  is  difficult  to  find.  We  believe 
that  in  this  timely  volume  we  are  offering  a  work  of  rea!  merit,  which  is  not 
less  accurate  and  reliable  because  written  in  an  easy,  familiar  style.  We 
tnist  no  one  will  be  willing  to  lay  the  book  down  with  one  reading,  but  will 
be  moved  to  return  to  it  again  and  again  until  they  have  made  its  contents 
their  own  and  its  heroes  and  heroines  their  lifelong  friends. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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PREFACE 


HAVE  one  favor  to  ask  of  my  kind  readers, 
namely,  that  they  will  not  read  my  preface 
until  they  have  read  the  book,  for  it  was,  or 
will  be  when  it  is  finished,  the  last  thing  written, 
as  everybody  knows  is  the  case  with  all  pref- 
aces. So  you  might  as  well  begin  with  the 
last  page  and  read  the  whole  book  backwards 
as  to  begin  here.  I  should  like  to  put  it  at  the 
end,  where  it  belongs,  but  the  printers  and 
everybody  else  would  laugh  at  me,  and  nobody 
would  read  either  book  or  preface;  and  there 
would  be  one  more  disappointed  author  in  the  world,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  readers,  who  would  never  know  of  their  own  disappointment. 
Besides,  the  word  itself  means  something  done  before,  and  although 
it  was  not  done  before,  as  I  have  been  telling  you,  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  out  of  the  tangle  until  somebody  grows  stronger  minded. 

Now,  supposing  that  you  have  read  the  book,  you  have  found 
great  varieties  of  character  between  its  two  covers.  I  suppose  you 
have  found  more  differences  than  likenesses  between  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
wielded  a  sword,  and  Clara  Barton,  who  healed  the  wound  the  sword 
made,  and  perhaps  between  General  Grant,  who  fought  on  one  side 
in  a  great  conflict,  and  General  Lee,  who  fought  against  him  on  the 
other. 

But  after  all,  they  were  children  of  one  family,  for  they  were  all 
in  love  with  an  idea.  What  was  the  idea  in  the  case  of  Washington, 
of  Lincoln,  of  Grant,  and  the  others?  I  should  much  like  to  see 
your  list,  with  the  idea,  as  it  shapes  itself  in  your  mind,  written 
opposite  each  name.  I  wonder  how  nearly  any  six  people  would 
agree  about  them  all. 

You  remember  the  struggle  that  Rosa  Bonheur  had  before  she 
found  out  what  her  idea  was.     Others  again  had  no  great  difficulty  of 

that  kind-     It  would  be  interesting  to  go  through  the  book  and  note 
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carefully  the  history  of  this  struggle  in  the  lives  of  its  various 
people.  But  the  outcome  was  the  same  in  all  cases — the  idea  was 
found.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  secret  of  genius  lies  in  finding  oneself 
out,  though  I  am  aware  that  that  is  far  from  any  dictionary  definition 
of  the  word.  But  when  I  think  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  trouble  with  her- 
self before  she  found  out  what  the  world  had  for  her  to  do,  it  makes 
me  wonder  what  young  painters,  or  poets,  or  statesmen,  or  philanthro- 
pists among  my  acquaintances  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the 
world  because  they  are  not  getting  acquainted  with  themselves  and 
their  own  possibilities. 

Another  thing;  every  one  of  these  struggling  people  believed 
tremendously  that  his  or  her  idea  was  worth  saving,  worth  fighting 
for,  worth  dying  for,  or  even  living  for,  if  necessary,  and  making  petty 
little  sacrifices  for,  even  if  these  sacrifices  took  away  everything  they 
had  or  hoped  to  have — ^except  the  idea. 

And  the  spirit  of  such  lives  is  contagious.  We  can  never 
associate  with  courage,  and  truth,  and  cheer,  and  earnestness,  without 
catching  it  We  can  not  read  the  biographies  of  true  and  noble  souls 
without  becoming  ourselves  a  h'ttle  more  true  and  noble,  even  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  Let  us  live  much  with  the  great  souls  of  history,  until 
we,  too,  are  in  love  with  an  idea. 

E.  H.  W. 
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GEORGE    WASHINGTON 


THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 


Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's — Washington. 

— Lowell. 


•^  OING  down  the  Potomac  river  by  steamer  from  Washington 
•^  I  to  Norfolk,  the  most  interesting  sight  by  the  way,  if  you 
have  a  gleam  of  historical  imagination,  is  Mount  Vernon, 
associated  as  it  is  with  so  much  that  is  tender  and  beautiful  in  the 
domestic  life  of  Washington,  and  hallowed  as  the  place  of  his  burial. 
Though  he  spent  many  sorrowful  years  away  from  it  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  this  was  the  home  to  which  his  heart  fondly  turned  through 
all  the  years  of  his  manhood. 

A  few  miles  below  Mount  Vernon  you  will  begin  to  strain  your 
eyes  for  another  spot,  dear  to  every  American,  the  place  where 
Washington  was  born.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
since  it  ceased  to  be  his  home,  and  the  house  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  a  few  old-fashioned  garden  shrubs  and  one  or  two  leafless 
fig-trees  suggest  the  spot  where  Washington  was  once  a  child  and 
enable  us  to  rebuild  in  fancy  the  home  in  which  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
icans found  birth.  The  house  was  a  low.  one-story  frame  building 
with  four  rooms  below  and  an  old-fashioned  attic  under  the  steep 
roof.     The  site  is  marked  by  a  small  stone  tablet. 

Here  George  Washington  was  born,  P^ebruary  22,  1732,  one 
year  before  Georgia,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  he 
was  to  unite  into  a  nation,  was  settled. 
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When  George  was  still  a  very  younj^  child,  the  Washington 
family  removed  to  an  estate  near  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock river.  The  house,  like  the  one  on  the  Potomac,  has  long  since 
tumbled  to  ruins.  Here  his  father  died  when  George  was  about 
eleven  years  old.  It  is  probable  that  the  training  which  he  had  given 
his  son  had  done  much  to  start  him  in  the  right  direction  and  make 
him  the  great  man 

he  came  to  be.  The  -■'-  *^ 

story  of  the  cherry 
tree  and  others  of 
its  kind  are  not  now 
generally  believed 
by  scholars.  It 
would  be  a  great 
pity  to  give  them 
up,  but  it  would  be 
a  still  greater  pity 
to  make  sport  of 
them,  as  some  peo- 
ple are  fond  of 
doing:  for  if  they 
are  not  literally 
true,  still  they  are 
true  in  a  very  high 
and  noble  sense, 
much  as  the  para- 
bles of  the  Bible 
are  true,  although 
the  actual  events 
which  they  record  may  never  have  taken  place.  The  story  of 
the  cherry  tree  proves  the  belief  of  Augustine  Washington's  neigh- 
bors that  he  was  a  man  who  placed  a  high  regard  upon  truth  and 
truth-telling.  It  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  he  trained  his  son  to  that  high  ideal,  and  that  the  son, 
even  at  that  tender  age»  had  begun  to  show  the  results  of  his 
training. 

Mary  Ball  had  been  a  beauty  and  a  belle  in  her  girlhood.     She 
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became  a  woman  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  education  of  a  boy  whom 
the  country  would  need  for  high  uses  by  and  by. 

Augustine  Washington  was  a  rich  man,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
his  time.  He  willed  the  farm  on  the  Rappahannock  to  his  son 
George.  Mount  Vernon  he  left  to  his  eldest  son,  Lawrence,  who  died 
young,  and,  after  the  early  death  of  his  daughter^  Mount  Vernon 
passed  to  George.  The  farm  on  the  Rappahannock  remained  the 
family  home  during  all  of  George's  boyhood. 

It  often  seems  as  if  it  were  an  advantage  to  a  boy  to  be  born 
poor.  Many  of  our  Presidents  and  other  famous  men  and  women 
have  begun  life  under  very  hard  circumstances  and  have  had  to  fight 
poverty  through  many  weary  years.  This  sometimes  makes  it  seem 
as  if  it  required  poverty  and  hardship  to  make  a  great  man.  This 
advantage  George  Washington  did  not  have,  and  it  was  given  him  to 
prove  that  a  rich  bo\'  as  well  as  a  poor  one  may  rise  to  high  places  and 
fill  them  nobly.  "  A  man  may  live  nobly  though  in  a  palace, "  said  the 
old  Roman  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurclius.  Washington's  opportunities 
were  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of  Lincoln,  but  no  one  can 
find  much  fault  with  the  result  in  either  case.  Perhaps  any  kind  of 
circumstances  may  be  an  advantage  to  a  boy  if  he  is  only  the  right 
kind  of  boy  to  begin  with. 

There  were  few  schools  in  those  early  days  in  Virginia,  and  the 
Washington  children  were  taught  mainly  at  home.  We  read  of  a 
number  of  different  tutors  who  had  charge  of  George's  education  at 
different  times.  He  seems  to  have  been  careful  and  painstaking  in 
all  his  work,  as  is  shown  by  his  copybooks  and  other  exercises,  many 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  he 
wrote  out  a  hundred  and  ten  sayings,  which  he  called  "Rules  of 
Courtesy  and  Decent  Behavior  in  Company  and  Conversation." 
Where  he  obtained  these  rules  is  not  known.  Many  of  them  are 
written  in  boyish  language,  and  some  have  therefore  thought  them 
his  own  composition  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  others  seem  over  wise 
and  old  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  This,  however,  might  have  been  due 
to  the  character  of  his  reading  and  companions.  His  mother  often 
read  to  him  from  a  serious  and  thoughtful  book  called  "Contempla- 
tions. Moral  and  Divine,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale."  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  with  Lord  Fairfax,  a  distant  relative,  a  man  of  fine 
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advantages  of  a  college  training.  He  never  became  a  man  of  great 
learning.  But  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  branches  of  a  com- 
mon English  education,  and  read  many  of  the  best  books. 

It  was  early  settled  in  the  Washington  family  that  George  was 
to  make  his  own  way  in  life  just  as  if  he  had  no  property.  Indeed, 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  seems  ever  to  have  thought  of  anything 
different. 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  have  a 
longing  for  a  sailor's  life,  and  for  a  time  his  mother  thought  seriously 
of  permitting  him  to  go  to  sea.  There  is  a  pretty  story  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  about  to  start,  and  that  his  trunk  had  been  sent  on  board 
ship,  when,  finding  his  mother  in  tears,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 
plan  and  ordered  his  trunk  recalled.  The  truth  is  that  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  advised  by  her  brother  against  this  course,  and  withdrew 
her  consent.  This  again  does  not  destroy  the  tradition,  but  simply 
gives  it  point.  The  story  would  never  have  been  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  a  boy  who  was  not  kind  and  obedient  to  his  mother,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  believed  and  repeated  if  it  had  not  fitted  the 
character  of  the  boy.  Whenever  in  the  interest  of  truth  we  have  to 
throw  a  story  away,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  look  behind  it  and  see 
if  it  does  not  mean  something  that  is  really  worth  saving. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  year  after  this  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  whom  he  called  ' '  The  Lowland  Beauty, "  to  whom 
he  addressed  some  rather  poor  poetry.  Here  are  some  sample  lines 
chosen  at  random,  and  copied  exactly,  capitals  and  all  : 

"Oh,  ye  Gods  why  should  my  Poor  Resistless  Heart 
Stand  to  oppose  thy  might  and  Power 
At  Last  surrender  to  cupid's  feather'd  Dart, 
And  now  lays  Bleeding  every  Hour." 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  rest  of  it,  you  will  find  it  in  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  Life  of  George  Washington.  He  was  very  wretched 
about  this  time,  and  thought  he  should  never  be  happy  again.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  that  he  afterwards  met  several  other  young  ladies 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  and  that  he  at  a  still  later  period  became 
very  much  attached  to  another  beautiful  woman  and  married  her. 
But,  of  course,  George  Washington  was  different  from  other  young 
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men.  A  young  person  of  our  day  would  never  recover  from  such  a 
blow.  Besides,  the  poetry  helped  to  make  him  less  miserable.  The 
writing  of  poetry  is  a  kind  of  lightning-rod,  a  harmless  conductor  of 
emotions  which  might  otherwise  rend  and  torture  the  young  souL  It 
is  not  certainly  known  who  '  *  The  Lowland  Beauty  "  was,  but  it  is 
believed  that  she  was  the  lady  who  afterwards  married  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
If  this  is  tine,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
gallant  and  dashing  "Light-Horse  Harry,"  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
and  now  still  further  famous  as  the  father  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

Washington  had  still  other  resources  in  his  trouble,  hard  work 
and  hard  fare,  for  he  began  soon  after  this  to  study  and  practice 
surveying.  He  learned  his  business  so  well  that  he  was  made  sur- 
veyor of  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  when  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  old.  He  did  his  work  of  sur\'eying  the  county  so  well  that  later 
surveyors  have  not  had  to  do  it  over  again. 

And  now  we  begin  to  come  upon  stirring  times. 

The  French  and  English  both  claimed  the  land  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  and  the  French  were  beginning  to  build  forts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  English  regarded  this  as  trespassing  on 
their  property,  and  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  decided  to 
send  a  messenger  to  find  out  what  the  French  intended  to  do.  He 
wanted  the  bravest  and  wisest  man  he  could  find  for  this  expedition. 
He  chose  George  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  was  afterwards  spoken  of  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  "  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great, "  as  "  a  steady-going,  considerate,  close-mouthed 
young  gentleman,  who  came  to  great  distinction  in  the  end. "  It  was 
a  dangerous  journey  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilder- 
ness full  of  hostile  Indians,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  started  out 
with  seven  companions,  accomplished  his  mission  and  returned  home 
in  safety  after  three  months  of  terrible  hardship.  "From  that 
moment,"  says  Washington  Irving,  who  has  written  a  charming  life 
of  Washington,    ' '  he  was  the  rising  boy  of  Virginia.  *' 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  question  whether  the  French 
or  the  English  were  to  rule  this  continent  must  be  settled.  It  took 
the  "  Seven  Years'  War  "  to  decide  it.     In  this  war  George  Washing- 
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ton  gave  the  first  command  and  fired  the  first  bullet.  In  writing  an 
account  of  a  skirmish  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  said,  '  *  The 
whistle  of  bullets  was  like  music,"  This  account  reached  England, 
and  the  king  was  inclined  to  make   sport  of   it,  saying,    "If  he  had 

heard  more 
he  would 
not  h  a  \'  e 
thought  so.  " 
Years  after, 
when  somc- 

0  n  e  asked 
him  if  he 
h  a  d  e  v  e  r 
made  such 
a  remark, 
Washington 
replied,    "If 

1  did  so,  it 
must  have 
l)reii  when 
1  was  very 
ouiig. " 

He  bore 
an  active 
md  honor- 
able part 
throughout 
*- h  e  entire 
vvar.  Before 
it  ended  he 
had  met 
Mrs.  Martha 
C  u  s  t  i  s.  a 
young  Virginian  widow  of  much  beauty  and  many  accomplishments, 
and  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  her.  The  marriage  took  place 
as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  and  the  French  had  gone  over  the  sea, 
and  Washington  settled  down  at  Mt.  Vernon,  which  had  now  become 
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The  battle  of  Lexington  had  already  taken  place.  Many  great 
speeches  were  made.  Washington  said  Httle,  but  he  came  every  day 
and  wore  the  uniform  which  he  had  cast  aside  sixteen  years  ago. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  greatest  war  speech  that  was  made.  And  when 
they  wanted  a  commander-in-chief,  the  choice  of  nearly  everybody, 
except  two  men  who  wanted  the  position  themselves,  was  Washing- 
ton. He  received  the  trust  with  much  modesty  and  a  painful  sense 
of  responsibility,  saying  in  his  speech  of  acceptance.  ' '  I  beg  it  may- 
be remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  this  room  that  I  this  day  de- 
clare, with  the  utmost  sincerity,  1  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the 
command  I  am  honored  with."  He  took  command  of  the  army 
under  the  famous  elm  at  Cambridge.  This  tree  is  greatly  treasured 
by  the  people  of  Cambridge.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  three  hundred 
years  old.  A  stone  tablet  has  been  placed  beneath  it,  bearing  the 
inscription:  "Under  this  tree  Wa.shington  first  took  command  of 
the  American  army.  July  3,  1775."  A  year  and  a  day  from  this  event 
Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

At  Cambridge,  Washington  had  his  headquarters  in  the  now 
celebrated  Craigie  house,  since  then  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow 
for  many  years,  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Longfellow.  Mrs.  Washingt<in  came  and  spent  the  winter  here, 
doing  much  by  her  cheerful  presence  and  the  social  entertainments 
which  she  provided  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  General  Washington 
and  his  officers. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  difficulties  against  which  Wash- 
ington had  to  struggle.  The  army  which  was  given  him  at  Cambridge 
was  small  and  untrained,  and  he  had  very  little  ammunition.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  he  had  but  nine  rounds  for  each  of  his  men. 
He  had  to  send  as  far  as  to  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas  for  powder, 
and  he  was  forced  to  do  this  secretly  because  he  did  not  wish  either  the 
Americans  or  the  British  to  know  how  little  hu  had.  The  next 
spring  he  drove  the  British  out  of  Boston,  but  after  that  he  tried  to 
keep  out  of  battle  until  he  should  be  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
enemy.  For  several  years  he  did  more  planning  than  fighting.  He 
was  so  cautious  that  he  was  called  the  American  Fabius,  after  that 
Roman  Fabius  who  led  the  Carthaginians  hither  and  yon  for  fifteen 
years  in  Italv  while  he    "hung  on  the  heights  like  a  thundercloud," 
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avoiding  battle  but  harassing  the  enemy  and  fjiving  Rome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  her  forces  together  for  the  great  struggle. 

But  some  of  the  people  began  to  find  fault  with  Washington  for 
this  cautious  policy.  That  was  during  the  terrible  winter  which  he 
sf>ent  with  his  army  at  Valley  Forge.  His  men  were  hungry  and 
without  sufficient  clothing.      Some  were  bareheaded  and  barefooted 
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and  made  a  path  in  the  snow  with  their  bleeding  feet  as  they  walked. 
The  paper  money  with  which  Congress  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
soldiers  was  so  nearly  worthless  that  six  months'  pay  would  scarcely 
buy  a  soldier  a  pair  of  boots.  There  was  a  cabal,  or  ring,  in  Con- 
gress to  remove  Washington  from  command,  and  put  General  Gates, 
an  unprincipled  man  without  the  slightest  military  ability,  in  his  place. 
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It  was  hard  for  Washington  to  see  his  men  starving  and  dying  of 
cold  and  hardship.  He  saw  a  great  many  dark  hours  during  that 
winter,  but  he  never  doubted  the  right  would  win. 


SURRENDER    OF    BURGOVNE. 


The  next  year^  things  began  to  look  brighter.  Already  Bur- 
goyne's  large  army  had  been  conquered  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  the 
great  battle  of  the  war.  and  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  history. 
And  although  Washington  was  not  present  at  the   battle,   yet  by 
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keeping  another  great  British  army  from  going  to  the  aid  of  Burgoyne, 
he  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring  about  a  British  defeat. 

The  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Benjamin 
FrankHn,  France  came  to  our  aid.  This  brought  great  encourage- 
ment, if  not  a  great  amount  of  actual  military  assistance.  After  that 
there  was  no  question  which  way  events  would  turn,   and   if    King 
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George  III,  had  been  a  little  wiser  or  his  advisers  a  little  stronger,  the 
war  would  have  ended  then  and  many  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
As  it  was.  the  war  lagged  on  until  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  1781, 
and  peace  was  not  formally  declared  until  1783. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  war,  the  public  confidence  in 
Washington  was  completely  restored.  He  was  now  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  savior  of  his  country.     The  wish  was  expressed  by 
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some  that  he  should  become  king  of  the  country  he  had  freed  from 
foreign  control,  but  Washington  indignantly  rejected  the  idea. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  bade  a  kind  farewell  to  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  retired  once  more  to  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  had 
visited  but  once  in  more  than  eight  years. 
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He  spent  the  next  five  years  in  managing  his  neglected  estates 
and  enjoying  the  free  life  of  the  country,  entertaining  a  great  number 
of  guests  with  generous  Southern  hospitality.  He  hoped  that  he 
might  never  have  to  leave  his  home  again  for  public  duties,  but  the 
people  could  not  spare  him  yet. 

In  1 787  he  was  made  President  of  the  Convention  which  met  in 
Philadelphia,  and  drew  up   the    Constitution  under  which  we  now 
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live.  It  was  a  trying  place  and  he  filled  it  with  great  wisdom.  He 
was  twice  elected  President  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people, 
and  would  have  been  chosen  the  third  time  if  he  had  consented.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  term  of  office  the  love  of  the  entire  people 
again  followed  him  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Even  this  time  he  was  not  allowed  a  long  quiet.  Troubles  arose 
with  France  and  war  was  feared.  This  was  in  1798.  Washington 
was  again  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  But  this  time  thr 
war-cloud  passed  over,  and  he  was  saved  the  strain  of  anotlui 
campaign. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  last  year  of  the  century,  Washington 
was  stricken  with  his  last  illness.  lie  had  been  riding  all  day  on  his 
estate.  The  day  was  snowy  and  cold.  He  reached  home  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoop.  He  would  not  allow  a  servant  to  be 
sent  out  on  an  errand,  saying  the  day  was  too  bad,  but  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  own  exposure.  The  next  day  he  found  that  hf 
had  taken  cold,  but  was  able  to  walk  out  in  the  grounds  in  the  after- 
noon. He  failed  rapidly  and  died  the  next  day,  December  14, 
1799. 

The  story  has  been  told  that  Mrs.  Washington,  or  Lady  Wash- 
ington, as  the  people  of  her  day  loved  to  call  her,  shut  herself  up 
with  her  grief  and  never  left  her  room  after  her  husbands  death.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  her  diaries  and  account-books  prove  the  story 
untrue.  She  was  a  woman  of  too  much  good  .sense  and  conscience  to 
neglect  her  duties  to  the  living  in  her  devotion  to  the  dead.  She 
lived  until  1802. 

The  highest  honors  were  paid  to  Washington,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Rurope.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation 
wer6  called  upon  to  deliver  funeral  orations.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  one  given  by  General  Henry  Lee.  It 
was  in  this  address  that  the  expression  was  first  used,  now  so  familiar 
to  everyone,  ' '  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen." 

Washington  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  commanding 
presence.  He  was  six  feet  high  and  had  clear  blue  eyes  and  brown 
hair.  He  was  careful  of  his  personal  appearance,  usually  having  his 
clothes  imported  from  England.      He  has  been  accused  of  being  cold 
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and  reserved  to  strangers.  The  truth  is  that  he  never  quite  over- 
came his  natural  shyness.  No  one  could  have  been  more  genial  and 
gracious  in  manner  than  he  when  among  his  friends.  He  was  fond 
of  young  people,  particularly  of  his  wife's  children  and  his  nephews 
and  nieces.      He  had  no  children  of  his  own. 

He  had  a  hot  temper,  but  he  kept  it  under  strong  control  except 
when  it  came  unexpectedly  and  took  him  unawares.  And  in  such 
cases  his  sense  of  justice  soon  returned.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
at  Cambridge.  He  had  just  learned  that  most  of  the  barrels  which 
he  had  supposed  to  contain  powder,  were  really  filled  with  sand. 
They  had  been  stored  in  the  magazine  before  his  arrival  for  the  sake 
(•■f  preventing  the  discouragement  which  would  have  followed  had  the 
.soldiers  known  huw  small  was  the  actual  supply  of  ammunition.  He 
sent  Colonel  Glover  to  Marblchcad  for  a  new  supply.  When  he 
returned,  General  Washington  met  him  with  the  question,  "Have 
you  got  the  powder  ?  "  **  No  sir, "  was  the  reply.  Washington  burst 
into  a  terrible  rage,  and,  after  a  torrent  of  wrath,  inquired,  "Why 
did  you  come  back,  sir,  without  it  .''  "  "  Sir.  there  is  not  a  kernel  of 
powder  in  Marblehead. "  The  General  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
reached  out  his  hand,  saying,  "Colonel  Glover,  here  is  my  hand,  if 
you  will  take  it  and  forgive  me.  The  greatness  of  our  danger  made 
me  forget  what  is  due  to  you  and  to  myself." 

Washington  was  a  great  man,  but  not  a  perfect  one.  He  had 
faults,  but  they  never  had  the  upper  hand  of  him  for  long  at  a  time, 
for  he  made  it  his  first  business  to  master  them.  We  read  in  one 
of  his  letters  that  he  had  bought  some  lottery  tickets  and  wanted  to 
know  whether  they  had  drawn  a  prize.  We  have  found  that  when 
very  much  provoked  he  sometimes  used  violent  language.  But  he 
set  a  guard  over  himself  and  almost  always  kept  his  hot  temper  under 
control.  Before  we  blame  him  too  much  for  the  few  times  when  it 
escaped  him,  we  ought  to  remember  that  most  of  the  time  he  mas- 
tered it.  Temper  is  like  lightning,  which  tears  and  destroys  when 
it  is  loose,  but,  when  it  is  harnessed,  runs  our  errands  like  an  obe- 
dient ser\'ant.  So  that  fier^*  spirit  which  would  have  made  a  %vreck 
of  Washington's-  life  if  he  had  not  held  it  in  check,  was  a  part  of  that 
very  strength  of  character  which  helped  to  make  him  the  great  man 
he  was. 
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There  was  one  reason  for  his  success  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking.  He  was  always  sure  that  his  work,  whatever  it  chanced 
to  be,  was  worth  doing  just  as  well  as  he  could  possibly  do  it.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  putting  too  much  work  into  a  task  or  too  many  hours 
into  a  day.  And  that  was  just  as  true  of  him  when  he  was  surveying 
in  the  backwoods  of  Virginia  roasting  his  own  potatoes  in  the  ashes 
and  eating  them  off  of  chips  as  it  was  when  he  had  risen  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  nation.  I 
am  aware  that  a  great  many  nice 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  just  starting  out  in  life  to 
make  their  fortunes,  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  this  point  At  least 
they  think  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  ask  them  to  do 
their  work  as  faithfully  as  he  did 
his.  And  so  no  doubt  it  would 
be.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  differences  between 
them  and  Washington.  But 
they  will  never  believe  me  until 
it  is  too  late. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  has 
summed  up  so  well  the  life  and 
character  of  Washington  that  I 
will  do  you  the  favor  of  quoting 
it   here:      ' '  Few  boys,    even  of 

fifteen,  would  dare  to  say:  *  I  will  very  early  in  life  compel  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  colony  to  make  me  commander  of  its  troops  ;  I 
will  win  everybody's  regard  and  admiration  as  I  command  them  : 
I  will  inherit  a  large  fortune,  for  which  I  shall  not  have  to  work 
hard  ;  I  will  marry  the  woman  I  love  ;  she  shall  be  beautiful  and 
elegant,  and  she.  also,  shall  have  a  large  fortune,  I  will  live  in 
the  most  beautiful  place  in  America,  and  1  will  so  carry  on  my  estate 
that  it  shall  be  the  admiration  of  all  men.  I  will  be  active  in  the 
government  of  Virginia,  and  will  lead  it  step  by  step  to  higher  pros- 
perity ;  when  the  time  comes  I  will  be  unanimously  named  as  the 
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commander  of  the  armies  of  my  country.  In  a  war,  serious  enough 
to  test  every  quality.  I,  of  all  men,  shall  be  the  only  man  to  hold 
any  office  <)f  authority,  anrl  I  will  achirvt-  the  reputation  of  the  first 
soldier  of  my  time,  and  1  will  be  made  the  ruler  of  the  nation  which 
I  have  created,  and  I  will  fill  this  place  as  long  as  I  choose,  to  die 
honored  of  all  men.'  Such  a  dream  on  the  part  of  a  boy  of  fifteen 
would  have  seemed  absurd  enough,  and  yet  this  is  precisely  \Nhat 
happened  to  this  young  Virginian. " 
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Our  children    shall    behold    iii- 
fame. 
The     kindly-earnest,      brave, 
foreseeing  man. 
sagacious,      patient,      dreading 

praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the 
first  American. 
—James  Russell  LowelL 

tUUNG    i)eople    usually   have   a 
merry   time  on  the    14th   day 
of  February,    celebrating    the 
birthday  of  St.  Valentine,  who  was  born 
across  the  water  so  many  hundred  years 
aeothat  we  do  not  know  much  about  his 
good  deeds,    and  scarcely  anybody    now 
knows   why    he  is  called  a    saint.       But 
two  days  before,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
wc  do   something    even  better.     For  now  we  have 
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a  newfr  saint  than  St.  \'alentine,  whom  some  of  us  have 
K\'inu*(l  to  call  St.  Lincoln,  though  his  first  name  >*-as  Abraham  and 
hr  nrver  thou|;ht  of  Wxn^  a  saint  at  all.  But  you  know  how  every 
yxwXs  whf  n  his  birthday  comes,  wc  all.  large  and  Uttie.  love  to  wave 
ftilgs  and  make  sjXH'ches.  sj>eak  pieces  and  sing  songs  because  Lincoln 
waji  U>rn.      And  the  most  ignorant  one  amongst  us  ought  to  be 

able  to  tell  why. 
"St.  Lincoln"  be- 
gan by  being  just 
a  common  baby, 
not  a  bit  more  cun- 
ning than  your  own 
tittle  brothers  and 
sastcfSs  and  «dien 
he  lav  in  his  wood- 
en cxadle.  sacking 
hisptnkfist.  he^d 
not  look  9aj 
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old  gentleman.  But  I  hope  he  hustled  around  that  cold  day  and  cut 
wood  enough  to  keep  the  big  fire-place  blazing  to  keep  the  President 
warm.  His  mother's  name  was  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  he  had 
one  little  sister,  who  was  older  than  he  was.  She  died  when  she 
was  nineteen  years  old  and  never  knew  what  a  proud  sister  she 
might  have  been. 

When  Abraham  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  he  began  to  go 
to  school.  He  did  not  have  a  nice  new  school  suit  with  knee  pants 
and  a  sailor  collar. 
He  wore  a  buck- 
skin jacket  and  a 
pair  of  buckskin 
trousers.  He  was 
barefooted,  but  he 
had  a  nice  warm 
raccoon  skin  caji 
which  his  mother 
had  made  for  him. 
His  father  found 
him  an  old  arith- 
metic and  he 
started  out.  He 
had  to  wall^  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  his 
log  school-house, 
where  he  found  a 
teacher  who  did 
not  know  much 
more  about  books 
than  he  did  him- 
self. After  this  he 
went  to  two  other 

schools,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  knew  more  than  his  teachers. 
He  never  went  to  schotil  more  than  a  year  in  all  his  life.  But  he  did 
not  stop  studying  because  there  was  no  one  to  teach  him.  On  the 
contrary',  he  studied  harder  than  ever. 

When  Abraham  was  about  eight  years  old,  his  father  made  up 
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his  mind  to  move  away  and  try  to  find  a  better  country  for  poor 
pcojilc.  He  sold  his  farm  and  started  for  Indiana  to  find  a  new 
liomc.  When  he  had  found  a  place  in  the  woods  where  he  thought 
his  family  would  like  to  live,  he  went  back  to  get  them.  They  did 
not  travel  by  steam  cars,  because  the  first  train  in  this  country  was 
nut  j^oin^  to  start  until  about  eleven  years  afterwards  and  they  did 
not  want  to  wait  for  it,   and  it  was  not  going  to   Indiana  anyway. 


THE   PROl'D    POSSESSOR   OF   A    LOG   CABIN. 


They  went  on  horseback,  the  mother  and  little  Nancy  riding  on  one 
horse.  They  had  to  pack  all  their  furniture,  and  after  that  was  done 
thert?  was  not  much  room  for  human  freighL  Mr.  Lincoln  walked  a 
great  deal  of  the  way.  They  had  to  cross  the  Ohio  river,  because  it 
was  neanr  than  it  would  have  been  to  go  around.  Then  this  odd- 
looking  j)rocession  moved  on  through  the  woods,  stopping  by  m'ght 
to  sJecp  on  a  blanket  under  the  stars. 

When  they  reached  their  new  grounds,  there  was  no  house  there, 
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and  they  had  to  live  out  of  doors,  ^ypsy-fashion,  until  iMr.  Lincoln 
could  build  a  shanty.  He  cut  down  some  young  trees  and  built  a 
house  of  p>oles.  They  lived  in  this  about  a  year,  after  which  the 
ambitious  father  was  able  to  put  up  a  regular  log  cabin.  It  had  no 
floor.  What  was  the  use  of  taking  so  much  trouble  to  have  boards 
when  the  ground  was  there  to  walk  on  ?  There  was  no  glass  in  the 
windows,  but  oiled  paper  did  pretty  well  in  its  place.  Mr.  Lincoln 
drove  some  poles  into  the  wall,  laid  them  on  crotched  sticks  at  the 
other  end,  placed  some  boards  across  them,  and  the  bedstead  was 
ready.  Some  dried  leaves  and  blankets  over  the  boards  made  a 
glorious  bed  when  one  was  tired  enough  to  enjoy  it.  Then  he  carved 
a  table  out  of  a  big  log  and  made  some  three-legged  stools,  and  the 
house-furnishing  was  complete.     What  more  could  anyone  wish? 

If  Abraham  Lincoln's  father  was  ffot  exactly  the  kind  of  man  we 
should  have  selected  for  the  bringing  up  of  such  a  boy,  his  mother 
more  than  made  it  up  to  him.  She  was  a  faithful,  hard-working 
woman  and.  although  she  had  not  much  education,  she  took  great 
pains  to  teach  her  son  all  that  she  knew  herself.  There  were  three 
books  in  their  library,  the  spelling  book,  the  catechism  and  the  Bible, 
and  these  Abraham,  with  his  mother's  help,  learned  pretty  well  in  one 
winter.     But  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  only  about  two  years  in  the  new  home. 

They  could  not  have  a  funeral  at  the  time  she  was  buried, 
because  there  was  no  minister  in  the  country.  But  Abraham  and 
his  father  were  not  satisfied.  They  thought  of  Mr.  Elkin,  a  minister 
whom  they  had  known  in  Kentucky,  and  a  few  months  later  Abraham 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  preacher  friend  of  the  family  and  asked  him  to 
come  and  preach  a  sermon  at  his  mother's  grave.  It  was  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  but  the  good  preacher  came  through  the  woods  on 
horseback. 

Notice  had  been  given  through  all  the  country  and  people  came 
from  twenty  miles  around,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  ox-carts  with 
wheels  sawed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  others  still  on  foot. 
Two  hundred  persons  gathered  under  the  forest  trees  to  listen  to 
the  last  words  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Nancy  Lin- 
coln. It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning.  Now  and  then  a  bird 
flew  over,  twittering  its  carol  of  hope,  and  the  springing  flowers 
looked   up   and  smiled    in    childlike    faith,   trusting  that  the  power 
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that    made    tliem    bloom  would    still    hold  them  in  love    and  care, 
though  petals  fade  and  winter  come  with  its  mantle  of  ice.      It  was 
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not  the  preacher's  words  alone  that  said,     "I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life." 
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She  taught  them  a  ^reat  many  things.  In  the  winter  evenings 
Abraham  would  he  on  the  Hoor  with  his  head  on  a  log  pillow  and 
read  by  the  h'trht  of  the  great  fire-place.  And  when  his  father  sent 
him  to  bed  and  he  climbed  up  the  row  of  wooden  pins  that  stood  in 
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his  step-brother  awake  by  the 
hour  to  tell  him  what  he  had  read.  He  did  not  have  a  nice  shelf- 
full  of  pretty  picture  books  such  as  many  children  of  his  age  now 
have,  about  "Little  Moonshine"  and  "  Lotty  Simple"  and  their 
mates,  but  he  read  all  the  good,  sound,  sensible  books  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  such  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  .'Esop's  Fables, 
both  of  which  he  nearly  learned  by  heart.  A  Httle  before  this  he 
learned  to  write,  and  he  wnjte  a  letter  for  his  father,  who  could  just 
scribble  his  own  name  so  badly  that  he  always  had  to  read  it  himself 
because  nobody  else  could. 

When  he  wanted  to  write  or  cipher  he  did  not  ask  his  mother  for 
ren  cents  and  run  out  to  the  corner  to  buy  a  tablet,  then  scribble  a 
little  on  it  and  tear  the  rest  of  it  into  the  waste-basket  before  Satur- 
day, as  you  might  have  done  when  you  were  as  young  as  he  was  then. 
That  would  liave  proved  that  your  father  had  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  that  you  could  afford  to  waste  as  much  as  you  pleased.  He  used 
to  writer  with  charcoal  on  a  wooden  shovel  or  the  toj)  of  the  table  and 
th(  n  shave  the  writing  off  and  begin  all  over  again.  I'ortunate,  isn't 
it,  that  you  didn't  have  to  learn  seven-times-nine  in  that  way?  I 
have  heard  that  he  had  one  precious  copy-book,  which  he  used  to 
keeji  for  the  very  finest  things  he  came  across.  In  this  book  ht* 
.sometimes  wrote  poetry.  Here  are  two  lines  which  he  must  have 
composed  himself: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen. 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when." 

Not  very  good  poetry,  was  it.  for  a  President  to  write  ?  Besides  this 
he  kept  a  scrap-book,  in  which  he  wrote  down  everything,  his  step- 
mother said.  This  must  have  been  convenient,  for  most  of  his  books 
were  borrowed  ones,  and  if  he  forgot  any  of  the  gocjd  things  he  had 
read,  there  they  were  in  his  scrap-book.  But  he  took  just  as  much 
pains  to  keeji  things  in  his  mind,  alwa^'S  selecting  the  very  best  things, 
remember.     And  although  books  were  so  scarce,  his  head  grew  to  be 
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One  way  that  he  had  of  fixing  things  tight  in  his  head  when  he 
wished  to  remember  them  was  to  repeat  them  to  his  step-brothers 
wlien  they  were  out  in  the  field  at  work.  Sometimes  he  would  get 
upon  a  stump  on  Monday  and  preach  the  sermon  he  had  heard  on 
Sunday.  And  sometimes  he  would  preach  and  make  his  own  sermon 
as  he  went  along.  One  day  some  boys  were  cruel  to  a  turtle,  just  for 
fun.  That  made  Abraham  feel  so  bad  that  he  preached  a  sermon 
about  it.  He  said  that  animals  had  feelings  just  as  we  have,  and  that 
it  was  mean  and  cowardly  to  cause  pain  to  dumb  creatures  that  could 
not  help  themselves. 

I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  Abraham  was  just  a  common 
baby.  I  want  to  apologize  for  that.  Of  course  I  meant  as  common 
as  they  ever  are.     There  never  was  a  very  common  baby,  you  know. 

And  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  boy,  he  was  so  homely  and  had 
such  long,  awkward  legs,  always  getting  in  his  way,  that  I  suppose 
any  one  who  judged  him  by  his  looks  would  have  thought  he  was  just 
a  common  boy.  But  people  can  not  be  cheated  in  that  way  a  great 
while,  and  they  began  to  find  out  before  many  years  that  he  was  not 
exactly  common  after  all.  1  have  heard  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
thought  he  would  sometime  be  President,  and  that  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors were  tjuite  sure  of  it.  1  do  not  know  whether  that  was  true  or 
not,  but  I  think  if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  have  gone  on  doing  just 
the  same  way  to  get  ready,  splitting  rails  and  telling  the  truth  and 
learning  all  he  could.  We  can  not  all  be  Presidents,  but  some  of  us 
will  have  to  be,  and  we  might  as  well  begin  to  get  ready  now  and 
save  hurrying  by  and  by.  I  wish  we  could  all  go  to  college,  but  if  we 
can  not  do  that,  we  can  stay  at  home  and  go  barefooted  and  not 
growl  about  it,  and  behave  ourselves  and  study,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
did.  And  if  the  country  does  not  need  us  for  Presidents,  why,  then 
it  will  want  us  for  something  else. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  a  man  offered  him  eight 
dollars  a  month  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans  on  a 
flat-boat  and  take  a  cargo  of  goods.  He  was  pleased  to  think  of 
getting  so  much  money.  His  father  said  he  might  go,  and  that  gave 
him  his  first  glimpse  of  the  .wide  world. 

Soon  after  that,  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  hear  about  the  fine  prairie 
lands  in  Illinois.     He  thought  he  would  like  to  try  again  and  see  if  he 
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could  find  a  better  home.  So  he  loaded  up  all  his  goods  on  an  ox- 
wagon,  and  the  Lincohis  started  with  two  other  families  for  Illinois. 
They  were  on  the  road  fifteen  days.  They  had  to  cross  a  river  on  the 
way.  They  were  nearly  lost  in  the  water,  but  Abraham  could  not  be 
drowned  because  he  had  to  be  President.  When  they  were  all  safe 
across  the  river,  they  looked  back  and  saw  on  the  other  bank  the 
poor  homely  dog  that  had  followed  them  all  the  way  from  home.  He 
was  afraid  he  could 
not  swim  across. 
Abraham  Lincoln 
would  not  go  on 
and  leave  the  poor 
dog  behind.  He 
rolled  up  his  pan- 
taloons and  waded 
back  through  the 
icy  .water  and  car- 
ried the  poor  little 
fellow  across.  I( 
dogs  could  talk.  1 
would  tell  you  what 
he  said.  As  it  was. 
he  only  wagged  his 
tail  and  barked. 

All  this  time 
our  boy  was  grow- 
ing up.  When  he 
was  twenty-one,  he 
thought  it  was  time 

to  go  to  work  for  himself.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  again  on  an- 
other flat-boat.  This  time  he  saw  white  people  whipping  negroes 
and  selling  them  in  the  market  in  New  Orleans.  He  felt  then  just 
as  he  did  when  the  boys  were  cruel  to  the* turtle.  It  made  him  hate 
slavery.      He  said  then,   "If  I  ever  get  a  chance,  I'll  hit  it  hard." 

After  this  he  did  a  great  many  kinds  of  work.  He  was  clerk  in 
a  store  in  a  little  village  called  New  Salem.  Then  he  bought  a  store 
and  lost  money  in  trading.     But  he  paid  every  dollar  of  his  debt. 


LINCOLN'S   lii:.\RT    WAS  TOO    BIG   TO   SEE   EVEN 
A    DOG   SUFFER. 
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Lincoln's  honesty  did  not  wait  until  he  was  President  before  it  began 
to  show  itself.  There  are  a  number  of  stories  of  the  time  when  he 
was  a  clerk  in  an  Illinois  store,  which  go  to  show  how  thoughtful  he 
was  to  do,  not  ''about  the  right  thing,"  but  exactly  the  right  thing. 
One  day  a  woman  came  in  and  bought  some  goods  for  which  she  paid 
him  two  dollars,  six  and  a  fourth  cents.  After  she  had  gone  he 
added  the  items  again  to  make  sure  he  had  been  right,  and  found 
he  was  wrong.  He  had  charged  her  just  six  and  a  fourth  cents  too 
much.  It  was  evening.  He  closed  the  store  and  walked  to  her  house, 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  returned  the  extra  change 
before  he  slept.  At  another  time  he  sold  a  woman  a  half  pound 
of  tea,  as  he  supposed.  The  next  morning  he  noticed  a  four-ounce 
weight  on  the  scales.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  had  innocently  cheated  his  customer  out  of  four  ounces  of 
tea.  He  closed  the  store  and  took  a  long  walk  before  breakfast  to 
deliver  the  tea.  These  are  small  things,  but  they  tell  a  great  deal 
about  the  character  of  the  man. 

As  soon  as  Abraham  was  old  enough,  he  began  to  hire  out  by  the 
day  to  the  farmers  about  the  country.  He  was  a  good  worker  and 
stronger  than  any  other  boys  of  his  age.  He  was  always  willing  to 
run  errands,  write  letters,  rock  the  cradle  and  help  in  every  way  he 
could.  He  was  so  full  of  good  will  that  everjbody  was  glad  to  have 
him  about.  They  enjoyed  his  company,  too.  He  always  had  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  to  talk  about.  He  was  fond  of  telling  a 
good  story,  and  always  made  more  amusement  for  others  than  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  His  own  face  would  be  perfectly  serious 
while  his  listeners  were  convulsed  with  merriment. 

This  trait  never  left  him,  even  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
war.  People  sometimes  blamed  him  for  joking  in  the  midst  of  such 
solemn  times.  It  was  not  because  he  bore  his  burdens  lightly,  but 
because  they  pressed  on  him  so  heavily  that  he  had  to  find  some  way 
to  make  them  lighter. 

About  this  time  he  enlisted  in  a  war  to  fight  the  Indians.  It  was 
called  the  Black  Hawk  War,  because  the  Indian  leader  was  named 
Black  Hawk.  The  men  chose  Lincoln  for  their  Captain.  He  never 
killed  any  Indians,  but  he  saved  the  hfe  of  one  of  them,  and  that  was 
better.     He  next  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  lawj-er.     He  had  to  walk 
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twenty-two  miles  and  back  to  borrow  his  first  law  books.  He  took 
the  walk  in  one  day  and  learned  a  lesson  in  law  on  his  way  home. 
He  learned  surveying  so  that  he  could  earn  some  money  to  live  on 
while  he  was  studying  law.  In  those  days  he  wore  linen  pantaloons 
that  just  reached  to  the  tops  of  his  blue  woolen  stockings.  Some- 
times he  had  only  one  suspender.  He  wore  a  calico  shirt  and  a 
straw  hat  without  a  band  around  it.     You  would  not  have  thought 


LINCOLN    AS   A    HOUK    AGENT. 

him  an  elegant  young  man.  Sometimes  he  lived  on  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  other  times  he  had  to  sleep  on  the  counter  in  a  store. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  ready  to  practice  law. 

About  this  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Todd.  He  was 
soon  after  this  elected  to  go  to  the  capital  of  Illinois  and  help  make 
the  laws.  The  capital  was  not  Springfield  then,  but  Vandalia. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to  help  make  laws  for 
the  whole  country.     And  now  people  began  to  think  he  was  not  a 
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common  man.     He  was  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought,  and  he 
made  some  great  speeches. 

A  few  years  later,  some  of  the  people  wished  to  give  Mr.  Lincoln 
a  still  higher  office,  that  of  United  States  Senator.  Another  party 
wanted  to  elect  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  same  office.  The  two 
men  went  about  Illinois  together  making  speeches.  One  would  make 
a  speech  and  the  other  would  answer  it.  Mr.  Douglas  was  sometimes 
called  the  ' '  Little  Giant. "  This  was  because  his  body  was  so  small 
and  his  mind  was  so  great.  He  was  elected  to  go  to  Washington  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  stay  at  home.  But  people  remembered  the 
speeches  he  had  made.  And  more  than  that,  they  remembered 
that  he  was  an  honest  man.     They  began  to  call  him  •'  Honest  Abe." 

The  next  time  our  country  needed  a  new  President,  a  great 
many  people  began  to  think  about  the  ' '  Little  Giant  "  and  a  great 
many  others  thought  of  ' '  Honest  Old  Abe. "  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends 
got  some  of  the  rails  that  he  had  split  on  his  father's  farm  thirty 
years  before.  They  trimmed  them  up  with  flags  and  bunting  and 
took  them  all  over  the  country  to  let  the  people  see  them.  They 
called  Mr.  Lincoln  the  "Rail-splitter."  They  were  not  ashamed 
that  their  candidate  had  once  worked  hard  with  his  hands.  Perhaps 
he  could  now  work  all  the  better  with  his  brains.  Most  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  country  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  most  of  the 
northern  Democrats  for  Mr.  Douglas.  But  this  time  it  was  the 
"  Little  Giant"  who  had  to  stay  at  home,  for  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  you  think  Mr.  Lincoln's  hard  work  was  over  now,  and 
that  he  was  glad  he  had  no  more  rails  to  split.  The  truth  is  that  his 
hardest  and  saddest  work  had  only  begun,  for  just  after  he  was  elected 
a  long  and  terrible  war  broke  out  in  our  country.  This  was  in  1 86 1 . 
Mr.  Lincoln  wanted  the  nation  to  be  at  peace  and  worked  hard  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  end  the  war. 

One  great  reason  for  this  war  was  the  fact  that  the  Northern  and 
Southern  people  were  not  acquainted  with  one  another.  It  takes  a 
long  time  even  now  with  our  fast  trains  to  go  from  one  end  of  our 
great  country  to  the  other.  And  in  1861  we  had  not  nearly  so  many 
railroads  as  we  have  now.  Conse([uently  travel  was  not  so  common 
and  the  people  of  the  North  and  South  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
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meeting.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  the>'  misunderstood  and 
hated  each  other.  The  sXioxy  is  told  of  Charles  Lamb,  an  English 
vrhter,  n-ith  a  ready  pen  but  a  stammering  tongue,  that  in  speaking 

to  a  friend  one 
day  he  said,  '  *  I 
h-h-hate  that 
man."  "How  can 
yoa  hate  hira  ?  " 
asked  tbe  friend. 
I  didn't  know 
that  you  knew 
him."  ••Th-th- 
that-that's  it."  was 
Lamb's  reply. 
**How  c-c-cxmki  I 
lb4»-hate  hmi  if  I 
n-B-kncv  hrai?'* 
TbcSoatbcm  peo- 
ple befirred  that 
the  Ncctfa  vsDtcd 
to  take  their  ^Tes 
nv^  tfftnii 
fOLj.  and 
t^  pesffe  of  the 
Xorth  rtii^i  the 
to 
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his  duty  to  try  to  keep  the  Union  from  being  broken  up.  He 
called  for  volunteers  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  It  took  four  years 
to  do  this  and  cost  the  lives  of  manv  thousand  brave  men  on  b(.»th 
sides.  In  1863,  President  Lincoln  set  the  slaves  free  and  gave  those 
who  wished  it  a  chance  to  fight  for  their  liberty  and  for  the  Union. 
Many  of  them  made  excellent  soldiers. 

President  Lincoln  was  often  very  sad  during  the  war.     He  was 

always  remembering  the  terrible  loss 
of  human  life.  Once  he  said,  ' '  I 
shall  never  be  glad  any  more."  Yet 
he  had  a  way  of  throwing  off  the 
trouble  for  the  moment  with  a  laugh- 
able story  or  cheerful  conversation 
just  when  the  burden  was  heaviest 
to  bear.  He  was  never  too  deep  in 
tho  affairs  of  the  nation  to  be  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly  to  everybody. 
In  military  matters  the  President  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  many 
people  came  to  him  for  pardons  for 
their  friends.  Me  was  always  ready 
to  save  life  when  it  was  possible. 
An  army  officer  tells  the  following: 
"The  first  week  of  my  command, 
there  were  twenty-four  deserters  sen- 
tenced by  court  martial  to  be  shot, 
and  the  warrants  for  their  execution 
were  sent  to  the  President  He  re- 
fused. I  went  to  Washington,  and 
had  an  interview.  I  said:  'Mr.  President,  unless  these  men  are 
made  an  example  of,  the  army  itself  is  in  danger.  Mercy  to  the  few 
is  cruelty  to  the  many.'  He  rejilied,  '  Mr.  General,  there  are  already 
too  many  weeping  widows  in  the  United  States.  For  God's  sake, 
don't  ask  me  to  add  to  the  number,  for  I  won't  do  it.'" 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  pardon  a  young  man  who  had  gone 
out  to  spend  the  evening,  had  fallen  into  bad  company  and  had 
failed  to  reach  his  regiment  before  it  left  the  city.     He  was  sentenced 
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to  be  shot  for  desertion.  A  friend  of  the  young  man's  brought  the 
case  to  the  President.  "Well,"  said  President  Lincoln  as  he 
signed  the  parden  while  an  odd  smile  lit  up  his  sad,  homely  face, 
*  *  I  think  the  boy  can  do  us  more  good  above  ground  than  under 
ground."  A  book  could  be  filled  with  stories  of  his  kindness  to 
people  who  were  poor  and  helpless.  He  could  almost  always  find 
excuses  for  the  sins  of  other  people. 

The  bells  were  ringing  and  flags  were  waving  for  joy  all  over 
the  country  when  a  very  sad  thing  happened.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at 
a  theater  in  Washington  with  his  wife  and  some  friends  when  a 
half  crazy  man  named  John  Wilkes  Booth  climbed  up  into  the 
President's  box  and  shot  him  in  the  back  of  the  head.  He  never 
spoke  again,  but  died  the  next  morning.  The  joy  was  all  turned 
into  grief  and  everybody  mourned  for  the  good  man  who  had  freed 
the  slaves  and  saved  the  country  from  ruin.  Even  the  Southern 
people  came  to  see  in  time  that  he  had  been  their  very  best  friend. 

And  all  this  is  the  reason  why  we  celebrate  every  year  the  birth- 
day of  '*  St.  Lincoln." 
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Her  court  was  pure, 
her  life  serene ; 
God  gave  her  peace  ;   her 

land  reposed  ; 
A  thousand  claims  to  rever- 
ence closed 
In  her  as  Mother,   Wife,  and 
Queen. 

— Tennyson. 


AMES  MONROE  was 

President  of    the 
•i  \^~AM      United   States,  and 

/  — ^      the    "Era  of  Good 

FceUng  "  in  this  country  was  ush- 
ering in  those  days  of  intellectual 
and    industrial    activity    which 
were  about  to  give  us  the  first 
railroads   and   the    Erie  Canal. 
In    poor    unhappy    France,    King 
Louis  XVIII.  was  vainly  struggling 
to  preserve  some  fragments  of  law 
and    order.       In    England,    King 
George  III.  still  sat  on  his  throne, 
but  his  mind  flickered  in  darkness  in  the 
citadel  of  his  brain.     The  poor  old  king 
had  long  since  been  hopelessly  insane, 
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Victoria's  father  was  Edward,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  a  younger 
brother  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  He  would  himself  have 
been  king  of  England  if  he  had  outlived  WilHam  IV,,  who  left  no 
children.  The  Duke  of  Kent  lived  much  of  his  life  out  of  England. 
He  received  a  military  education  in  Hanover^  Germany.  He  was 
stationed  at  Gibraltar  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  spent  some  years  in 
Canada  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army.  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  people  while  there  and  was  active  in  many  kinds  of 
benevolent  work.  He  is  still  very  dear  to  the  Canadian  heart  One 
of  the  great  stone  gates  in  Quebec  is  named  for  him  and  the  people 
of  that  city  always  speak  of  him  with  great  tenderness.  He  seems 
a  Hving  presence  to-day  in  that  quaint  old  city,  and  one  finds  it  hard 
to  realize  that  he  has  been  dead  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  he  married  Louisa 
Victoria,  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  Central  Germany.  She  was 
the  widow  cf  Prince  Charles  of  Leintngen,  and  had  two  children, 
Charles  and  Anna  Feodora.  She  is  said  to  have  been  "altogether 
most  charming  and  attractive." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  living  in  Kensington  Palace, 
London,  when  the  future  queen  was  born.  She  was  baptized  in  a 
gold  font  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  she  was  a  month 
old.  I  wonder  how  much  the  costly  font  added  to  her  piety.  Her 
uncle,  George  IV.,  named  her  Alexandrina,  for  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der of  Russia.  It  is  said  that  her  father  wished  to  call  her  Elizabeth 
because  the  English  like  that  name,  but  the  Prince  Regent  said  if 
she  must  have  another  name  it  should  be  her  mother's.  He  accord- 
ingly added  the  name  Victoria,  taking  care  to  say,  "but  it  must  not 
precede  that  of  the  Emperor."  As  a  little  girl  she  was  known  as 
"Princess  Drina, "but  when  she  became  Queen,  she  chose  her 
mother's  name  and  gave  commands  that  she  should  be  called 
Victoria. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  had  often  said  that  he  should  live  to  be  king 
of  England,  although  there  were  several  heirs  between  him  and  the 
throne.  But  his  health  began  to  fail.  Then  as  he  saw  the  end  of 
his  own  life  drawing  near,  he  would  take  the  baby  Victoria  in  his 
arms  and  say,  ' '  Take  care  of  her  for  she  will  be  queen  of  England. " 
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When  she  was  six  months  old  he  went  with  his  family  to  the 
south  coast  "to  cheat  the  winter"  and  try  to  piece  out  his  fast 
ebbing  life.  It  was  of  no  use.  Two  months  later  he  died.  His 
father,  George  III.,  outlived  him  just  six  days,  and  his  brother  George 
IV.  became  king  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  being  a  younger  son,  had  never  had  a  large 
income  and  had  been  of  a  generous  nature.  He  had  never  econo- 
mized and  therefore  left  large  debts  behind  him  when  he  died.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Duchess.  Victoria's  mother,  after  his  death, 
was  to  give  up  all  his  property  to  his  creditors. 

This  left  her  and  her  children  dependent  for  the  time  being  upon 
her  friends.  Her  brother.  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  king  of 
Belgium,  came  to  her  aid  in  this  trouble  and  generously  provided  her  a 
yearly  income  of  3,000  pounds,  or  about  15,000  dollars.  He  con- 
tinued to  do  this  for  some  years,  or  until  the  English  government 
made  it  unnecessary  by  providing  suiriciently  for  Victoria  and  her 
family.  Prince  Leopold  lived  for  some  years  at  Kensington  Palace 
with  the  Duchess  and  her  children,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  young  princess  Victoria.  He  had  been  the  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  George  IV.,  that  Princess  Charlotte  whom  the 
English  nation  so  tenderly  loved.  *' The  English  like  queens, "  and 
they  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  Charlotte  on  the  English  throne  one 
day.  But  she  died  at  twenty-one.  When,  shortly  before  her  own 
death,  she  was  told  of  the  death  of  her  infant  son,  she  said:  "  I  am 
grieved  for  myself,  for  the  English  people;  but,  oh,  above  all,  I  feel 
it  for  my  dear  husband."  When  told  she  could  not  live,  she  said: 
"Tell  it  to  my  husband — tell  it  with  caution  and  tenderness,  and  be 
sure  to  say  to  him  from  me,  that  I  am  still  the  happiest  wife  in 
England."     It  was  thought  by  some  that  Victoria  resembled  her. 

Princess  Victoria  as  a  baby  was  "blue-eyed  and  plump  as  a 
partridge."  A  number  of  portraits  painted  of  her  when  quite  a  young 
child  are  still  preserved.  One  of  the  best  likenesses  is  a  bust  done  in 
marble  when  she  was  two  years  old,  and  now  kept  in  Windsor  castle. 
She  is  thus  described  by  Jane  Porter,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
"Scottish  Chief":  "  In  describing  the  infancy  of  the  princess  I  would 
say  she  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  a  cherubic  form  of  features, 
clustered  round  by  glossy  fair  ringlets.     Her  complexion  was  remark- 


ably  transparent,  with  a  soft  but  often  heightening  tinge  of  the  sweet 
blush-rose  upon  her  cheeks,  that  imparted  a  pecuHar  brilliancy  to  her 
clear  blue  eyes.  Whenever  she  met  any  strangers  in  her  usual  paths 
she  always  seemed,  by  the  quickness  of  her  glance,  to  inquire  who 
and  what  they 
were.  The  in- 
telligence of  her 
countenance  w  is 
extraordinary  at 
her  very  early 
age,  but  might 
easily  be  ac- 
counted for  on 
perceiving  the 
extraordinary  in- 
telligence of  her 
mind." 

At  Kensing- 
ton Palace  the 
little  princess 
was  brought  up 
very  simply  and 
naturally,  quit> 
like  a  little  girl 
in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life  who 
never  thought  of 
wearing  acrown. 
Their  way  of  liv- 
ing is  thus  de- 
scribed: "Break- 
fast   at    eight 

o'clock.  Princess  Victoria  having  her  bread  and  milk  and  fruit  put  on 
a  little  table  at  her  mother's  side.  After  breakfast  there  was  a  walk 
or  drive  for  an  hour;  and  then,  from  ten  to  twelve,  she  was  in- 
structed by  her  mother,  after  which  she  would  amuse  herself  run- 
ning through  the  suite  of  rooms  which  extended  round  two  sides  of 
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the  palace.     At  two  came  a  plain  dinner,   while  the  duchess  tc 
her  luncheon.     After  this,  lessons  again  till  (our,  then  a  visit  or  dri^ 
and  after  that  the  princess  would  ride  or  walk,  or  sit  out  on  the  lawn       | 
under  the    trees  with    the    rest    of  the  party.      At  the  time  of  her 
mother's  dinner  she  had  her  supper  laid  at  her  side;  then,  after  play- 
ing with  her  nurse  (Mrs.   Brock — 'dear,   dear   Boppy '),  she   would 
join  the  party  at  dessert,  and  at  nine  go  to  her  bed,  which  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  her  mother's. " 

Like  any  common  little  girl.  Victoria  was  fond  of  dolls,  though, 
unlike  most  little  girls,  she  had  enough  to  stock  an  orphan  asylum. 

The  doll  census 
reported  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty- 
two  in  her  nur- 
sery. She  learned 
to  sew  exquisitely 
by  making  their 
clothes,  but  I  can- 
not believe  that 
her  motherly  love 
and  attention 
could  hold  out  to 
go  all  around.  I 
have  not  heard 
that  she  knew 
ENGi^AND.  them  all  by  their 
An  Huur-i  Riie  namcs.  I  am  sure 
she  could  not  re- 
member all  the  names  of  every  one,  if  the  doll  princesses  were  as 
well  supplied  with  names  as  most  young  ladies  of  noble  blood,  even 
if  she  had  taken  a  course  in  Professor  Loisette's  Memory  System, 
which  of  course  she  had  not,  because  she  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
live  too  soon  for  that.  But  if  they  could  not  all  be  loved  and  put 
to  bed  and  crooned  to  sleep  every  night,  as  is  the  right  of  a  com- 
mon, plebeian  doll,  they  served  a  purpose  quite  essential  in  the  life 
of  a  princess,  for  the  royal  dolls  were  used  as  dummies  to  teach  the 
future  queen  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  London  court — the  poor 
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dolls,  and  the  poor,  poor  Princess!  But  Victoria's  mother  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  saw  to  it  that  her  little 
daughter  was  not  robbed  of  her  sweet,  simple  childhood.  Up  to 
the  time  of  her  becoming  queen,  she  led  a  remarkably  quiet  and 
undisturbed  life  for  a  princess.  Her  dress  was  usually  as  simple  as 
any  child's  could  w<'ll  be. 

Lord  Albemarle  paints  a  pretty  pen-picture  t)f  her  in  his  auto- 
biography: "A  pretty  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  engaged  in 
watering  the  plants  immediately  under  the  window.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  how  impartially  she  divided  the  contents  of  the  watering-pot 
between  the  flowers  and  her  own  little  feet.  Her  simple  but  becom- 
ing dress — a  large  straw  hat  and  a  white  cotton  gown — contrasted 
favorably  with  the  gorgeous  apparel  now  worn  by  the  little  damsels 
of  the  rising  generation.  A  colored  fichu  round  the  neck  was  the 
only  ornament  she  wore." 

Victoria  was  early  taught  that  even  a  princess  must  not  spend 
money  beyond  her  income.  Perhaps  her  mother  was  the  more  care- 
ful about  this  because  she  remembered  the  debts  of  her  husband,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  some  of  which  were  still  unpaid  and  rested  uneasily 
upon  her  conscience.  Victoria's  tniining  in  this  direction  is  illustrated 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  when  she  was  about  eight  years  old. 
Visiting  a  bazaar  with  her  governess,  she  spent  all  her  money  for 
presents  for  her  friends.  She  then  wished  to  buy  a  toy  for  a 
cousin  whom  she  had  forgotten.  The  price  was  a  half  crown  and 
the  attendant  was  willing  she  should  take  it.  But  the  governess 
said,  "No.  You  see  the  princess  has  not  the  money,  and  so,  of 
course,  she  cannot  buy  the  box."  The  attendant  gladly  offered  to 
keep  the  box  until  Victoria  received  her  next  allowance,  when  she 
went  back  and  made  the  desired  purchase. 

Another  pretty  picture  of  her  childhood  is  given  us  by  Leigh 
Hunt  :  "  We  remember  well, "  he  says,  "the  peculiar  pleasure  which 
it  gave  us  to  see  the  future  queen,  the  first  time  we  ever  did  see  her, 
coming  up  a  cross  path  from  the  Bayswater  gate,  with  a  girl  of  her 
own  age  by  her  side,  whose  hand  she  was  holding  as  if  she  loved  her. 
A  magnificent  footman  in  scarlet  came  behind  her,  with  the  splendid- 
e^t  pair  of  calves  in  white  stockings  which  we  ever  beheld.  He  looked 
somehow  like  a  gigantic  fairy,  personating  for  his  little  lady's  sake 
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the  grandest  kind  of  footman  he  could  think  of;  and  his  calves  he 
seemed  to  have  made  out  of  a  couple  of  the  biggest  chain  lamps  in 
the  possession  of  the  godmother  of  Cinderella. " 

It  was  not  until  she  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  that  the 
possibility  of  her  great  destiny  was  brought  to  her  attention.  In 
studying  the  genealogical  table  of  the  kings  of  England,  which  had 
been  purposely  put  in  her  way  by  her  governess,  her  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  she  inquired  who  would  become  king  in  case  of  the  death 
of  George  IV.  The  governess  told  her  that  her  uncle  William 
would  be  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  "Yes,  that  I  know,"  she 
replied,  *' but  who  will  succeed  him?"  *' Princess, "  said  the  gover- 
ness, who  seemed  unwilling  to  give  a  direct  answer,  "You  have 
several  uncles!  "  The  princess  was  much  affected.  "  True,  I  have," 
she  answered,  but  I  perceive  here  that  my  papa  was  next  in  age  to  my 
uncle  William;  and  it  does  appear  to  me,  from  what  I  have  just  been 
reading,  that  when  he  and  the  present  king  are  both  dead,  I  shall 
become  cjueen  of  England." 

From  that  time  on.  her  education  was  more  carefully  attended 
to  than  ever.  She  learned  Latin  and  became  familiar  with  several 
modern  languages.  She  showed  considerable  talent  for  music.  She 
paid  great  attention  to  history  as  laying  such  a  foundation  for  prac- 
tical politics  as  a  queen  would  need.  At  twelve  years  old  she  went 
with  her  mother  on  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  England  an 
Wales,  studying  carefully  into  their  historical  and  industrial  interests. 
During  this  tour  the  princess  bestowed  the  prizes  on  the  successful 
musicians  at  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  a  musical  convention  held  at 
Beaumaris.  She  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  school,  named  a  bridge, 
planted  an  oak,  and  became  a  god-mother.  She  visited  Oxford 
and  received  a  present  of  a  handsome  Bible  and  an  account  of  her 
visit  on  white  satin. 

The  next  year  the  princess  and  her  mother  spent  some  time 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  off  the  southern  coast  of  England.  There 
they  were  as  free  as  a  royal  maiden  could  be  from  the  artificial 
restraints  of  society,  often  leaving  the  footman  at  home  and  taking 
long  walks  alone  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  island. 

The  young  princess  became  of  age  on  the  24th  day  of  May. 
1837.     Parliament  was  closed  in  honor  of  her  birthday  and  a  state 
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ball  was  ^ven  at  the  palace  of  St.  James.     But  more  serious  matters 
were  soon  to  claim  her  attention. 

King  William  IV.  died  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1837.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
started  immediately  for  Kensington  Palace  to  announce  the  event  to  the 
princess.  Reaching  the  palace  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
sent  the  announcement  that  they  had  come  "on  business  of  state  to  the 
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REAR  VIEW  OF  WINDSOR  CASTLE — THE    FAVORITE    HOME   OF   THE  QUEEN. 
TWENTY-ONE   MILES    FROM    LONDON. 

queen."  She  came  into  the  room  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
first  words  of  the  new  queen  were,  "  I  ask  your  prayers  on  my  behalf. " 
As  soon  as  the  messengers  had  left  her,  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
.sympathy  to  her  aunt,  Queen  Adelaide,  asking  her  to  remain  at 
Windsor  as  long  as  she  liked.  Windsor  Castle  is  always  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  king  or  queen,  and  would  consequently  now  fall  to  \^ictoria. 
She  addressed  the  letter  to  "Her  Majesty  the  Queen."  Someone 
suggested  that  the  address  was  incorrect,  as  she  herself  was  now 
queen.  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  her  majesty's  altered  character;  but  I 
will  not  be  the  first  person  to  remind  her  of  it, "  she  answered. 
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On  the  next  day  the  young  queen   met  her  Privy  Council   at 

Kensington  Palace.  This  Council  is  made  up  of  the  principal 
bishops,  lords  and  judges  of  tlic  kingdoin.  They  had  met  to  make 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  king  and  to  receive 
what  we  might  call  the  inauguration  speech  of  the  new  queen  and' 
her  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  England  and  secure  the  rights 
of  all  her  subjects.  They  also  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  her  as 
their  queen. 

It  was  a  hard  position  for  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,   and    she, 
seems  to  have  behaved  well.     Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  amazed! 
at  her  manner  and  behavior,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  heard 
to  remark  that  if  slie  had  been  his  own  daughter  he  could  not  havcj 
desired  to  see  her  perform  her  part  better.      But  perhaps  the  admira-' 
tion  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  little  overwrought.     The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  she  was  somewhat  embarrassed  but  that  she  was  sensi- 
ble enough  to  look  to  her  advisers  for  counsel,  and  that  she  behaved 
as  might   have    been    expected    of    any    well-educated   girl  of  goodj 
sense  and  judgment.     She  read  her  speech  with  a  clear  voice  am 
remarkable  self-possession  for  one  so  young. 

The  next  day,  June  21,  Victoria  was  publicly  proclaimed  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  St. 
James's  jialace.  The  young  queen  stood  in  an  open  window  looking' 
out  upon  a  court  where  an  immense  crowd  was  gathered.  While  the 
proclamation  was  being  read,  there  were  frequent  shouts  of  "God 
save  the  Oueen!"  Victoria  was  affected  to  weeping.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  has  written  a  poem  in  memory  of  this  scene,  one] 
stanza  of  which  reads  as  follows: 


'♦  God  save  tlaoe.  weeping  Queen, 

Thou  shall  be  well  beloved: 
The  tyrant's  scepter  can  nut  move 

As  those  poor  tears  have  moved. 
The  nature  in  thine  eyes  we  see 

Which  tyrants  cannot  own — 
The  love  that  guardeth  liberties. 

Strange  blessing  on  the  nation  lies, 
Whose  Sovereign  wept — 

Yea,  wept  to  wear  its  crown." 


:  f^'irlhood'f 
ton  for  the  more  luxurious  pvilace  of  Buckingham. 

On  the  17th  of  July  she  read  her  first  speech  in  ParHament. 
The  impression  she  then  made  is  so  well  described  by  Fanny  Kern- 
ble.  the  greatest  actress  of  the  day,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
from  her  account; 


BUCKINGHAM    PALACE — THE   LONDON    HOME   OF   ENGLAND'S  RULERS. 

' '  The  Queen  was  not  handsome,  but  very  pretty,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  her  great  position  lent  a  sentimental  and  poetical  charm  to 
her  youthful  face  and  figure.  The  serene,  serious  sweetness  of  her 
candid  brow  and  clear  soft  eyes  gave  dignity  to  the  girlish  counte- 
nance; while  the  want  of  height  only  added  to  the  effect  of  extreme 
youth  of  the  round  but  slender  person,  and  gracefully  molded  hands 
and  arms.     The  Queen's  voice  was  exquisite,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
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any  spokon  words  more  musical  in  their  gentle  distinctness  than  •  My 
LoI•d^;  and  Gentlemen,'  which  broke  the  breathless  silence  of  the  illus- 
trious  assembly,  whose  gaze  was  riveted  on  that  fair  flower  of  royalty. 
The  enunciation  was  as  perfect  as  the  intonation  was  melodious,  and 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  more  excellent  utterance  than  that 
of  the  Queen's  English  by  the  English  Queen." 

An  instance  of  her  gentleness  I  must  not  leave  unrecorded. 
Soon  after  she  became  queen,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  brought  a 
death-warrant  to  her  for  her  signature.  The  tears  started  to  her 
e3'es  and  she  said  earnestly,  "Have  you  nothing  to  say  in  behalf  of 
this  man?"  "  Nothing, "  was  the  reply.  "He  has  deserted  three 
times."  "Oh,  your  Grace,  think  again  1"  "Well,  your  Majesty," 
returned  the  '  •  Iron  Duke, "  ' '  though  he  is  certainly  a  very  bad  soldier, 
some  witnesses  spoke  for  his  character,  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  a  good  man."  "Oh,  thank  you  for  that  a 
thousand  times!"  said  the  queen.  She  hastily  wrote  "pardoned" 
across  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  the  Duke  with  a  trembling  hand. 

Her  use  of  the  first  large  sums  of  money  which  were  placed  at 
her  disposal  on  her  becoming  queen,  was  to  pay  the  debt  which  her 
father  had  left.  She  said  to  the  Prime  Minister,  "  I  want  to  pay  all 
that  remains  of  my  father's  de!>t.  I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty."  She 
idso  gave  valuable  presents  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  waiting  so 
long  for  their  money.  This  was  noble  in  her,  though  perhaps  there 
is  danger  of  praising  her  for  it  too  much.  It  was  not  a  great  sacrifice 
and  any  other  course  would  not  have  been  honorable. 

Victoria  had  been  reigning  queen  a  little  more  than  a  year  when 
she  was  crowned.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1838.  The  old  crown  weighed  about  seven 
pounds,  and  a  new  and  lighter  one  was  made  that  would  not  rest  so 
heavily  on  the  head  of  the  young  girl  queen.  It  was  made  of  several 
silver  hoops  clasping  a  deep  blue  velvet  cap.  The  hoops  were  cov- 
ered with  precious  stones,  among  which  were  sapphires,  emeralds, 
rubies,  pearls,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
diamonds. 

The  Queen  wore  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet.  Kneeling,  with  ht^r 
hand  on  the  Bible,  she  took  the  oath  to  uphold  the  church  and  state. 
The  anthem  rang  out  through  the  spacious  abbey,  and  the  scholars 


of  the  Westminster  school,  according  to  ancient  custom,  exclaimed^ 
"Victoria!  Victoria!  Vivat  Victoria  Regina! "  (Long  live  Queen 
Victoria. ) 

Then  followed  the  litany  and  sermon.  The  Queen  sat  in  St. 
Edward's  chair,  in  which  all 
the  sovereigns  of  England 
have  been  crowned  since  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  Under- 
neath the  chair  was  the  Stone 
of  Scone,  the  "Stone  of 
Destiny, "  on  which  the  Scot- 
tish kings  were  formerly 
crowned. 

Four  Knights  of  the 
Garter  held  a  cloth  of  gold 
above  her  head  and  the  cu- 
rious ceremony  of  anointing 
was  performed,  in  accordance 
with  the  old  Jewish  custom 
of  anointing  kings  and  proph- 
ets. The  Dean  of  West- 
minster poured  some  oil  into 
the  gold  anointing  spoon  and 
the  archbishop  poured  the 
oil  on  the  head  and  hands  of 
the  Queen,  marking  them 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
spurs  and  sword,  the  ring  and 
scepter  were  offered,  the 
archbishop  placed  the  costly 
crown  on  the  fair  young  head, 
and  all  the   people  shouted, 

"  God  save  the  Queen!  "  It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  It  was  a  great 
destiny  that  was  thus  laid  upon  this  sweet  young  English  girl  of  nine- 
teen years.  Yet  it  is  given  to  many  a  crownless  woman  to  wield 
as  great  an  influence  as  this  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Empress  of 
India  has  done.     There  is  no  crown  like  that  which  character  may 
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set  upon  a  girl's  fair  brow,  and  no  Indian  Empire  so  vast  as  that  she 
may  sway  by  the  love  and  loyalty  of  a  blameless  life. 

A  great  many  things  have  to  be  thought  of  in  arranging  the 
marriage  of  a  queen,  and  too  often  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  best  right  to  be  consulted  are  very  little  considered, 
Victoria  was  most  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Between  her  and  her 
cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  first  visited  her  the  year 
before  she  became  queen,  there  grew  up  a  genuine  love,  such  as 
seldom  comes  to  a  happy  ending  in  the  case  of  princes  and  princesses 
outside  the  fairy  tales.  Albert  was  the  favorite  nephew  of  that  uncle 
Leopold,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  done  so  much  for  Victoria 
in  her  childhood.  I  le  was  a  young  man  worth}'  in  every  way  to  be 
the  husband  of  England's  queen.  On  the  day  of  her  engagement 
she  wrote  to  her  uncle  Leopold,  ' '  My  mind  is  quite  made  up,  and  I 
told  Albert  this  morning  of  it.  The  warm  affection  he  showed  me 
on  learning  this,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  He  seems  perfection,  and 
I  think  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  very  great  happiness  before  rae. " 
They  were  married  in  1840, 

Prince  Albert  devoted  himself  to  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  and 
the  busi]iess  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  and  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage  education  and  industiy.  lie 
is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  London,  in  1851,  the  first  of  the  series  of  international  exhibitions 
of  which  the  World's  Columbian  Fair  in  1893  was  the  last  and 
greatest. 

In  the  course  of  years  nine  children  came  to  complete  the  royal 
family.  They  were  brought  up  very  simply  and  were  carefully 
educated.  Both  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  always  insisted  that  they 
should  treat  everybody  with  perfect  courtesy. 

One  of  the  little  princesses  was  one  day  carried  on  board  a  yacht 
by  a  sailor.  "  There  you  arc,  my  little  lady, "  said  the  sailor  as  he 
deposited  his  little  burden  on  the  deck.  "I  am  not  a  little  lady: 
I'm  a  princess,  'retorted  the  little  maiden.  "You  had  better  tell  the 
kind  sailor  who  carried  you  that  you  are  not  a  little  lady  yet, 
though  you  hope  to  be  one  some  day."  said  the  Queen. 

In  ICS46  the  Queen  bought  a  summer  home  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.       It  was  a  beautiful    place  and  brought  welcome  rest  from 
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ires  of  state.  Besides  the  handsome  stone  palace,  she  built  a 
cottage  with  a  kitchen  and  a  dairy  where  her  daughters  learned  to 
cook.  The  boys  had  a  carpenter  shop,  and  all  of  the  nine  children 
had  gardens  which  they  tilled  and  whose  products  they  sold  in  the 
market. 

They  had  also  a  palace  in  Scotland,  where  they  often  went  to 
enjoy  the  mountain  air  and  scenery.  A  great  many  j^lcasant  stories 
are  told  of  the  Queen's 
kindness  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood. 
She  kept  a  journal  while 
she  was  here  at  different 
times,  which  was  after- 
wards published  under 
the  title  of  ''Life  in  the 
Highlands."  One  of  her 
books  is  dedicated  to  '  *My 
Loyal  Highlanders,  and 
especially  to  the  nifmory 
of  my  devoted  j')ers()nal 
attendant  and  faithful 
friend,  John  Brown." 

In  1 85 8  her  eldest 
daughter.  Princess  \*ic- 
toria,  was  married  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many, who  later  became 
the  Emperor  Frederick 
William.  The  separation 
was  a  severe  trial  to  the 

Queen.     The  account  in  her  journal  of  her  farewell  to   "Fritz"  and 
"Vicky"  is  most  touching. 

The  year  i86i  brought  the  death  of  both  her  mother  and  her 
husband.  During  the  last  iUness  of  the  Prince  an  incident  occurred 
which  particularly  endeared  him  to  Americans.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Trent  affair.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  Mason  and  Slidell 
were  sent  by  the  Confederates  as  ambassadors  to  England.     They 
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succeeded  in  getting  through  the  blockade  and  boarded  the  Trent, 
an  Enghsh  vessel.  The  ship  was  stopped  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of 
the  San  Jacinto,  and  the  two  commissioners  were  sent  as  prisoners 
to  Boston.  The  English  were  indignant.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote 
a  dispatch  in  a  haughty  tone,  demanding  the  instant  liberation  of 
the  commissioners.  Prince  Albert  was  so  ill  he  could  scarcely  hold 
a  pen,  but  fearing  the  result  of  such  a  message,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  propped  up  in  bed  and  wrote  a  more  friendly  one.  Our 
government  promptly  apologized,  as  it  very  likely  would  have  done 
in  any  case,  but  no  less  credit  is  due  to  Prince  Albert.  It  was  the 
last  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

Queen  Victoria  has  now  reigned  longer  than  any  other  English 
sovereign.  The  Queen's  Jubilee,  commemorating  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  accession,  was  celebrated  in  1887  with  great  splendor;  and  in 
1897  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign  was  made  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing  both  in  England  and  her  colonies. 

I  have  said  little  of  public  affairs  in  England,  for  this  is  a  sketch 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  not  a  history  of  England.  The  truth  is  that 
English  history  during  these  years  has  been  very  little  aflfected  by 
the  sovereign.  Matters  would  probably  have  gone  on  much  the 
same  with  a  bad  king  or  queen  on  the  throne,  as  the  sovereign  has 
very  little  power.  She  signs  a  great  many  documents  and  formally 
transacts  a  great  deal  of  public  business,  but  the  direction  of  affairs 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  her  ministers  and  Parliament.  She  has 
considerably  less  power  over  the  making  of  laws  in  Great  Britain 
than  the  President  has  in  this  country.  If  her  own  death  warrant 
were  brought  to  her  by  Parliament  for  her  signature  she  would  be 
obliged  to  sign  it  or  descend  from  the  throne. 

During  this  period  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  have  conquered 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Opium  War  forced  the  Chinese 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  allow  the  importation  of  opium  raised 
in  the  British  possessions  of  India.  I  am  glad  we  may  not  charge 
that  directly  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  English  arms  were  victorious 
in  the  Crimean  War.  Frequent  rebellions  in  India  have  been 
crushed,  and  the  Queen  of  England  was  declared  Empress  of  India 
in  1876. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  many  ways  during  the  sixty- 
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one  years  of  Victoria's  reign.  In  the  year  of  her  marriage  the 
postage  on  letters  was  reduced  to  two  cents  each.  It  had  been  as 
high  as  twenty-five  cents.  Largely  through  the  magnificent  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  right  of  voting  has  been  extended  to  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  religious  freedom  has  been  secured  in  Ireland, 
and  Irish  land  laws  have  been  passed  which  have  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  that  country.  The  Atlantic  cable  was 
laid  in  1858  and  the  public  school  system  was  established  in  1870. 

But  though  Queen  Victoria  has  had  little  to  do  directly  with 
these  great  changes,  the  indirect  influence  of  a  woman  of  genuine 
heart  and  noble  purposes  in  so  prominent  a  position  can  never  be 
measured.  "The  English  like  queens,"  and  will  continue  to  like 
thorn  so  .long  as  their  good  fortune  brings  such  women  as  Victoria  to 
the  throne.      Long  live  Queen  Victoria! 


PRINCE  VON  BISMARCK 


THE  IRON  CHANCELLOR. 


"It  is  not  by  speechifying  and  majorities  that  the  great  questions  of  the  times 
will  liave  to  be  decided,  but  by  blood  and  iron." 

— Bismarck. 


3N  THE  environ'5  of  the  famous  old  Prussian  fortress-city  of  Magtlc- 
burg — with  its  renowned  catliedral,  the  tomb  of  Otto  the  Great,  the 
relics  of  Tilly,  the  tomb  of  Otto  von  Guerickc.  inventor  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  its  memories  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Luther — away  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages  or  earlier,  was  built  a  mighty  castle,  so  rich  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  so  embowered  in  lime-trees  and  stately  chestnut-groves  and 
rose-gardens  that  it  was 
called  Schonhausen.  tlie 
House  Beautiful.  In  tijc 
Thirty  Years'  War  it  was 
sacked  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  its 
massive  foundations  and 
its  name,  a  name  which 
still  clings  to  its  succes- 
sor and  to  the  village 
that  clusters  about  it. 
This  castle  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century 
became  the  home  of  the 
Bismarcks.a  family  wide- 
ly settled  and  intluenti.il 
in  Pomerania  and  Bran- 
denburg. When  the 
House  Beautiful  was  de- 
stroyed they  built  on  its 
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foundations  another  home,  likewise  called  Schonhausen.  but  anything  but 
beautiful  in  appearance.  It  is  a  massive,  quadrangular  structure,  hard  and 
forbidding  in  appearance,  but  well  fitted  to  be  the  birthplace  of  a  "man  of 
blood  and  iron."  The  doorway  is  merely  a  hole  in  the  wall,  with  no  steps 
or  portico  to  relieve  it.  Within  are  heavy  stone  partitions,  massive  oaken 
doors  and  stainvays,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  Bonaparte's  invading  sol- 
diery^  secret  doors  and  chambers  and  passageways,  and  a  concealed  under- 
ground passage  leading  to  the  vaults  of  the  village  church.  And  in  this 
stern  mansion  was  born  to  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  von  Bismarck  and  his 
wife,  Louisa  Wilhelmina  von  Menken,  on  April  i,  1815,  Otto  Edward 
Leopokl  now  Prince  von  Bismarck.  The  event  was  announced  to  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  family  in  a  circular,  sent  out  by  the  father,  thus  worded: 

SCHONHAUSEN,  April  2,  1815. 
I  beg  to  inform  all  my  relatives  and  friends  that  my  wife  was  safely  de- 
livered yesterday  of  a  healthy  boy;  and  I  also  beg  them  to  spare  me  their 
congratulations.  FERDINAND  VON  BISMARCK. 


Thus  appropriately  was  ushered  into  existence,  just  before  the  first 
Napoleon  went  down  forever  at  Waterloo,  the  man  who  was,  more  than 
half  a  century  later,  to  crush  the  third  Napoleon  forever  at  Sedan. 

The  grimness  and  ruthless  ambition  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  must  have 
come  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors  who  fought  and  suffered  in  the  days 
of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.  Certainly  they  did  not  ap]>ear  in  his  immediate 
parents.  His  father  was  a  handsome,  merry  sportsman  and  courtier.  His 
mother  was  a  proud  and  beautiful  dame  of  the  old  school,  highly  intellectual, 
gifted  with  all  social  graces,  and,  withal,  one  of  the  most  skillful  chess- 
players of  the  time — a  living  refutation  of  the  saying  that  women  cannot 
play  that  game.  Otto  w-as  the  fourth  of  their  six  children,  of  whom  three 
died  in  infancy,  and  was  regarded  by  his  parents  as  the  hope  of  family 
greatness.  His  father  trained  him  to  ride  like  a  centaur  and  to  shoot  with 
unerring  aim,  saying:  "He  must  be  a  mighty  sportsman;  a  new  Wolf 
Dietrich."  His  mother  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  law  and  of  diplomacy, 
saying:  *'He  must  be  a  great  statesman."  Between  the  two  he  grew  up 
equally  robust  in  mind  and  body,  and  year  by  year  showed  more  and  more 
the  traits  of  his  boisterous,  swash-buckler  old  Junker  forefathers.  At  the 
Plamann  Academy,  in  Berlin,  he  was  the  best  scholar  in  his  class  and  the 
worst  law-breaker  in  the  whole  school.  Thence  he  went  to  Grittingen 
University  to  stutly  jurisprudence,  but  was  a  worse  troubler  of  the  land  than 
ever.     On  one  occasion  he  was  summoned  before  the  dean  to  be  repri- 
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manded,  and  with  reckless  audacity  he  strode  into  the  aiignst  presence 
wearing  his  dressing-gown  and  his  big  cavalry  hoots,  and  with  a  huge 
mastitlat  his  heels.  He  got  a  reprimand,  which  lie  received  defiantly.  When 
he  was  going  back  to  his  room  he  met  four  young  officers,  with  all  of  whom 
he  quarreletl  on  the  spot,  and  with  whom  he  fought  duels  the  next  day. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  university  life  he  fought  twenty-seven  duels,  and  van- 
quished his  opponents  in  all.  However,  he  mastered  his  studies  and  passed 
his  examinations,  and  in  1835  left  the  university  with  a  creditable  record. 

After  a  couple  of  years  spent  in  minor  positions  in  the  public  service,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  l»y  reckless  disregaril  for  his  duties, 
he  settled  down  on  his  father's  estate  to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 
He  could  ride  l>ctter  and  longer,  shoot  better,  drink  more,  and  endure 
more  fatigue  that  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  his  boisterous  habits,  his 
ferocious  practical  jokes  and  generally  ungovernable  disposition  soon  won 
him  the  name  of  "Bismarck  the  Madman."  Then  suddenly  he  changed  his 
course  and  became  an  ascetic  recluse.  He  devoted  himself  to  studying  law, 
history,  and  philosophy,  particularly  the  works  of  Spinoza  and  kindred 
■writers.  "  One  day  during  this  period  of  his  life  he  saved  a  groom  from  death 
at  the  greatest  peril  to  himself,  and  for  the  deed  received  a  medal  from  a 
humane  society.  This  medal  he  wore  with  great  pride,  and  when  a  friend 
noticed  it  one  day,  he  remarked:  "Oh,  I  have  a  habit  of  saving  some  one's 
life  every  now  and  then!"  His  father  died  in  1845,  and  he  then  became  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Schonhausen.  anil  began  to  call  himself  Bismarck-Schon- 
hausen,  to  distinguish  himself  from  other  branches  of  his  family.  Two 
years  later  he  marrieil  Johanna  von  Puttkammer,  a  young  lady  of  marked 
beauty  and  accompHshments.  His  first  advances  toward  her  were  rejected 
by  her  family  because  of  his  madcap  habits^  but  when  he  settled  down  to 
study  Spinoza  they  agreed  to  the  match.  He  was,  and  has  ever  been, 
deeply  devoted  to  her.  Amid  all  the  cares  of  war  and  statecraft,  when 
absent  on  long  campaigns,  he  has  never  omitted  to  write  to  her  daily  words 
of  tenderness.  In  fact,  he  has  ever  been  a  mode!  husband.  Referring  to  the 
years  before  his  marriage,  when  he  was  known  as  "Bismarck  the  Madman," 
he  says:  "I  cannot  now  imagine  how  I  endured  such  a  life.  If  I  had  to  live 
now  as  I  did  then,  without  God.  w'ithout  wife,  without  children.  I  think  I 
should  cast  off  'this  mortal  coil'  like  a  soiled  garment."  This  devotion  to 
his  wife  is  the  more  remarkable  since  he  has  a  profound  contemi)t  for  women 
in  general,  "They  were  only  created,"  he  once  remarked,  "to  breed  babies 
and  bake  bread." 

His  first  appearance  in  politics  occurred  in  1847,  wlicn  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag.     At  that  time  there  was  much  unrest, 
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and  agitation  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  government,  to  which 
King  William  IV. — a  simplc-niimled  monarch — was  much  inclined  to  yield. 
Otto  von  Bismarck  at  once  allied  himself  with  the  ultra'Conservalives  and 
opposed  with  all  his  might  everything  that  savored  of  Liberalism  or  Con- 
stitutionalism. As  the  conflict  waxed  hotter,  the  king  summoned  a  United 
Diet.  In  that  body  the  Liberals  worked  hard  to  secure  a  Constitution. 
"We  fought  ill  1813."  said  a  member  one  day,  "for  freedom  from  foreign 
foes,  and  we  saved  the  t!n-one  and  the  state.  We  have  a  right  now  to  ile- 
mand  greater  freedom  in  domestic  matters."  Thereupon,  up  sprang  a 
huge,  stalwart  man,  with  ruddy  face  and  Jlowing  yellow  beard  and  piercing 
eyes  under  shaggy  brows,  and  ascended  the  tribune  to  speak  in  reply.  His 
speech  was  a  fierce  and  scathing  attack  upon  liberalism  and  democracy, 
couched  in  the  language  of  a  medi;cval  dictator.  So  strong  was  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  demand  for  a  Constitution  that  the  Conservatives  themselves 
were  startled,  while  the  Liberals  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a  tempest  of  hisses 
and  indignant  outcries.  The  speaker  glanced  at  them  contemptuously,  drew 
a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  leaning  in  an  easy  attitude  read  to  him- 
self till  order  was  restorcil,  and  then  resumed  his  speech.  This  was  Otto 
von  Bismarck's  first  public  appearance,  and  it  made  him  a  marked  man 
in  the  world.  Thenceforth  he  was  the  leader  of  Conservatism,  the  arch-foe 
of  the  Liberal  cause,  and  when,  in  1848,  the  revolution  constrained  the  king 
to  call  a  new  Parliament  and  grant  a  Constitution,  he  retired  to  his  home 
in  disgust.  lie  soon  came  back,  however,  to  renew  the  fight  in  Parliament, 
and  vigorously  opposed  the  reconstruction  of  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
the  Frankfort  .\ssembly  of  1849.  it  was  a  conflict,  he  dcclaretl.  between 
order  and  disorder.  Such  a  conflict,  he  said,  "was  not  to  be  settled  by 
debates  and  majorities,  but  by  blood  and  iron."  "Sooner  or  later,  the  God 
of  Catties  must  cast  the  die."  At  that  time  he  proclaimed  his  ])olitical 
principles,  the  principles  to  whicli  he  has  held  true  all  his  life.  Orthodo.v 
religion  and  military  discipline  must  prevail.  The  divine  right  of  the  king 
to  rule  must  be  unquestioned.  Parliament  might  be  tolerated  as  a  debating 
club  to  amuse  the  people,  but  the  Ilohenzollern  dynasty  must  be  the  center 
of  the  state.  Instea<l  of  a  feeble  league  of  petty  states  dominated  by  Austria, 
all  of  North  Germany  must  become  one  empire,  under  the  domination  of 
Prussia.  Loyalty  to  the  king  was  the  pole-star  of  his  life.  One  day  in  a 
beer  shop  he  heard  some  one  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  memher  of  the 
royal  family.  "Get  out  of  this  house!"  thundered  Bismarck.  "Out,  before 
I  smash  this  glass  over  your  head!"  Then  draining  the  beer,  he  l)rought 
the  heavy  mug  down  furiously  upon  the  oiTcnder.  breaking  skull  and  glass 
together.    Then  he  asked  quietly,  "Waiter,  shall  1  pay  for  the  broken  g!ass?" 
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His  diplomatic  career  began  in  185 1,  as  Prussian  Minister  to  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  where  he  stubbornly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Austria. 
Thence  he  went  on  diplomatic  errands  to  Vienna  and  Biida-Pesth,  and  to 
various  German  courts,  and  in  1855  to  Paris.  Four  years  later  he  was 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  From  that  city  he  wrote  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  at  Berlin:  "In  our  Federal  Alliance  Prussia  suffers  from  a  disease 
which  one  of  these  days  must  be  healed  with  fire  and  sword."  In  1862  he 
became  for  a  brief  space  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  during  that  time  went 
over  to  London  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Lord  Palmerston  about  crushing 
Austria,  a  plan  he  had  been  cherishing  ever  since  he  went  to  Frankfort  in 
185 1.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Prosper  Merimee.  who  wrote  of 
him:  *'He  is  apparently  utterly  destitute  of  soul,  but  is  all  mind.  ♦  *  * 
His  wife  has  the  largest  feet  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  his  daughter  walks  in 
her  mother's  foot-steps,"  Meantime  King  William  II.  had  come  to  the 
Prussian  throne.  He  and  Bismarck  had  met  first  just  after  the  latter  left 
Gottingen,  at  a  ball,  and  William  had  remarked  upon  the  young  lawyer's 
heroic  mould  of  form.  Now  he  ha<t  become  king,  he  sent  for  Bismarck 
to  be  his  chief  adviser  and  Minister-President  of  Pru.ssia.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  most  important  era  in  his  career  and  in  the  history 
of  Germany  and  all  Europe. 

The  position  of  the  minister  was  a  difficult  one  to  fill.  At  home  he  was 
confronted  by  the  powerful  Liberal  party,  which  delighted  in  thwarting 
his  plans.  It  was  bent  on  extending  the  constitutional  system,  which  Bis- 
marck hated;  and  on  keeping  down  the  military  system,  which  he  loved. 
Abroad  he  was  menaced  on  the  one  han<l  by  Austria,  planning  to  get  control 
of  all  the  German  states;  and  on  the  other  by  France,  coveting  the  Rhenish 
provinces  and  Belgium.  By  clever  diplomacy  he  contrived  to  postpone  the 
inevitable  conflict  with  these  foreign  powers  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
At  home  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Parliament  insisted  upon  having  full 
control  of  all  appropriations  for  the  military  service.  Bismarck  held  that 
the  Crown  had  a  right  to  take  whatever  it  pleased.  For  a  time  there  was 
a  deadlock,  and  then  Bismarck  contemptuously  dissolved  Parliament,  tell- 
ing them  to  go  home,  and  he  would  manage  affairs  alone.  This  arbitrary 
conduct  made  him  terribly  unpopular,  and  the  public  feeling  against  him 
was  much  intensified  when  Prussia,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  joined 
Russia  in  suppressing  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863.  He  replied  that  the 
government  had  a  right  to  wage  war  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, and  would  continue  to  do  so.  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  gained 
much  favor  by  bringing  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion.    By  clever  management  he  kept  all  other  powers  from  interfering; 
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caused  Austria  to  bear  most  of  the  odium  for  the  aggression  upon  helpless 
Denmark,  and  then  secured  all  the  valual)le  fruits  of  victory  for  Prussia. 
Securing  Schlesvvig  and  Holstein  as  Prussian  provinces,  however,  was  but 
a  small  part  uf  liis  [)!an.  His  great  aim  was  to  quarrel  with  Austria,  and 
he  succeeded  in  irritating  that  power  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1866  war 
was  declared  against  Prussia  by  Austria,  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Hesse.  This 
was  just  what  he  wanted.  Within  a  week  the  Prussian  armies  overran,  dis- 
armed and  completely  sulijugated  the  three  smaller  states  named,  and 
within  two  months  they  had  invaded  Bohemia,  crushed  the  Austrian  armies 
at  Sadowa,  and  dictated  peace  on  Bismarck's  own  terms.  Those  terms  were, 
that  the  German  League  was  to  be  dissolved;  a  North  German  Confedera- 
tion under  Prussian  domination  established;  and  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover,  Hesse  and  a  large  part  of  Saxony  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  Thus  Austria  was  crushed,  Prussia  was  made  the  chief  German 
power,  and  Bismarck,  who  had  been  with  the  army  all  through  the  cam- 
paign, was  thenceforth  after  the  king  himself  the  most  popular  man  in 
Prussia. 

"Sixteen  years  ago,"  said  Bismarck  at  this  time,  *'I  was  living  as  a 
country  gentleman,  when  the  king  appointed  me  as  the  Envoy  of  Prussia 
at  the  Frankfort  Diet.  I  had  been  brought  up  to  admire,  I  might  almost 
say  to  worship,  the  Austrian  policy.  Much  time,  however,  was  not  needed 
to  dispel  my  youthful  illusions  with  regard  to  Austria,  and  1  became  her 
declared  opponent.  The  humiliation  of  my  country;  Germany  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  a  foreign  nation;  a  crafty  and  perfidious  line  of  policy; — 
these  were  not  things  calculated  to  give  me  satisfaction.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  future  would  call  upon  me  to  take  any  important  part  in  public 
events;  but  from  that  time  I  conceived  the  idea,  which  I  am  still  working 
out — the  idea  of  withdrawing  Germany  from  Austrian  pressure;  at  any 
rate  that  part  of  Germany  whose  tone  of  thought,  religion,  manners  and 
interests  identify  her  destinies  with  those  of  Prussia — I  mean  Northern  Ger- 
many. In  my  plan  there  has  been  no  question  of  overthrowing  thrones,  of 
taking  a  duchy  from  one  ruler  or  some  petty  domain  from  another.  *  *  * 
But  neither  all  this,  nor  the  opposition  I  have  had  to  meet  with  in  Prussia 
could  prevent  my  devoting  myself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  idea  of  a  Northern 
Germany  constituted  in  her  logical  and  natural  form  under  the  aegis  of 
Prussia."  In  this  stupendous  task  the  conflict  with  Denmark  was  the  first 
step.  The  second,  and  far  greater,  was  the  war  with  Austria  and  its  re- 
sults.   The  third  now  came  on  apace. 

Bismarck — now  Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confederation — ^Iiad 
been  anxious  about  the  attitude  of  France  in  1866.    He  did  not  dare  fight 
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her  ami  Austria  together.  Neither  would  lie  purchase  French  neutrality  by 
a  promise  of  ceding  any  German  territory  to  her.  But  by  skillful  agencies 
he  contrived  to  persuade  the  French  emperor  that  Prussia  would  be  beaten 
by  Austria.  Napoleon  therefore  matic  no  preparations  to  aid  the  latter, 
deeming  Prussia's  discomfiture  certain.  And  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  contrary  result  was  inevitable  there  was  not  time  enough  left  for  him 
to  do  anything  before  the  war  ended  at  SadoAva.  This  discomfiture  terribly 
rankled  in  the  emperor's  breast,  and  he  began  seeking  a  cause  for  going  to 
war  with  Prussia,  stupidly  failing  to  ]ierceive  that  that  was  just  what  Bis- 
marck wanted,  and  that  the  Chancellor  was  now  luring  France  on  to  her 
ruin  just  as  he  bad  enticed  Austria.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  up 
a  war  about  Luxemburg,  and  again  about  the  St.  Gothard  railroad,  France 
found  her  opportunity  in  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Ilohen- 
zollern  for  the  Spanish  throne,  and  war  was  declared  against  Prussia  in 
July.  1870,  Bismarck  announcing  the  fact  to  the  Reichstag  on  the  19th  of 
that  month.  He  had  so  craftily  managed  the  business  that  France  was  ap- 
parently the  aggressor  in  every  detail.  At  the  first  of  August  Bismarck  set 
out  for  the  seat  of  war  with  the  king;  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  great 
battles:  at  the  first  of  Septem!)er  he  arranged  the  surrender  of  Napoleon 
at  Sedan;  and  in  October  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Versailles,  where 
e  carried  on  his  life-work  of  transforming  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion into  the  German  Empire.  This  work  was  accomplished  on  January 
18,  1871.  when,  in  the  ancient  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  in  the  presence 
of  the  monarchs  of  German)-  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  at  their  head,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  formally  and  solemnly  crownerl  German  Emperor, 
Bismarck  himself  standing  by  the  throne  and  reading  the  proclamation  of 
imperial  sovereignty,  and  himself  the  next  day  being  nominated  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire.  On  February  26  Bismarck  dictated  terms  of  peace  to 
France,  including  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany  and  the 
payment  of  an  enormous  war  indemnity.  On  June  16,  clad  in  the  uniform 
of  his  regiment,  the  Magdelnirg  Cuirassiers,  be  rode  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
triumphal  procession  of  returning  armies  through  the  streets  of  Berhn; 
Maltke,  the  field  marshal,  ami  Roon.  the  war  minister,  at  bis  side:  the 
emperor  riding  just  behind. 

No  sooner  was  the  Empire  well  established  than  trouble  arose  in  a  new 
quarter.  The  tw'o  great  Roman  Catholic  powers,  Austria  and  France,  had 
just  been  himiljled,  and  the  Catholic  states  of  German^'  were  dominated  by 
Protestant  Prussia.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Lifallibility 
was  put  forward  at  Rome,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  conflict  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  German  Empire  was  at  hand.    The  Romanists  in 
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Germany  had  strongly  opposed  the  formation  of  the  Kmpire,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  in  return  had  threatened  to  secularize  their  religious  institutions. 
Finally,  in  1872,  Bismarck  secured  the  passage  of  a  la.\v  suppressing  the 
Jesuits  and  kindred  orders  throughout  the  Empire,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  this 
law  was  executed.  The  Bishops  resisted,  and  in  consequence  were  heavily 
fined,  imprisoneil,  or  exiled,  and  state  aid  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church 
institutions.  The  Pope  wrote  personally  to  the  emperor,  begging  him  to 
intervene  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  Ijut  the  emperor  declined  to  do  so,  and 
the  laws  were  vigorously  enforced.  Other  laws  were  also  adopted,  regulat- 
ing religions  institution  in  schools,  etc.,  and  the  conflict  over  them  became 
so  bitter  that  all  tliplomatic  relations  with  Rome  were  broken  off,  and 
Bismarck  went  so  far  as  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  governments 
of  Europe,  inviting  them  to  join  him  in  an  international  league  against  what 
he  regarded  as  Papal  pretensions.  To  this  extraordinary  proposal  no  re- 
sponse was  made,  and  Bismarck  found  that  his  position  was  not  altogether 
tenable.  So  on  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  he  agreed  to  negotiations 
for  a  compromise;  diplomatic  relations  with  tlic  Vatican  were  resumed,  and 
eventually  the  laws  were  modified. 

Ever  since  Sedan  Prince  Bismarck  became  the  dominant  figure  in 
European  diplomacy.  Berlin  has  been  the  center  from  which  the  poHcy  of 
every  government  has  been  influenced.  He  built  up  an  enormous  German 
army,  and  corresponding  armies  have  been  developed  in  France,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Italy,  until  Europe  seems  to  be  one  mighty  armed  camp.  Yet 
his  influence  was  constantly  for  peace.  Again  and  again  Prince  Bismarck's 
word  has  checked  movements  that  would  have  [jrecipitated  a  general  Euro- 
pean war.  To  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  with  Germany 
at  the  head,  was  his  aim,  and  he  succeeded;  but  it  seems  certain  that  he  has 
only  postponed  the  inevitable  crash,  which  ui!l  be  all  the  more  tremendous 
wdien  it  comes,  the  longer  it  is  postponed.  He  for  years  maintained  a  close 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  afterward  with  Russia  also.  Lately  Italy  took 
Russia's  [ilace  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Russia  was  considered  the  ally  of 
France  against  Germany.  P'riendly  relaiions  with  England  Avere  maintained, 
though  not  witliout  some  irritation  between  the  two  countries,  arising 
partly  from  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  and  partly  from  Germany's  colonial  schemes  coming  in  contact  with 
those  of  England.  Early  in  i(S88  the  old  Emperor  William  I.  died,  and  his 
son,  Frederick  III.,  succeeded  him.  Between  Frederick  and  Bismarck  no 
cordial  friendship  existed,  Frederick  being  strongly  libera!  in  his  views  and 
opposed  to  Bismarck's  autocracy  and  militarism.  The  animosity  between 
them  was  deepened  by  Bismarck's  unconcealed  hatred  of  Freilerick's  Eng- 


lish  wife,  a  princess  of  the  noblest  character  and  highest  attainments.  Bis- 
marck hated  anything  that  looked  Uke  a  woman  taking  part  in  puhlic 
affairs,  and  when  Frederick  died  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  he  exclaimed 
exultantly,  "Now  we  shall  have  no  more  petticoats  in  politics!"  The  pres- 
ent emperor,  William  II.,  is  a  man  after  Bismarck's  oAvn  heart  and  under 
his  reign  the  "Iron  Chancellor"  was  the  rea!  ruler  of  the  empire  and  the 
arbiter  of  all  Europe  until  his  death.  In  domestic  affairs  Prince  Bismarck 
paid  most  attention  lo  economic  measures.  He  fostered  home  industries 
by  establishing  a  protective  tariff  system.  He  planted  colonies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  order  to  give  the  overcrowded  population  of  Germany  a 
chance  to  emigrate  without  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  German  flag.  Social- 
istic agitation  was  stringently  repressed,  A  few  years  before  his  death  he 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  compulsory  life-insurance  of  artisans  by  the  state, 
which  is  said  to  be  working  well.  His  great  fame,  however,  will  rest  upon 
his  foreign  policy  and,  above  all,  his  incomparable  life-work  of  creating  the 
Empire  of  United  Germany. 

Personally  the  Prince  showed  but  few  traces  of  "Bismarck  the  Mad- 
man." He  was  genial,  witty,  in  a  grim  sort  of  fashion;  a  good  companion, 
a  faithful  friend,  and  an  implacable  enemy.  Tie  was  devoted  to  his  home 
and  to  his  family,  and  no  scandals  ever  blemished  his  private  record.  His 
wife  was  a  worthy  helpmate  of  so  great  a  man.  Their  only  daughter. 
Countess  Rantzau,  is  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character  and  was  a  favorite 
companion  of  her  father  for  many  years.  The  oldest  son,  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck,  has  risen  to  be  the  most  influential  minister  in  the  empire  after 
his  father,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  his  father's  successor  in  the  actual 
rule  of  the  empire.  He  resembles  his  father  in  many  respects,  but  not  in 
personal  morals.  They  have  one  other  child,  Count  W'iliiam,  w!io  has  be- 
come an  eminent  army  officer.  Prince  Bismarck's  personal  popularity  was, 
after  1866,  unbounded.  In  every  conceivable  way  the  German  people 
again  and  again  manifested  their  admiration  and  affection  for  hiin,  until 
the  word  applied  to  Washington  might  wilh  equal  truth  be  applied  to  bim, 
though  for  far  different  reasons — "First  in  i)eaoe,  first  in  war,  an<l  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  Bismarck's  work.  Stern,  unbending,  hard- 
hearted, even  cruel  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  purpose,  yet  he  was  simple 
in  his  habits,  an  early  riser,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  punctual  to  a  second 
in  his  appointments.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  a  be- 
liever in  and  teacher  of  Christianity,  a  lover  of  home,  a  good  husban(I  and 
an  indulgent  father.  When  he  died,  July  30,  1898,  all  the  world  mourned 
his  loss. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 

EA\PEROR  OF  FRANCE. 

"There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men. 
Whose  spirit  aottthctically  mixed 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixed. 
Extreme  in  all  things!  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall." 

— Lord  Byron. 

'^  T  IS  singular,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  Napoleon  could 
^j  be  agitated  and  moved  by  the  affairs  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  where 
he  was  born.  Napoleon  was  an  Italian,  not  a  Frenchman.  He 
t>ecame  French  by  an- 
nexation of  Corsica  to 
France. 

Even  after  he  had 
received  military  train- 
ing in  France,  his 
island  home  chained 
his  attention.  As  his 
family  was  of  noble  birth 
and  |)rcHninent,  he  was 
of  necessity  involved  in 
the  turmoil  incident  to 
the  upheaval  of  the  age. 
Hi*  family  and  himself 
had  cspou.scd  the  un- 
popular side  ill  the 
struggle  in  C<»rsica  and 
were  compelled  to  tlec 
to  France. 

The  troubles  \\\ 
France  snvcil  liiiii  frton 
being  sliol,  lie  Ii.kI 
outstayed  his  furlongli 
in  Corsica  in  tlie  lio|)c 
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of  obtaining  high  position  there.  The  penalty  for  such  conduct  in  time  of 
war  was  death  and  France  was  at  war.  But  events  of  large  importance  over- 
shadowed his  lengthened  furlough  and  the  need  of  trained  officers  made 
him  welcome. 

In  his  initial  services  in  southern  France,  he  showed  such  aptitude  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  reduce  Paris  to  (irder.  Nearly  all  the  officers  were 
at  the  frontiers,  so  that  he  was  almost  alone.  He  became  the  war  adviser 
of  the  Robespierres  and  made  himself  invaluable  as  a  councillor  to  the 
Directory  in  matters  of  war.  So  ttiat  his  (light  from  Corsica,  which  seemed 
an  end  to  his  career,  was  the  most  fortunate  thing  possible  for  him. 

The  second  stage  of  his  career  began  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  perceived  that  the  enemy  should  be  attacked 
from  Italy.  His  bold  plan  of  campaign,  his  independence  in  carrying  it 
out,  were  the  factors  which  led  finally  to  his  supreme  position  as  Emperor. 

France  was  poor,  she  had  no  money  to  pay  the  army.  Napoleon,  by  his 
splendid  strategy,  overcame  the  armies  opi>osed  to  him  ami  both  fed  and 
paid  the  soldiers  by  the  spoils  and  exactions  of  his  wars.  In  this  way  he 
became  unconsciously  independent  of  his  nation.  Everything  in  his  army 
centered  aliout  him.  He  commanded,  paid,  fed  and  clothed  the  men.  He 
made  treaties  without  instructions  from  the  government.  In  the  splendor 
of  his  success,  no  one  noticed  this  at  first.  Even  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  significance  of  his  work.  The  battle  of  Marengo,  paralyzed  the  Aus- 
Irians,  electrified  his  countrymen,  dumfousnlcd  the  world.  Marengo  was 
his  sunburst  of  glory.  It  completed  the  second  stage  of  his  marvelous 
career.  Up  to  this  pioint,  we  may  say  that  his  aims  were  legilimate.  He 
had  married  Josephine  Beaulvarnais,  whom  lie  smcerely  loved  and  by  whom 
he  was  devotedly  loved  in  turn.  He  desired  only  to  emancipate  his  country. 
But  after  a  time,  revenge  and  false  ambitions  possessed  him. 

We  may  say  that  he  enters  on  the  third  stage  of  his  career  in  his 
attempts  to  break  the  power  of  England.  For  this  reason,  he  engaged  on 
the  Egyptian  campaign.  He  said  that  a  power  occupying  Egypt  could 
menace  India  and  wreck  the  British  power.  He  did  not  realize  how  hope- 
less that  was  till  Nelson  destroyed  his  fleet  in  Egyptian  waters.  This  tied 
him  up  with  the  flower  of  the  French  army  when  all  were  really  needed  at 
I»ome-  Events  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  France  and  escaping  with 
a  few  officers  and  men,  he  landed  on  his  native  soil  to  be  heralded  as  the 
strong  man  of  the  hour. 

Tlie  nations  of  the  world  were  glad  to  have  any  one  bring  peace  to  that 
unhappy  country'.  His  advent  was  heralded  with  pleasure  by  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.    They  felt  that  he  could  harmonize  all  elements  and  bring  out  a 
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stable  government.  It  is  here  the  germ  of  his  independent  course  in  Italy 
began  to  show  itself.  Men  had  accustomed  themselves  to  thinking  of  him  as 
acting  brilliantly  and  independently.  With  this  feeling  they  sent  down  a 
request  to  the  people  to  act  on  the  suggestion  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
should  be  elected  First  Consul  of  France  for  life,  and  the  people  made  him 
Dictator.  The  army  was  accustomed  to  it  and  it  was  the  will  of  the  army. 
We  know  from  the  Dreyfus  case  how  powerful  the  army  is.  This  was  the 
fourth  period  of  his  life.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him,  after  this,  to  overawe 
the  Senate  and  to  proclaim  himself  Emperor  by  means  of  servile  followers 
and  admiring  troops. 

Ambition  now  has  full  sway.  He  dreams  of  establishing  his  house  and 
name  by  marriage  wiih  a  royal  family.  He  sets  Josephine  aside.  From  this 
moment  fortune  steadily  forsakes  him.  He  plays  with  kingdoms  and 
thrones,  forms  kingdoms  and  dissolves  them,  but  he  is  inevitably  weaving  the 
web  of  his  adverse  fate. 

The  House  of  Austria  is  at  first  reluctant  to  bestow  one  of  their 
princesses  upon  him,  but  when  it  is  seen  that  he  has  turned  to  Russia  for  the 
same  purpose,  .\ustria  repents,  and  the  union  is  formed  between  Marie 
Louise  of  Austria  and  Napoleon.  A  son  is  born  to  them,  March  20th.  181 1, 
who  is  given  the  title  of  King  of  Rome.  He  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  his 
power.  What  will  he  do  with  it?  He  begins  those  series  of  misjudgments 
which  end  his  career.  In  his  disregard  for  nationalities,  he  interferes  in 
Spain.  A  national  spirit  is  aroused  there,  which,  with  the  help  of  English 
troops,  occupies  1 50,000  French  soldiers,  himself  and  some  of  his  best  gen- 
erals. This  is  unfortunate,  because  Germany's  hopes  and  courage  are  re- 
viving. She  is  bound  to  make  a  final  struggle,  and  the  absence  of  150,000 
troops  favors  her. 

The  marriage  with  the  House  of  Austria  makes  his  ally,  Russia,  sus- 
picious and  sensitive.  She  begins  to  halt.  When  Napoleon  desires  Russia 
to  exclude  all  neutral  ships  from  her  ports,  Russia  declines.  The  tension 
grows  till  Napoleon  marches  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army  into  Russian 
territory.  Strategists  have  told  us  of  the  brilliant  tactics  of  the  Russian 
generals.  Their  retreat  was  not  strategy;  it  was  panic,  and  the  Czar  was  full 
of  despair. 

The  burning  of  Moscow  itself  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  lawlessness  of 
camp  followers  and  soldiers  as  much  as  anything  else.  Russia  did  not  re- 
ceive it  at  first  as  a  national  sacrifice,  but  as  an  unmeasured  horror  and  calam- 
ity. 

Winter  and  the  desertion  of  the  allies  completed  Napoleon's  disasters. 
Winter  was  near  at  hand:  he  could  not  follow  the  disheartened  Czar.   The 
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Germans,  particularly  Stein,  pleaded  with  the  ruler,  and  he  refused  to 
capitulate.  And  whilst  Napoleon  waited  for  the  decision  of  Russia,  the  snows 
came  and  the  Grand  Army  melted  away. 

Germany  revolted;  Austria  rose  again.  When  the  Poles  came  to  him, 
on  his  march  to  JNIoscow.  asking  him  to  make  their  country  free,  there  was 
his  opportunity.  That  would  have  filled  Russia  with  her  own  troubles.  He 
could  have  compensated  Prussia  and  Austria  in  other  directions.  But  as  he 
declared  the  whole  Russian  campaign  to  be  a  fatality,  so  were  its  minor  in- 
cidents. Moscow  showed  that  Napoleon  was  vuhierable,  and  in  that  con- 
sciousness Europe  arose,  invading  France  to  redeem  it  from  its  Emperor. 
Napoleon  was  exiled  to  Elba.  But  he  could  not  remain  there;  landing  in 
France,  the  nation  rallied  around  htm.  But  circumstances  were  changed. 
Europe  knew  its  power,  knew  also  the  tactics  of  Napoleon.  The  nations 
rallied  with  confidence  to  give  him  battle.  They  knew  his  fighting  force  was 
greatly  diminished. 

In  Wellington  a  leader  was  secured,  wJio  knew  that  if  an  army  would 
stand  the  brilliant  rushes  of  Napoleon's  superb  troops  the  day  would  be 
won.  Therefore  Wellington  stood  at  Waterloo,  and  Napoleon  simply 
pounded  the  French  army  to  pieces  on  the  British  squares. 

After  his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  his  life  was  not  safe  in  France.  With 
unerring  instinct  he  surrendered  to  the  British.  That  was  the  only  hope  of 
saving  his  life.  The  Moscow  campaign  had  filled  Russia  with  horror;  the 
long,  insupportalile  ilegradation  of  Germany  by  the  French  troops  had 
filled  the  land  with  agony,  tears  and  blood.  His  only  hope  was  England, 
but  she  was  compelled,  as  the  ally  of  Europe,  to  send  htm  to  St.  Helena.  He 
reached  the  island  October  I5tli,  1815,  and  deceased  May  5th,  1821.  He  was 
bom  at  .Agaccio,  August  15th,  17^19,  and  consequently  his  career  w^as  em- 
braced within  the  space  of  forty-seven  years. 

When  he  came  to  St.  Helena  he  saitl:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  this  satis- 
faction, the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us."  His  life  seems  like  a  dream  and 
his  exile  a  silent  tragedy. 


SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD 

FATHER  OF  CANADIAN  FEDERATION, 

Our  country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern. 

And  who  promotes  that  best,  best  proves  his  duty. 

—Harard. 

IIHKE  is  Sir  John?    Show  me  Sir  John."     This  was  almost 
variably  the  first  utterance  of  a  visitor  to  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  the 
Premier  being  pointed  out,  this  conmient  followed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten: 

"Ah!  there  he  is! 
What  a  remarkable- 
looking  man!"  Though 
passionately  admired 
by  his  friends,  not 
even  the  most  partial 
pretended  to  call  him 
handsome.  He  had  a 
Ggtire  of  more  than  or- 
dinary height  and  ten- 
uity, his  shoulders  were 
stooped  and  sloping. 
and  his  legs  even 
looked  ill  when  dis- 
played in  the  knee- 
breeches  of  the  Wind- 
sor unifonn  worn  on 
state  occasions.  .\s 
for  his  face,  to  get  a 
bir  conception  of  it  one 
%k-as  obliged  to  turn  to 
a  photograph  or  to  a 
cartoon  in  Grip  (the 
Canadian  Punch),  for 
h  was  beyond  the  grasp 
of  words.  The  fore- 
head stood  back  to  an 
of 
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grizzled  curls,  the  eyes  were  bluish-gray  and  set  in  a  wilderness  of  wrinkles, 
the  mouth  large  and  irregular,  the  cheeks  flabby  and  colorless,  except  when 
the  "old  man"  was  roused,  and  the  nose — well,  the  nose  was  so  unique,  so 
enowned,  so  familiar,  that  it  might  with  truth  be  said  that  the  Premier's 
tiose  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  country,  a  national  rather  than  a  personal 
characteristic.  It  was  of  the  most  generous  proportions  as  to  both  length 
and  breadth,  and  as  full  of  expression  as  an  elephant's  trunk.  Indeed,  there 
are  those  who  stoutly  aver  that  when  in  a  humorous  frame  of  mind,  and 
covering  his  opponents  with  banter  and  sarcasm,  this  nose  of  his  actually 
accentuated  his  witticisms  with  emphatic  wags. 

Sir  John  was  not  a  native  of  Canada,  having  been  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1815.  When  he  was  five  years  old  the  family  emigrated  to  the 
New  World,  and  found  a  settlement  at  Kingston,  beside  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence,  where  Macdonald  senior  prospered  sufficiently  in  business  to 
enable  him  to  give  his  bright-eyed,  curly-haired  boy  as  good  an  education  as 
was  then  obtainable.  The  future  statesman  studied  law,  and  began  well  by 
impressing  himself  upon  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  articled  as  being  the 
most  diligent  student  he  had  ever  seen.  After  five  years  of  preparation  he 
set  out  on  his  own  account,  when  little  more  than  twenty-one.  and  his  suc- 
cess was  never  in  doubt  from  the  start.  Thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  bis  profession,  full  of  tact,  abounding  in  ready  wit  and  genia! 
courtesy,  he  ascended  the  ladrler  of  professional  a<Ivancement  with  rapid 
steps,  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  law,  its  most  tempting  prizes  would 
infallibly  have  been  his.  But  a  wider  sphere  than  that  of  a  legal  practice, 
however  extensive,  soon  opened  before  him.  The  rebellion  of  1838  made 
troublous  times  in  Canada,  and  when  established  authority  triumphed, 
among  those  called  upon  to  suffer  for  their  indiscreet  zeal  was  one  Von 
Shoultz,  a  poor  misguided  Pole.  Althougii  public  feeling  ran  very  high 
against  the  Pole,  the  young  lawyer  gallantly  imdertook  his  defence  before 
the  court-martial,  and  hopeless  though  the  case  was.  made  so  brave  and  elo- 
quent a  showing  as  to  add  immensely  to  his  own  reputation,  even  though 
he  could  not  save  his  client.  One  of  the  journals  reporting  the  trial  ventured 
to  proj)hesy  that  "Von  Shoultz's  counsel  would  soon  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  first  men  in  the  country,"  and  the  course  of  events  has  shown  how  sage 
was  its  estimate. 

In  1844  Mr.  Macdonald  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  entered  upon  a  public  career  which  is  in  some  respects  without  a 
parallel. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  silting  among  the  legislators  Mr.  Macdonald 
devoted  to  study  and  observation,  speaking  but  rarely,  although  making  a 
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marked  impression  wlien  he  did  get  upon  his  feet  by  the  skill  in  debate  he 
evincctl.  hi  1847  '1*^  ^^'^s  taken  into  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  being  assigned 
the  portfolio  of  Solicitor  General,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that 
of  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  After  two  years  of  office  he  had  to 
endure  six  years  in  the  cold  shades  of  opposition,  but  he  put  them  to  good  use 
by  perfecting  himself  in  debate,  by  studying  haw  to  manage  men,  by  master- 
ing the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  nation,  so  that  when  in  1854  the  change- 
ful political  tide  bore  him  back  to  power,  there  was  no  man  in  Canada  who 
understood  the  people  or  the  country  better. 

For  the  next  eight  years  he  was  the  master  spirit  in  public  affairs,  and 
had  to  deal  with  such  great  and  critical  questions  as  the  choice  of  a  permanent 
capital,  representation  by  population,  and  government  by  double  majority 
(i.  e.,  the  necessity  of  a  government  being  supported  by  a  majority  of  both 
the  English  and  French  representatives).  The  settlement  of  the  first  question 
in  favor  of  Ottawa  almost  led  to  his  overthrow,  but  by  consummate  political 
skill  he  turned  an  apparent  defeat  into  decisive  victory.  The  others  proved 
more  refractory,  and  being  unable  to  provide  an  immediate  solution,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  resign  in  1862  and  allow  his  opponents  to  tr>'  their 
luck.  This  they  did  during  two  fruitless  years,  and  in  1864  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  recalled  to  power.  But  he  found  matters  at  a  dead-lock.  The  French 
province  of  Quebec  would  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  her  sister  pro>-ince  of 
Ontario,  and  a  disruption  seemed  imminent.  In  this  juncture  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  Mr.  George  Brown,  showed  that  he  preferred  patriotism  to 
|>artisanship  by  proposing  to  the  Premier  a  coahtion  having  distinctly  in 
view  the  confederation  of  all  the  British- American  provinces  as  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Macdonald  at  once  accepted  the  proposition,  for  this 
great  scheme,  first  mooted  in  1849.  had  long  filled  his  hearts  and  had  been 
some  time  before  adopted  as  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  party  he  led. 
There  were  many  difficulties  to  meet,  but  his  wonderful  tact,  tireless  encff^, 
unfailing  readit^ss  of  resource  and  irresistible  power  of  persuasion  over- 
came them  all.  and  in  1867  the  confederation  was  un  fait  accompli.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  joining  with  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  constitute 
what  wcmld  be  henceforth  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  recog- 
nition ol  his  services  the  Queen  elo-ated  the  Premier  to  the  dignity  of 
knighthood. 

From  1867  to  1874  he  guided  the  ship  of  state  supported  by  a  majority 
which  enabled  him  to  carr>-  out  many  measures  ol  the  greatest  importance. 
Fir?i  beautiful  Prince  £dvi-ard  Island  and  then  the  vast  Northtrest  Teoi- 
tories.  the  home  of  natKMis  3ret  to  be,  were  added  to  the  Domtnion; 
the   Washington   Treaty,  whicli   lor   a   time   at    least  effected  so  bar- 
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monious  an  adjustment  of  various  irritating  international  questions,  nota- 
bly that  of  the  fislieries,  was  arranged,  and  hardly  less  important  than  either, 
the  gigantic  project  of  a  transcontinental  railway,  assumed  definite  and 
promising  shape.  But  in  1874  tliis  very  railway  scheme  brought  about  his 
downfall,  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  was  doomed  to  play  the  role  of 
critic  instead  of  creator,  aiul  to  see  others  occupying  the  Treasury  benches. 
But  he  wasted  no  time  in  idle  regrets;  on  the  contrary  he  devoted  himself 
to  studying  out  a  remedy  for  the  commercial  conilition  of  the  country,  which 
every  year  was  becoming  worse,  a  large  deficit  beuig  a  regidar  feature  of  the 
annual  l>udget.  and.  trade  jirospects  steadily  darkening.  As  the  result  of  this 
study  of  the  situation  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  1876  announced  to  the  coun- 
tr>'  what  lie  termed  his  National  Policy,  in  other  words  the  a!)andonment  of 
British  free  trade  in  favor  of  American  protection.  The  Conservative  party 
adopted  it  enthusiastically.  It  became  tiie  question  at  issue  Ijetween  the  two 
parties,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1878  the  people  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  declared  in  its  favor,  returning  Sir  John  to  power  with  a  majority  from 
every  province  in  the  Dominion.  This  verdict  they  confirmed  at  the  general 
elections  of  1882  and  1887.  and  ever  afterwards  till  his  death  in  1891  the 
Premier  faced  his  opponents  with  a  solid  majority  little  short  of  fifty  in  a 
House  of  Conunoiis  comprising  some  315  members. 

There  have  been  great  things  done  since  1878,  but  the  chiefest  of  them 
all  next  to  confederation,  the  brightest  star  in  the  Premier's  crown,  was  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  stretclics  its  iron  band  across  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  for  him  that  would  be  incom- 
plete to-day. 

When  men  lia\e  succeeded  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  curious  to 
know  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Premier  of  Canada  this 
is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  learn.  His  ardor  for  study,  his  thoroughness 
in  preparation,  his  patience  in  waiting,  have  been  already  indicated;  so.  too, 
have  his  ready  tact,  his  sprightly  wit,  his  unerring  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
men.  But  these  qualities,  important  as  they  were,  would  never  in  themselve.s 
have  made  him  what  he  was  were  they  not  informed  and  inspired  with  that 
indefinable  quality  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  genius.  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald was  a  leader  of  men.  born,  not  made.  As  such  he  never  met  his  match 
during  all  his  long  parliamentary  career.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  in  cold 
words  a  conception  of  the  wonderful  charm  and  grace  of  his  manner.  To 
tay  that  he  abounded  in  personal  magnetism  does  not  by  any  means  cover 
the  whole  truth,  lie  was  more  than  magnetic;  he  was  irresistible.  To  such 
a  degree  was  this  the  case  that  even  among  his  lifelong  political  opponents  he 
has  hearty  personal  friends,  and  the  very  leader  of  the  forces  marshalled 
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against  him  in  Parliament  has  been  heard  to  declare  in  public  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Premier's  admirers. 

Now  there  was  nothing  accidental  about  this.  It  was  as  much  the  result 
of  careful  intention  upon  Sir  John's  part  as  of  natural  gifts.  Like  all  true 
geniuses  he  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  Nothing  was  neglected 
that  would  help  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  human  hearts,  and  even  his  un- 
precedented lease  of  power  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  make  him  arrogant 
or  indifferent  to  just  claims  upon  his  time  and  energies.  His  vast  corre- 
spondence was  scrupulously  looked  after,  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
one  man  to  cope  with  such  an  innnense  and  never-ceasing  \olume  of  Aork, 
he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  or  out  of  humor  because 
of  this  almost  overAvhelming  pressure  upon  him.  He  was  always  ready  to 
tell  a  good  story  or  to  listen  to  one,  and  it  is  said  that  the  very  Cabinet 
meetings  were  often  enlivened  by  illustrations  of  his  wit  and  humor.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  showed  himself  an  alert,  sagacious  leader,  fertile  in 
expedient  and  wonderfully  quick  in  parrying  his  opponents'  assaults.  There 
were  greater  orators  than  he  was,  but  there  were  no  better  debaters.  Itt 
debate  he  stood  facile  princeps.  "On  the  stump"  he  was  no  less  successful. 
The  whole  country  gathered  to  hear  him,  and  every  public  appearance 
becomes  more  or  less  of  a  triumphal  ovation.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ardent  personal  love  for  him  that  per^•ade3  the 
land  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia. 

In  private  life,  if  indeed  he  can  be  said  to  have  any  private  life,  he  was 
a  most  delightful  host,  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  varied  information,  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  in  his  wife 
a  lady  of  rare  energy,  tact  and  intelligence,  who  was  not  only  a  social  but 
political  helpmate  also,  for  she  was  of  ver\'  great  assistance  to  him  in  both 
spheres. , 

He  had  many  honors  conferred  upon  him.  Created  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  in  1869,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  same  order  in  1884, 
an  honor  rarely  conferred  upon  colonials.  In  1879  he  was  sworn  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  thereby  becoming  a  Right  Honorable. 
In  1865  he  received  the  honorary'  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  University, 
England.  He  also  received  LL.  D.  of  Queen's  University,  and  D.  C.  L.  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Canada.  Rumors  of  his  elevation  to  the  British  Peerage, 
and  translation  to  the  House  of  Lords  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  he 
himself  gave  them  no  sanction,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  desires  no  higher 
honor  than  he  possessed  in  being  the  first  man  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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"I'ublic  office  is  a  public  trust. 


— Grover  Cleveland. 


APID  advancement  in  any  of  life's 
various  lines  has  long  since  ceased 
to  startle  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    A  few  (lays  often  transforms  errand 
boys  into  merchant  princes,  day  laborers  into 
millionaires  and  unknown  men  into  leaders 
of  world  wide  fame.    Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
.\braham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant,  are  names 
which  strikingly  ilhistrate    what    may    be 
realized  in  this  fair  land  in  ways  most  unex- 
pected and  in  periods  incredil)ly  short.     It 
is  not  that  in  this  land  any  one  may  rise 
regardless  of  capacity  or  of  conduct,  but  it 
is  that  such  are  the  opportunities  here  that 
he  uho  has  capacity  and  who  vitalizes  it  by 
appropriate    conduct    will    rise,    and    de- 
GROVER  CLEVELAND.        servedly  so,  for  the  ages  ever  open  their 
arms  in  welcome  to  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

Among  men  wlio  have  had  the  nerve  to  meet  the  demands  of  rapidly 
unfolding  destiny  Grover  Cleveland  stands  conspicuous.  He  was  horn  at  the 
modest  village  of  Caldwell,  Essex  county,  N.  J-,  ^larch  i8,  1837.  His 
father.  Richard  F.  Cleveland,  was  the  village  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  mother  was  Anna  Neal,  the  <laughter  of  a  liookseller  and  puh- 
h'sher  of  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1841  the  Caldwell  pastor  moved  to  Fayetteville, 
Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  thence,  after  nine  years,  to  Clinton,  in  Oneida 
county,  and  in  1853  to  Holland  Patent,  near  Utica,  where  he  died  after  a 
settlement  of  hut  three  weeks,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children,  of  whom 
Grover  was  the  third.  This  noble  mother  lived  to  rear  all  her  children,  and 
passed  from  earth  in  April,  1882. 
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Grover  had  received  such  eilucation  only  as  the  countn'  schools  coui 
furnish.  Hut  his  father's  narrow  means  compelled  the  boy  to  earn  his  living 
ns  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  so  at  foiu'teen  years  of  age  he  became  a  clerk 
in  a  country  store  at  Fayetteville.  His  salary  the  first  year  was  fifty  dollars. 
The  reniuval  of  the  family  to  Clinton  gave  Grover  an  opportunity  to  attend 
the  academy  there,  and  he  pursued  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  intending  to 
enter  Ihunilton  College.  His  father's  death,  however,  compelled  the  aban- 
donment of  this  plan,  and  he  was  thrust  finally  into  the  struggle  of  life  when 
hut  .seventeen  years  of  age.  For  one  year  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  then  x-isited  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  at 
BulTalo.  N.  Y.,  and  the  interest  there  taken  in  his  welfare  led  to  his  settlement 
in  that  city  as  a  stiulent  of  law  in  the  office  of  Rogers  &  Bowen.  who  were 
very  extensive  and  reputable  practitioners. 

Ila\ing  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  Mr.  Cleveland  made  rapid 
advances,  and  in  January.  1863.  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney 
for  the  county  of  Krie,  and  in  1870  was  elected  Sheriff.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  this  othce  he  resumed  his  legal  practice  and  was  pushed  rapidly 
lo  the  forefront  in  local  politics,  and  was  also  an  active  worker  in  the  leading 
literar)-  and  historical  efforts  of  the  community.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to 
the  Mayoralty  of  Buffalo  by  a  solid  majority,  and  took  office  January  i,  1882. 
He  cntorcil  upon  his  otTicial  duties  w  ith  a  strong  conviction  that  the  affairs  of 
the  n)unici{)ality  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  kept  apart  from  party  politics. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  success  in  this  office  was  far  beyond  all  precedents.  At 
home  he  gained  universal  favor,  throughout  the  State  his  reputation  fairly 
boomed,  and  the  nation  itself  was  made  to  hear  of  the  famoas  Mayor  of 
Buffalo.  The  Gubernatorial  contest  of  New  York  in  1882  was  unusually  ex- 
citing, and  the  local  pride  of  Buffalo  was  enlisted  solidly  to  promote  its 
Mayor  to  the  Governorship.  With  this  scheme  the  leading  Democrats  of 
the  State  were  entirely  harmonious.  In  New  York  the  adherents  of  Tam- 
many and  of  the  County  and  Irving  Hall  ocganizatioos  united  in  support  of 
the  State  ticket  and  upon  aD  other  important  noiniiiation&  The  outcome  at 
the  polb  was  a  majority  of  192.854  for  Grovtr  Oerdand  as  Governor. 
Certainly  a  man-eOoos  success! 

To  many  the  Govemocslup  thus  triumphantly  attaiacd  saggested  the 
pKsadeBCT.  If  this  high  antk^iatioa  came  to  Mr.  Cleveiaiid.  it  mgule  no 
ckn^e  in  his  deoManor.  DeBbetately  and  cahnly  he  began  to  prepare  for 
Ims  dcv  dotks.  and  pcrfonncd  the  fueBniuiiiy  wtxk  a  the  cooaposttioa  of 
Itts  message  and  the  sdectton  of  his  staff  as  iioostentaito*^v  as  tf  they  were 
in  the  onficarr  cocrse  of  his  daily  eoi|iloyB»e« 

Goveraor  CieteUo«fs  first  offidal  >-var  was  a  j^riMt  ^Mfcoessv  and  he 
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more  and  more  regarded  as  the  standard-bearer  who  could  lead  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  victor^'  in  the  Presidential  contest  then  approaching;.  Before 
the  close  of  his  second  official  year  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  "Well  done,"  had  been  pronounced,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  resigned  the 
Governorship  into  the  bands  of  David  Bennett  Hill,  who  had  entered  office 
with  him  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  January ,  1883.  After  his  resignation  of 
the  Governorship  he  retired  to  a  private  residence  in  Albany,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  higher  duties  to  which  his  countrymen  had  called  him. 
He  received  all  delegations  and  gave  patient  audience  to  the  friends  of  men 
who  wantetl  office  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  He  was  then,  in  the  hour 
of  triumph,  the  same  unobtrusive  man.  the  most  modest  member  of  his 
party.  A  few  days  before  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  he  went  to  Washington  as 
the  guest  of  President  Arthur.  He  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect, joy  and  confidence  on  all  sides.  Having  heen  duly  inaugurated,  he 
appointed  a  very  able  Cabinet  and  addressed  himself  to  his  new  duties  with  a 
wisdom  and  zeal  which  won  the  plaudits  of  hts  party  and  indeed  the  general 
approval  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Cleveland  entered  the  White  House  a  bachelor,  and,  considering  his 
maturity,  it  was  hardly  suspected  that  he  would  change  his  condition.  His 
sister,  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Clevelanr!,  was  duly  installed  as  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  and  the  public  supposed  things  would  continue  as  they  then  were. 
But  directly  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  the  President  was  contemplating 
matrimony,  and  it  was  not  long  till  it  was  duly  announcetl  that  Miss  Frances 
Folsom,  the  daughter  of  his  former  law  partner,  was  to  become  his  bride. 
Those  who  knew,  described  her  as  tall  and  graceful,  with  soft  brown  hair 
worn  loosely  drawn  back  from  the  forehead;  her  eyes  violet  blue,  her  nose 
rather  large  and  prominent;  her  mouth  mobile  and  of  singular  beauty,  and 
a  distinct  in<lividuality  imparted  to  the  face  by  heavy  eyebrows  which  nearly 
met.    Beyond  this  the  public  was  in  ignorance. 

Wc<hiesday.  June  2,  1886,  was  set  for  the  President's  wedding  day. 
Miss  Folsom  arrived  from  Europe  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  ceremonies  were  celebrated  in  the  Bhie  Room  of  the  White 
House,  and  with  surroundings  in  all  respects  fitting  the  high  standing  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

Mrs.  Clc\'e!and  at  once  became  the  nation's  favorite.  Upon  assuming 
her  duties  at  the  White  House  she  showed  a  disposition  to  get  about  her  a 
coterie  of  the  young  ladies,  and  with  this  end  in  view  invited  certain  Senators 
and  Representatives,  with  tlieir  wives  and  daughters,  to  make  social  calls  at 
the  White  House  during  several  evenings  of  the  week.  She  was  thus  enafjled 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  social  qualifications  of  the  ladies  invited,  and 
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from  among  them  to  gather  her  own  little  court  for  the  brilliancies  of  the 
Washington  season.  In  all  these  delicate  duties  she  bore  herself  regally,  and 
not  alone  in  her  high  station,  but  in  her  personal  worth  also  was  she  accorded 
position  as  "the  first  lady  of  the  land."  and  in  no  respect  did  she  forfeit  the 
high  honor  so  unanimously  bestowed  upon  her. 

As  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  of  office  progressed  serious  questions  of  policy 
arose  wliich  strained  hi?  relations  with  many  in  his  own  party  and  more  bit- 
terly than  ever  antagonized  his  opponents.  On  the  questions  of  Civil  Service 
and  Tarifif  Reform  especially  difficulties  arose.  These  were  all  drawn  into 
the  Presidential  contest  of  1888,  and  the  outcome  was  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. He  bore  himself,  however,  with  great  dignity  and  courtesy,  maintain- 
ing in  his  last  message  to  Congress  the  ideas  on  which  many  of  his  warmest 
friends  considered  that  he  had  made  his  official  shipwreck.  On  the  close  of 
his  term  as  President  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  having  formed  there 
a  strong  alliance  for  ihe  prosecution  of  his  legal  profession,  and,  though  he 
held  a  less  conspicuous  post,  yet  he  remained  tlie  leader  of  the  Democracy 
during  the  next  four  years. 

With  1892  came  the  quadrennial  election  of  President,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  chosen  as  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  campaign  was  bitterly 
fought,  but  Mr.  Cleveland's  independence  and  integrity  won  him  many  votes 
from  the  Republicans,  and  he  was  elected.  While  his  administration  was 
dignified,  party  dissensions  arose  and  Mr.  Cleveland  received  severe  criticism 
from  many  of  his  own  party.  Business  conditions  were  unsettled,  industry 
languished,  and  a  period  of  "hard  times"  followed  the  panic  of  1893.  The 
Wilson  tariff  bill  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion was  wide-spread.  Following  this  came  the  "Silver  Question"  on  which 
Mr.  Cleveland's  party  was  hopelessly  split,  Mr.  Cleveland  refusing  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  silver  element  in  his  party.  He  retired  March  4,  1897. 
and  shortly  after  made  his  home  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  beneath  the- 
shadow  of  "Old  Nassau"  where  he  now  lives,  enjoying  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.  He  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  law-school  in 
connection  with  Princeton  College  and  in  this  work  finds  ample  scope  tot 
his  abilities  and  untiring  energy. 
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HE  life  of  William  McKinley  is  that  of  an  American  boy  who 
made  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  constantly  striving 
^il_  for  better,  with  no  vain  regrets,  but  a  constant  willingness 
to  work  that  he  might 
learn.  His  life-story  is 
fit  to  include  in  every 
t«xt-book,  not  only  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  young, 
but  as  a  reminder  of  the 
possibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  He  was  born 
at  Niles,  Ohio,  in  1843. 
He  comes  from  an  ances- 
try who  in  times  of  peace 
were  foremost  in  industry, 
and  in  days  of  war  always 
at  the  front.  On  his 
father's  side  his  people 
were  Highland  Scotch, 
brawny  and  brainy  men, 
who  needed  only  the  op- 
portunities and  enlighten- 
ment of  education.  They 
were  a  sturdy  set,  with 
a  determined  though  im- 
perfectly developed  idea 
of  freedom.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  real  with  them,  and  they 
left  the  Highlands  for  the  north  of  Ireland,  seeking  independence, 
later  coming  to  America  for  greater  liberty. 
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James  McKinley,  the  great-grandfather  of  William,  was  a  fine 
Scotch-Irish  lad  of  twelve  years  when  he  came  to  America.  One 
William  McKinley  came  to  America  with  James,  and  settled  in  the 
South,  where  his  descendants  have  been  and  are  still  men  of  distinc- 
tion. David  McKinley,  the  grandfather,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
one  of  the  sort  not  remembered  in  history,  except  under  the  grand 
classification  of  privates,  though  he  fought  with  gallantry  at  Brandy- 
wine,  Gcrmantown  and  Monmouth.  His  son  WiHiam,  father  of  our 
president,  was  a  sensible,  industrious  and  prosperous  iron  manufac- 
turer, who  died  at  Canton  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five. 

On  his  grandmother's  side  McKinley  comes  of  equally  good  and 
sturdy  stock.  His  mother,  Mary  Rose,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Andrew  Rose,  Sr.,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn  and  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  before  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Andrew  Rose,  Sr. ,  did  more  than  double  duty  in 
the  war  for  freedom  against  Great  Britain.  He  not  only  fought,  but 
made  weapons  to  fight  with.  This  is  an  ancestry  typically  American, 
one  of  soldiers  and  workers  for  the  country's  welfare  and  wealth,  and 
McKinley 's  good  fortune  cast  his  lot  in  a  happy  home,  where  a  true 
mother  imbued  the  children  with  love  of  God  and  of  country.  The 
McKinleys  and  the  families  into  which  they  married  were  all  indus- 
trious, hard-working  people,  religiously  inclined,  patriots  and  pioneers 
— a  hardy  race  that  battled  with  difficulty  and  helped  in  carving  a 
civilization  out  of  a  wilderness,  • 

The  lines  of  activity  pursued  by  his  forefathers  were  such  as  to 
leave  their  impress  upon  the  offspring.  Much  as  President  McKinley 
owes  to  his  own  energy,  yet  the  tendency  to  study,  to  activity^  and 
to  perseverance,  was  inherited.  Inheritance,  however,  was  not  every- 
thing. He  had  opportunities  for  application,  and  he  did  not  neglect 
them.  He  had  openings,  broader  and  better  than  his  ancestors,  and 
took  advantage  of  them.  He  did  not  have  the  advantage  nor  the 
embarrassment  of  a  great  name,  but  through  his  own  efTort,  his 
own  perseverance,  his  own  study  and  energy,  he  has  made  one  for 
himself. 

In  an  unpretentious  frame  building  in  the  small  town  of  Niles, 
Ohio,  William  McKinley  was  born.  There  was  no  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  though  his  parents  were  comfortably  situated.      He  was  the 


seventh  child,  out  of  a.  family  of  nine  children.  William  McKinley 
had  a  good  mother.  Her  gentle  guidance  and  her  religious  instruc- 
tion were  much  to  him.  She.  Hke  most  mothers  of  large  families, 
was  able  to  do  more  for  her  children  because  they  were  numerous 
than  had  she  but  one  or  two.  There  was  no  danger  of  WilHam 
being  spoiled,  and  the  association  with  brothers  and  sisters  naturally 
produced  a  thoughtfulness  for  others  and  a  regard  for  others"  opinions, 
and  at  the  same  time  helped 
develop  an  ability  to  care  for 
himself.  Mrs.  McKinley  trained 
her  son  to  patriotic  views,  and 
willingly  consented  to  his  enter- 
ing the  army  to  help  put  down 
the  rebellion  before  he  was  eight- 
een years  of  age.  She  had 
pride  in  his  abilities,  and  un- 
doubtedly greatly  rejoiced  when 
his  name  was  suggested  for  the 
greatest  and  most  e.xalted  office 
in  America. 

The  family  moved  from 
Niles  to  Poland  when  William 
was  still  young.  The  mother 
desired  her  children  to  have  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  the 
academy  in  Poland  had  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  abilities  of 
its  teachers-  There  William's 
sister,  Annie,  became  a  teachei 
and  William  a  scholar.  The 
young  boy  made  friends  always 
by  his  quiet  dignity  and  serious  habits — a  studious,  manly  boy,  who 
could  play  as  hard  as  he  studied.  Everybody  liked  him,  and.  of 
course,  bright  and  thorough  in  his  work  as  he  was,  there  were  proph- 
ecies that  he  would  make  a  great  man.  In  the  days  of  McKinley 's 
youth  men  and  boys  often  did  chores  to  help  the  family  along,  and 
that  was  what   McKinley  himself  did.     He  was  also  a  clerk  in  the 
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l*olancl  poKtoflRce  when  he  entered  the  war.  Two  months  after  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  i86i,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  the 
tav(rrn  in  Pokind.  in  a  small  town  the  hotel  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  nu'Cting-phico.  just  as  a  store  is,  in  a  village.  Here  the  citizens 
had  assembled  to  discuss  the  secession  of  States.  A  speaker  in  a 
fiery  talk  asked  who  would  be  first  to  defend  the  flag.  The  boys  of 
Poland  came  forward,  one  by  one,  and  among  them  was  McKinley. 
then  a  slight,  pale-faced,  studious-looking  young  man.  Two  years 
before  he  hatl  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  Bible-class,  constantly  seeking  information.  Before 
the  war,  at  seventeen,  he  had  gone  to  Allegheny  College,  but  illness 
called  him  home.  He  did  not  return,  but  began  teaching  school. 
Some  of  his  scholars  were  older  than  himself. 

At  the  town  meeting  above  referred  to,  McKinley  enlisted  in 
Company  E  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteers,  a  regiment  that 
produced  men  like  Stanley  Matthews,  afterward  Senator  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court:  President  Hayes,  and  W.  S. 
Rosccrans,  The  latter  was  first  colonel.  In  this  regiment  McKinley 
served  fourteen  months  as  a  private.  Speaking  of  his  conduct  with 
the  regiment.  General* Hayes  afterward  said:  "He  had  unusual 
character  for  the  mere  business  of  war.  Young  as  he  was,  we  soon 
found  that  in  business,  and  in  executive  abihty,  young  McKinley  was  a 
man  of  unusual  and  unsurpassed  c^{vicity,  especially  (or  a  boy  of  his 
age.  When  battles  were  fought  or  service  was  to  be  performed,  he 
a)wa}*5  took  his  place.  The  night  was  never  too  dark;  the  weather 
was  never  loo  cold;  there  was  no  sleet  or  storm,  or  hail  or  snow,  or 
rain  that  was  in  the  way  of  his  prompt  and  efficient  performance  of 
ever}*  duly." 

That  is  a  great  tribute  from  a  great  man.  General  Hayes  became 
commander  ol  the  regiment.  McKinley  went  on  his  staH.  and  he  served 
so  wdl  in  that  capadw  for  two  years  thai  Hayes  knew  him  **Uke  a 
book  and  loved  him  like  a  brother.  "^  That  friendship  mntimied  to  the 
l^st  .\l  the  faneral  of  cx-Pr«ident  Hayes,  in  iSqj.  Governor 
McKinley  was  present  with  his  staff  and  cried  like  a  chikl  when  he 
looked  at  the  body  of  his  oki  commander  and  iiieod. 

At  the  battle  of  .\nticUm.  prx>babl\-  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the 
war.  McKinley  was  rommtwaiy  sageant  in  the  Twen^-third  duo. 
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General  Hayes  says  of  his  services  then:  "  That  battle  began  at  day- 
light. Before  da)  hght  men  were  in  the  ranks  and  preparing  for  it. 
Without  breakfast,  without  coffee,  they  went  into  the  fight,  and  it 
continued  until  after  the  sun  had  set.  Early  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  famished  and  thirsty,  and  to  some  extent  broken  in  spirit.  The 
commissary  department  of  that  brigade  was  under  Sergeant  McKin- 
ley's  administration  and  personal  supervision.  From  his  hands 
every  man  in  the  regiment  was 


s 


served  with  hot  coffee  and  warm 
meats — a  thing  that  had  never 
occurred  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  any  other  army  in  the 
world.  He  passed  under  fire 
and  delivered  with  his  own  hands 
these  things  so  essential  to  the 
men  for  whom  he  was  laboring. 
I  told  Governor  Todd,  of  Ohio, 
this  incident.  With  the  empha- 
sis that  distinguished  him,  he 
said  :  •  Let  McKinley  be  pro- 
moted from  sergeant  to  lieuten- 
ant.'" 

Speaking  of  his  war  service, 
Major  McKinley  once  said:  "I 
always  look  back  with  pleasure 
upon  those  fourteen  months  1 
served  in  the  ranks.  They 
taught  me  a  great  deal.  I  was 
but  a  schoolboy  when  I  went 
into  the  army,  and  that  first  year 
was  a  formative  period  in  my 
life.  It  was  there  that  I  learned  much  of  men  and  of  affairs.  I 
have  always  been  glad  that  I  entered  the  .service  as  a  private  and 
served  in  that  capacity. " 

At  the   battle  of  Kcrnstown,  McKinley  was  on  General  Hayes' 
^taff.     When  the  battle  began  one  of  the  regiments  was  not  in  posi- 


on,  and  Lieutenant  McKinley  was  ordered  to  bring  it  in.     The  road 
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to  where  the  regiment  was  located  was  through  open  fields  and  right 
in  the  enemy's  line  of  fire.  Shells  were  bursting  on  his  right  and 
left,  but  the  boy  soldier  rode  on.  He  reached  the  regiment,  gave 
them  the  orders,  and  at  his  suggestion  they  fired  on  the  enemy  and 
slowly  withdrew  to  take  the  position  where  they  were  assigned.  It 
was  a  gallant  act  of  the  boy  soldier,  and  so  dangerous  that  General 
Hayes  hardly  expected  him  to  come  back  alive. 

At  the  battle  of  Opequan,  where  he  was  still  on  General  Hayes' 
staff,  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  for  gallantry,  and  good  judg- 
ment, but  for  military  skill.  He  had  been  ordered  to  bring  General 
Duval's  troops  to  join  the  first  division,  which  were  already  going  into 
battle.  There  was  a  question  as  to  the  route  to  take.  The  young 
officer  knew  it  intuitively,  and  acting  on  his  own  responsibility, 
directed  the  way  and  brought  the  troops  up  in  good  style,  taking  great 
chances  but  succeeding  nevertheless.  Other  equally  courageous  and 
dangerous  things  the  Ohio  officer  undertook. 

Later  on  he  served  with  General  Crook  as  a  staff  officer,  and  was 
finally  assigned  to  duty  with  General  Hancock.  He  entered  the  war 
at  seventeen  a  private,  among  several  hundred  thousand  other 
boys,  and  left  it  a  major  in  the  United  States  Volunteers 
by  brevet.  He  earned  every  promotion  by  his  own  skill.  Think 
of  it,  a  major  at  twenty-one  !  He  still  has  his  brevet  commis- 
sion. It  was  given  him  in  1864.  and  reads:  "  For  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's 
Hill."  Signed,  A.  Lincoln.  It  is  a  testimonial  of  bravery\  of  patriot- 
ism, and  of  manliness,  and  Major  McKinley  is  proud  of  it.  Who 
blames  him?  There  are  other  records  more  brilliant  ;  but  none  dis- 
played more  courage,  and  few  had  equal  responsibilities  at  his  age. 
His  horse  was  shot  from  under  him  at  Berryville,  He  appreciates 
the  hardships  of  the  private  soldier's  life,  for  he  endured  them  him- 
self. He  knows  the  worries  of  the  officer,  for  these  also  he  experi- 
enced. He  understands  the  duties  of  a  stafT  officer,  for  he  was  one. 
There  is  everything  in  his  record  that  is  creditable,  nothing  that 
is  discreditable.      He  was  a  typical  American  citizen  soldier. 

After  the  surrender  of  Appomattox,  and  after  he  was  mustered 
out.  Major  McKinley  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army. 
It  was  a  temptation  hard  to  resist,  for  army  life  had  given  him  a  love 


for  military  service  that  was  hard  to  overcome.  What  might  have 
been  his  career  had  he  remained  in  the  army  no  one  can  tell.  But 
he  acted  on  the  advice  of  his  father,  and  entered  civil  life.  He 
studied  law  in  Mahoning  county,  under  Judge  Glidden,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  his  family  made  sacrifices  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Their 
unselfishness  also  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Albany  Law  School, 
which  has  developed  many  men  of  brains  and  ability.  In  1S67,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  chose  Can- 
ton, then  a  small  town  of  about  six  thousand  people,  for  his  home. 
Canton  was  not  important  then,  though  great  manufactorijs  were  to 
develop  there,  and  the  Mahoning  Valley  was  to  become  a  great 
hive  of  industry. 

McKinley  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  politics,  and  his  life  as  an 
attorney  tended  to  increase  it.  The  Republicans  wanted  a  candi- 
date for  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  gave  it  to  McKinley,  a  new  man, 
as  a  mark  of  recognition.  He  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  his  opponents.  There  he  displayed  his  cus- 
tomary ability,  and  was  renominated,  only  to  be  defeated,  but  the 
opponent  who  overcame  him  won  by  forty-five  votes  only  The  cam- 
paigns for  Prosecuting  Attorney  marked  the  beginning  of  McKinley 's 
political  career.  While  practicing  law  he  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, but  did  not  run  for  office  until  1876-  He  stumped  the  district, 
and  often  now  speaks  with  pleasure  of  his  experience  as  a  young 
stump  speaker.  OKI  inhabitants  of  the  district  tell  of  the  great 
demand  there  was  forthc)'oung  speaker,  of  his  eloquence  and  control 
of  the  subject  he  handled. 

After  his  first  term  as  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Major  McKinley 
secured  a  large  law  jiractice.  He  ]irejiared  every  case  thoroughly 
and  knew  every  detail;  in  fact,  when  he  went  into  a  trial,  he  knew 
all  there  was  to  be  known  of  the  case  he  had  in  hand.  He  was  per- 
suasive as  an  advocate,  for  he  was  eloquent.  This  natural  ability, 
combined  with  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
gave  him  many  victories  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer. 
In  1871  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  whose  father  was  the 
editor  of  the  Canton  Repository  and  a  banker  as  well.  Miss  Saxton 
was  thoroughly  educated  and  had  been  abroad,  which  in  those  days 
was  an  unusual  advantage  for  a  young  woman   living  six  hundred 
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miles  from  the  sea.  Her  father  did  not  like  the  idea  of  her  marrying, 
but  finally  consented  saying  that  Major  McKinley  was  the  only 
man  that  ho  was  willing  she  should  marry.  Two  girls  blessed  this 
union.  One  died  when  still  a  baby,  and  the  other  after  it  had  reached 
four  )'cars  and  had  become  the  joy  of  the  house.  Mrs.  McKinley 
had  been  worn  by  the  death  of  her  father,  and  this  additional  afflic- 
tion aided  in  breaking  her  health.  She  likes  to  see  her  friends  and 
loves  children,  who  know  they  are  always  welcome  at  her  house- 
Mrs.  McKinley  is  an  adept  with  the  needle,  and  she  knits  well,  too. 
Many  clothes  and  warm  mitts  and  jackets  she  has  made  for  friends 
and  lor  the  poor.  In  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1893,  when  the 
Governor  spoke  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  eighty  out  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State,  he  \vas  never  too  wear\*  after  the 
last  meeting  on  Saturday  to  take  a  train  to  the  place  where  Mrs. 
McKinley  happened  to  be,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  Sundav 
with  her.  Though  an  invalid  she  has  been  cheerful,  never  faltering 
in  her  belief  in  her  husband. 

In  the  centennial  year  McKinley  was  brought  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  congressional  nomination.  There  were  other 
candidates,  including  three  from  Stark  County.  To  the  surprise  of 
his  opponents  William  McKinley  carried  all  the  townships  but  one, 
and  that  was  so  small  that  it  had  but  one  delegate.  As  a  result,  he 
was  nominated  with  a  cheer  on  the  first  ballot  Major  McKinley 
represented  his  district  for  fifteen  years.  He  had  been  in  the  House 
but  one  term,  when  his  county  was  placed  in  a  district  that  had  a 
Democratic  majority  of  i.8c»o»  Major  McKinley  stumped  the  dis- 
trict from  one  end  to  the  other  and  carried  it  by  1,300  plurality — 
truly  a  great  victor)'.  In  iSSo  he  was  ag.iin  elected.  Thus  by  the 
time  he  was  thirt}--nine  he  had  represented  his  district  in  Congress 
three  limes.  Unseated  toward  the  end  of  the  Forty -eighth  Congress, 
McKinley  was  rc-clectcd,  in  1SS4,  by  a  great  majority,  and  remained 
in  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-ninth.  Fiftieth,  and  Fifty-first 
Congresses-,  Slowly  but  surely  he  h.id  grown  in  influence.  He  had 
been  modes^i  in  his  ^vs\  years  of  congressional  life.  A  young  man, 
lull  of  cnihusi.ism  and  study,  and  inheriting  an  interest  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  countr\-.  a  natxura)  researcher,  he  was  from  the  beginning 
a  protectionist     The  district  he  represented  was  a  manufactunng 
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one.  He  studied  its  needs,  saw  where  protection  was  a  benefit,  and 
proposed  to  stand  by  that  cause.  That  he  has  done  so  ably,  even 
his  enemies  admit  He  knows  the  industries  of  the  country  thor- 
oughly, is  informed  of  business  conditions  in  every  section — a  student 
of  economics,  a  patient  bidder  for  information,  a  persistent  questioner 
regarding  conditions  everywhere. 

It  was  in  his  second  term  in  Congress  that  William  McKinley 
made  a  reputation  as  a  tariff  debater.  He  secured  recognition  in 
April  of  1878,  and  addressed  the  House  at  length.  His  speech  is 
very  interesting  reading  now,  and  surprises  even  those  who  are 
informed  of  his  ability,  that  he  should  then,  so  young  and  compara- 
tively inexperienced  in  congressional  work,  have  delivered  such  an 
admirable  plea  for  protection,  such  an  appeal  to  the  House  not  to 
strike  dov/n  the  industries  of  his  district — of  the  countr}'.  It  was 
really  a  wonderful  speech,  and  it  made  the  young  congressman  a 
reputation  that  was  national.  It  marked  him  as  the  successor  of 
James  A.  Garfield  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  Garfield 
was  then  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  was  elected  before  the  Convention  of  1880  made  him  a  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

McKinley 's  Washington  life  was  not  a  very  social  one.  A  man  of 
his  industry  and  studious  habits  had  little  time  for  society.  But  the 
McKinleys  had  friends.  They  were  not  social  leaders,  though  every 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them  appreciated  their  refine- 
ment. They  were  sought  out  by  many,  but  preferred  a  life  of  compara- 
tive seclusion,  brightened  by  the  intimate  friends  who  clung  around 
them.  In  1882,  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
he  urged  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  appointed,  and  made  an  able 
speech  in  its  support.  The  results  of  that  Commission  are  known. 
McKinley  helped  frame  the  tariff  bill  of  1883,  which  was  in  force  for 
seven  years.  Up  to  1884  Major  McKinley  had  been  known  chiefly 
for  his  connection  with  Congress.  He  had  by  that  time  a  national 
reputation,  and  was  regarded  as  a  rising  man.  He  had  not.  how- 
ever, entered  into  national  politics,  nor  taken  any  considerable  part 
in  Ohio  affairs.  He  had  simply  represented  his  district  in  Congress, 
but  Ohio  was  beginning  to  claim  him  as  one  of  her  great  men. 

In   1888  McKinley  was  on-e  of  the  delegates  to  the  Presidential 
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convention  held  in  Chicago.  Ohio's  choice  for  President  then  waT 
John  Sherman,  and  the  delegation  had  been  instructed  to  that  eflccL 
There  was  a  number  of  candidates  and  the  contest  was  prolonged. 
McKinley  was  a  power  in  the  convention  and  won  many  friends  by 
his  earnest  and  forceful  arguments  in  behalf  of  Sherman.  0:i  the 
sixth  ballot  some  one  voted  for  him.  Applause  followed,  and  the 
next  State  gave  him  seventeen  votes.  The  cheers  were  deafening.  It 
was  a  trying  moment.  A  word  from  him  and  the  highest  office  of  the 
world  was  his.  But  his  loyalty  to  his  State,  his  friend  John  Sherman, 
and  his  conscience,  never  wavered.  He  stepped  on  a  chair,  with  his 
frock  coat  buttoned  tightly  around  him  and  his  eyes  flashing  forth  the 
fire  so  characteristic  of  them  when  in  earnest.  There  was  a  stern 
lx)k  in  his  face.  The  convention  was  silent  Delegates  and  spec- 
tators leaned  forward  to  catch  what  he  was  about  to  say.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  he  would  relinquish  the  Presidential  prize,  would  sacri- 
fice ambition  to  remain  faithful  to  a  trust.  As  he  spoke  his  voice 
rang  through  the  great  auditorium.  There  was  a  defiant  tone  to  it- 
It  was  commanding.      It  was  irresistible.      He  said: 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  here 
as  one  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  my  State.  I  am  here 
by  resolution  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  commanding  me 
to  cast  my  vote  for  John  Sherman  for  President,  and  to  use  every 
worthy  endeavor  or  to  secure  his  nomination.  I  accepted  the  trust, 
because  my  heart  and  judgment  were  in  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  and  purpose  of  that  resolution.  It  has  pleased  certain  dele- 
gates to  cast  their  vote  for  me  for  President  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  honor  they  would  do  me,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  duty  resting 
upon  me  I  cannot  remain  silent  with  honor.  I  cannot  consistently 
with  the  wish  of  the  State  whose  credentials  I  bear,  and  which  has 
trusted  me;  I  cannot  consistently  with  my  own  views  of  personal 
integrity,  consent,  or  seem  to  consent,  to  permit  my  name  to  be  used 
as  a  candidate  before  this  convention.  I  would  not  respect  myself  if 
I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  or  to  permit  to  be  done  that  which 
could  even  be  ground  for  any  one  to  suspect  that  I  wavered  in  my 
loyalty  to  Ohio,  or  my  dex'otion  to  the  chief  of  her  choice  and  the 
chief  of  mine.  I  do  not  request — I  demand  that  no  delegate  who 
woald  not  cast  reflection  upon  me  shall  cast  a  ballot  for  me. "     That 
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settled  it.     McKinley  hzd  won.     Me  received  no  more  votes  and  Harrison 
was  named  on  the  seventh  ballot. 

Defeated  for  Congress  in  1890  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1891 . 
and  re-elected  fn  1893.  His  administration  was  admirable  in  every  way.  In 
189*1  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  to  which  he 
was  elected. 

Throughout  the  summer  he  remained  at  his  home  in  Canton,  where  he 
received  delegations  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Business-men,  farmers, 
working-men,  traveling-men  and  bankers  visited  him  to  assure  him  of  their 
support.  To  all  he  replied  in  fitting  terms,  and  by  his  wonderful  gras|)  of 
affairs,  his  wide  knowledge  of  all  classes,  his  calm,  dignified  speech,  and  his 
sincere  friendliness,  won  for  himself  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  met 
him.  His  administration  as  executive  of  the  country  has  commanded  the 
respect  and  approval  of  the  entire  country.  Indeed,  with  a  less  wise,  less 
patriotic  man  at  the  helm,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  we  would  have  drifted  in  our 
war  with  Spain.  When  the  Maine  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  in 
Feliruary,  1898,  the  whole  country  cried  for  vengeance.  But  the  president 
said:  "Let  us  wait  till  we  know  the  facts."  and  almost  single-handed  he  held 
back  the  war  until  the  facts  were  known  and  Congress  had  declared  war. 
When  war  came,  party  lines  were  wiped  out.  The  North  and  South  made 
common  cause  for  the  okt  flag,  and  the  "war  for  humanity." 

The  war  forced  new  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  Mr.  McKinley  as 
ihief  executive.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain  the  Philip])ines  and  Porto  Rico 
became  ours,  introducing  serious  questions  as  to  their  government.  These 
were  met  with  the  tact  and  judgment  that  characterized  his  administrative 
acts.  During  this  administration  business  revived,  industries  flourished  and 
prosperity  reigned.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  Mr, 
McKinley  should  be  renominated  for  the  presidency  in  the  campaign  of 
1900.  Duritig  his  term  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  was 
everywhere  the  recipient  of  the  good  will  and  approval  of  the  people.  His 
administration  will  stand  in  history  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best. 

The  world  knows  William  McKinley  best  as  a  public  man.  yet  there  is  a 
warmth  of  feeling,  a  sincerity,  a  purity  of  thought,  a  depth  of  character,  a  vein 
of  humor,  a  reserve,  a  patience  under  dilVicuUies.  a  devotion  to  friends,  a 
personal  attractiveness  and  a  breadth  of  character  that  make  him  admired 
and  loved,  that  delights  and  benefits,  that  charms  and  wins,  that  inspires,  and 
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never  wearies,  that  pleases  and  gratifies,  and  that  makes  one  glad 
to  see  him,  sorry  to  leave  him,  charmed  to  know  him,  and  proud  to 
be  his  friend. 

He  is  always  courtly,  and  gracious  as  well.  He  never  forgets 
that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  as  dignified  and  careful  of  his  words 
and  conduct  when  with  intimate  friends  as  in  public.  He  is  particu- 
larly charming  to  young  people,  and  seems  to  understand  them.  He 
has  also  a  way  of  dealing  with  children  that  arouses  confidence  and 
then  regard.  Possibly  they  appeal  to  him  because  he  lost  his  own. 
The  children  of  his  neighbors  in  Canton  are  all  his  friends.  For 
them  he  has  always  a  cheery  good  morning  and  a  friendly  word.  To 
his  wife  he  is  always  the  lover,  showing  the  delicate  attentions  that 
are  so  pleasing  to  a  woman,  and  particularly  to  one  whose  health  is 
infirm.  There  is  a  tenderness  in  his  voice  when  he  calls  her  name 
that  shows  he  speaks  from  his  heart. 

In  the  campaign  of  i  Sg6  an  errand  boy  on  the  Ne^o  York  ll^orld 
was  sent  to  interview  Mr.  McKinley,  The  boy's  report  of  his  half 
hour  with  Mr.  McKinley  is  in  part  as  follows;  "I  have  been  down 
to  Ohio  to  see  Mr.  McKinley,  the  big  republican.  I  wanted  to  see 
him  bad,  so  I  called  on  him  at  Canton,  Ohio,  the  town  he  lives  in. 
When  a  man  gets  big  like  him  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  boys  how 
to  become  great,  too,  so  I  thought  it  would  pay  me  to  go  down  there 
and  ask  of  him  some  advice  on  how  a  young  boy  can  start  in  life  and 
become  a  great  man. 

"  It  isn't  easy  to  ask  Major  McKinley  things  for  the  newspapers; 
I  knew  that  before  I  started,  so  I  found  Mr.  Boyle,  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  told  him  I  was  the  boy  reporter  for  the  Sunday  U'orld,  and 
all  the  boys  wanted  to  hear  about  Mr.  McKinley,  and  would  he 
please  fix  it  so  I  could  see  him.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  want  to  talk 
politics,  and  that  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  McKinley  how  I  or  other  boys 
could  get  to  be  as  famous  as  he  was.  Mr.  Boyie  laughed,  and  said  I 
might  call  around  in  the  morning.  When  morning  came  I  got  up 
early  and  started  for  the  McKinley  house.  I  went  up  to  the  door 
and  pressed  the  button,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  McKinley.  A  young 
man  came  to  the  door.  '  Come  right  in,'  says  he,  and  he  took  my 
card  and  went  into  a  room  right  by  the  door.  When  he  came  back 
he  said,    'Step  right  in  here  and  sit  down.'     I  walked  in,  and  there 
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was  a  big  man  sitting  in  the  corner.      I  knew  him  right  oft  as  soon  as 
I  seen  him.      It  was  Major  McKinley. 

"  I  seen  he  had  a  round  head  with  not  much  hair  on  the  top,  and 
I  knew  it  was  him.  He  wore  eye-glasses  and  a  black  coat  and  had 
awful  big  eyebrows,  and  he  didn't  look  like  as  if  he  was  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  I  hoped  he'd  talk  to  me  a  good  deal.  I  liked  him  right  off,  and 
then  I  looked  at  the  room.  It  was  his  library  and  he  uses  it  as  his 
office.  It  was  very  large  with  plenty  of  book  shelves.  Pictures  were 
hanging  on  the  walls,  also  a  large,  beautiful  picture  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
McKinley,  and  himself.  Just  then  Mr,  Boyle  came  down  stairs  and 
stepped  over  to  the  Major,  and  said  there  was  a  boy  there  to  see 
him.  Mr.  McKinley  got  right  up  from  his  chair  and  stared  at  me 
with  a  very  pleasant  smile  on  his  face.  'This  is  Harry  Wilson/ said 
Mr.  Boyle,  'who  has  come  from  New  York  to  see  you."  '  I'm  pleased 
to  see  you,'  said  Mr.  McKinley,  and  he  gave  me  his  hand  to  shake, 
and  I  liked  him  more  than  ever,  because  he  acted  as  if  he  was  real 
pleased  to  see  me. 

'•'Sit  down,*  said  he,  and  he  pointed  to  a  rocking-chair,  and 
then  he  sat  down  in  front  of  me, 

"  'Mr.  McKinley,'  I  said,  '  I  come  to  ask  you  if  you  would  give 
me  some  advice  as  to  how  a  young  boy  can  start  in  life  and  become 
a  great  man;  I  thought  you  could  tell  me.'  He  sat  still  for  a  mo- 
ment holding  his  cyc-glasscs  with  his  right  hand,  and  pushing  the  black 
bead  on  the  cord  with  his  other  hand.  He  thought  a  long  time,  and 
then  talked  very  slowly,  and  his  voice  was  deep.  '  Well,  he  said, 
*  first  a  boy  must  be  a  good  boy,  honest,  always  do  what  is  right,  pay 
attention  to  what  he  is  doing,  and  be  a  student;  he  must  go  to 
school  all  he  can.  learn  all  his  lessons,  and  he  mustn't  be  afraid  to 
study.'  'Mr.  McKinley.' I  said,  'will  you  please  tell  me,  do  you 
think  a  boy  has  as  much  chance  to  study  and  make  a  great  man  out 
of  himself  in  a  small  place  like  this  as  the  boys  in  great  cities  like 
New  York  have?  '  That  made  him  smite,  but  he  said  right  off,  '  A 
boy  can  make  anything  of  himself  that  he  pleases,  and  he  has  just 
as  much  chance  to  do  it  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.'  He  was 
beginning  to  get  warmed  up  and  was  beginning  to  talk  fast.  He 
went  on:  'It  don't  make  so  much  diflference  where  it  is  or  how  great 
the  part  he  plays,  but  it's  the  way  he  plays  it.     The  other  night  I 
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saw  a  play  at  the  theater  called  ' '  The  Rivals. "  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Drew  and  Mrs.  Drew,  and  Mrs.  Tabor,  and  Mr.  Crane  and 
Goodwin,  the  Holland  brothers,  and  Francis  Wilson,  played  the 
parts;  every  one  of  them  was  great  and  used  to  be  stars,  but  they 
were  content  to  take  some  parts  that  were  very  small  in  • '  The 
Rivals."  but  they  played  them  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  big. 
That  is  the  way  with  boys  and  men:  it  isn't  so  much  to  be  great  as 
to  do  whatever  you  have  to  do  well;    that  is  being  great.' 

"Mr.  McKinley  is  very  fond  of  his  mother,  who  is  eighty- 
seven  years  old,  and  lives  near  him,  so  I  said,  '  Can  a  boy  neglect 
his  mother  and  get  along  and  be  great,  Mr.  McKinley?'  He 
looked  very  grave  and  sad,  and  then  said;  'Harry,  a  boy  should 
always  be  good  to  his  mother.* 

"Then  I  said,  •  I  have  done  everj'thing  in  the  world  I  can  do 
for  my  mother,'  and  then  he  said:  'That's  right,  Hany';  do  all  j'ou 
can  at  all  times.'  Then  I  stopped  a  moment  and  said:  'Mr. 
McKinley,  will  you  tell  me  when  a  boy  ought  to  study  politics?' 
He  stopped  a  moment,  and  said  to  me:  '  Harry,  first,  a  boy  should 
study  the  historj'  of  his  countr)*.  and  learn  all  the  pohtical  history 
of  the  countr}-.  He  should  learn  what  the  leaders  have  done  for 
their  country,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  vote  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so  intelligently. ' 

' '  I  then  said :  •  Would  you  tell  me  how  you  earned  your  first 
dollar?'  He  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  as  if  that  wasn't  what 
he  exp>ected  me  to  ask  him;  then  he  put  up  his  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  head,  as  if  to  recall  the  years  which  had  passed  by.  and  then 
with  a  smile  said:  "Really,  I  can't  recall  the  first  dollar  that  I 
earned- '  When  I  was  a  boy  money  was  very  scarce,  and  you  had  to 
work  hard  for  what  little  money  you  got.  But  I  cant  remember  the 
first  dollar.     You  have  to  ask  me  something  easy.  * 

"Then  I  knew  my  talk  was  over  with  him.  I  felt  verj'  sorry  to 
say  good-bye,  but  I  said:  •  Mr.  McKinley,  I  want  to  thank  you.  for 
it  was  very  good  in  you  to  stop  to  talk  to  a  boy,  and  I  am  very 
grateful.'  '  And  I  am  ver\-  glad  that  you  came  to  see  me,'  says  he. 
•  Im  always  glad  to  talk  with  boys.  I  like  them,  and  like  to  be  with 
them.  What  is  there  in  all  the  world  nicer  than  a  boy,  except  a 
sweet  young  girl?' " 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER 

THE  INTERPRETER  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  boundless  prairies  learned  his  name, 
His  words  tlie  mountain  echoes  knew; 

The  northern  breezes  swept  his  fame 
From  icy  lakes  to  warm  bayou. 

—Olivef  Wendell  Holmes, 


3N  BOYHOOD.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  not  physically 
strong,  nor  did  he  show 
signs  of  that  great  power  which 
in  after  years  made  him  so  justly 
famous.  He  grew  too  fast  to  ma- 
ture mentally,  and  often  lagged 
behind  other  boys  of  his  age.  One 
day  over-hearing  a  conversation 
about  his  stupidity,  he  was 
aroused,  and  the  latent  talent  be- 
gan to  show  its  powers.  His 
early  education  consisted  only  of 
what  his  mother  taught  him  at 
home  and  that  which  he  obtained 
in  the  scanty  winter  terms  of  the 
country  school.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  boy  of  his  circumstances 
and  temperament  would  be  bash- 
ful He  could  not  even  speak  a 
DANIEL  WEBSTER.  piece  before  his  country   school. 

With  this  inadequate  preparation  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1801  at  the  age  of  19.    He  then  studied  law  in  Boston 
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and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805  from  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore. 
Affection  for  his  people  at  home  led  him  to  settle  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  close 
by  Salisbury,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  moved  to  Portsmouth,  the  largest  town  in  his 
native  state.  Here  he  soon  achieved  fame,  and  was  sent  to  Congress  at  the 
early  age  of  31  years.  His  knowletlge  of  international  law  secured  him  an 
immediate  place  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a  position  of  no  small 
honor  at  this  time,  as  the  United  States  was  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
With  eminent  sagacity  and  justice,  Webster  thought  that  attacks  on  Canada 
.should  cease;  that  the  conflict  should  be  confined  to  the  sea,  not  on  land. 
He  said:  "If  the  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean.  If  you  are  seriously 
contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theater,  where  alone  those  rights 
can  be  defended.  Thither  every  indication  of  your  fortune  points  you. 
There  the  united  wishes  and  exertions  of  the  nation  will  go  with  you.  Even 
our  party  divisions,  acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease  at  the  water's  edge." 

Webster  was  a  Federalist  in  his  views.  The  Federalists  were  in  the 
minority,  hence  his  scope  in  Congress  was  limited.  He  saw  a  broader  field  in 
the  practice  of  law,  so  withdrew  from  political  life,  going  to  Boston,  where 
within  three  years  he  made  a  national  reputation,  and  began  to  realize  an 
income  of  $20,000  per  year.  His  prestige  was  gained  by  a  plea  for  his  old 
alma  mater — Dartmouth  College.  The  State  Legislature  had  altered  the 
original  charter  and  reorganized  the  corporation.  In  this  the  courts  sus- 
tained the  legislature.  In  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Webster  took  the  stand  that  the  charter  of  1769  was  a  contract;  the 
acts  in  question  impaired  the  contract;  therefore,  they  were  void  because 
they  were  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  Mr.  Webster's 
plea.  So  profound  an  impression  did  the  decision  make  that  no  judge  since 
that  time  has  lost  sight  of  the  decision  or  forgotten  the  man  who  made  the 
plea. 

Daniel  Webster  was  versatile  as  well  as  gifted.  In  the  great  criminal 
case  of  Goodridge  and  Knapp  we  have  his  masterly  oration  on  "con- 
science," whicli  has  been  ever  since,  not  only  the  American  boy's  favorite 
"piece  to  speak."  but  the  American  girl's  proud  reminder  that  greatness  must 
consist  of  goodness  as  well  as  power. 

In  1820  Webster  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  If  the  Dartmouth  College  plea 
made  him  famous  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  the  Plymouth  address  estab- 
lished him  as  the  national  orator. 

In  1823  he  began  anew  his  political  career,  being  sent  as  a  representative 
*rom  Massachusetts  to  Congress.    He  remained  there  till  1827,  when  he  was 
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sent  to  tlie  Senate,  where  he  remained  till  the  day  of  his  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  he  served  in  Tyler's  cal>inet. 

In  January,  1830,  he  achieved  the  crowning  glory  of  his  political  life. 
The  occasion  was  a  debate  on  public  lands,  known  as  "Foote's  Resolution." 
In  this  debate  Mr.  Haynes  of  South  Carolina  attacked  New  Enpjlantl  for  pur- 
suing a  selfish  policy  with  reference  to  Western  lands.  Webster  pushed 
Haynes  with  questions,  till  Haynes  made  a  declaration  of  "Nullification." 
which  was  then  new  and  containeil  the  germ  of  secession.  Webster,  with  a 
seer's  mind,  laitl  hare   Haynes'  whole  doctrine  and  purpose.     People  had 
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come  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  his  speech.  The  effect  was 
tremendous,  crystallizing  the  sympathies  of  both  the  North  and  West.  If 
measured  by  its  result  no  single  speech  has,  perhaps,  ever  moved  the  nation 
so  deeply.  Such  powerful  reasoning  and  magnificent  eloquence  was  unani- 
mously convincing.  Haynes  liimself  afterwards  said  the  result  was  over- 
whelming. Mr.  Webster  stood  all  this  time,  like  a  giant,  his  eyes  glowing, 
his  voice  organ-like  in  its  melody  of  rise  and  fall;  his  logic,  invective,  sarcasm 
and  humor  following  each  other  in  bewildering  mastery. 

So  gifted  and  so  helpful  to  the  WHiig  party  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  seek  the  office  of  Presidency,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  it  ever  lay 
just  beyond  his  reach. 
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When  the  Whig  party  under  Tyler  came  into  power,  Webster  was 
selected  as  the  Secretary  of  State.  Differences  of  opinioti  came  up,  his  col- 
leagues resigned^  but  he  remained  loyal.  His  country  needed  his  services. 
At  this  time  the  United  States  had  three  points  of  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  led  to  war,  but  Mr.  Webster  conducted  them  to 
a  peaceful  issue  and  at  the  same  time  widened  the  scope  of  our  treaties. 

When  he  re-entered  the  Senate  in  1845  li<^  was  brought  again  into  the 
midst  of  the  great  issues  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  his  speech  of  May 
7,  1850,  offended  his  constituents,  and  when  in  Faucuil  Hall  he  endeavored 
to  explain  his  course  he  was  received  with  coldness  and  dissent;  yet  his 
position  did  not  vary  in  the  least  from  that  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed. It  was  the  people  who  were  changed.  Coldness  was  deepening  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Webster  feared  alike  the  Abolitionist 
and  the  Secessionist,  yet  he  was  in  sympathy  with  Henry  Clay's  views  and 
helped  on  the  "Missouri  Compromise."  He  tried  to  save  the  Union  by  that 
compromise,  but  the  time  for  a  middle  course  was  now  gone.  G(5ing  before 
the  Whig  convention  in  1852  he  threw  all  his  influence  and  energy  on  the  side 
of  what  he  considered  right,  but  failed.  His  star  had  set.  As  the  compro- 
mise carried  with  it  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  he  failed  again  to  carry  the  nom- 
ination of  his  party  to  the  Presidenc}'.  The  liible  quotation  was  fitly  exem- 
plified, "-\  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  So  with  his  party.  He 
died  in  October,  1852,  before  the  election,  and  hence  was  spared  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  the  fall.  He  was  born  January  18.  1782,  thus  compassing  a 
little  over  three  score  and  ten  years.  Tliey  were  great  vears.  calling  for  vast 
expenditures  of  life  force,  and  he  gave  freely  of  all  he  had. 
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I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death! 

■ — Patrick  Henry. 
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^,,^   ATKICK  HENRY  was  four  years  younger  than  Washing- 

^^JJ     ton,  having  been  born  in  1 736,  in  the  county  of  Hanover, 
Virginia. 

At  the  time  he  received  the  name  of  Patrick,  there 
was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  might  be  honored  by  such 
bestowal,  for  he  had  a  right  to  the  gift  of  brains  from  the  families  of 
both  father  and  mother. 

His  father,  John  Henry,  was  a  sturdy  Scotchman  of  sound 
intellect,  high  character  and  good  education.  Several  of  his  relatives 
were  men  of  eminence  in  the  old  world.  Among  them  was  the 
English  orator,  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  his  second  cousin.  Patrick's 
mother  came  of  a  fine  old  Welsh  family  named  Winston.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  fond  of  music  and  eloquence,  gifted  in  conversation 
and  disposed  to  be  dramatic.  What  more  could  an  orator  ask  in  the 
way  of  inheritance? 

But  it  was  some  time  before  he  discovered  his  gift.  And  it 
seemed  for  a  number  of  years  as  if  it  was  likely  to  be  something  quite 
different  from  credit  which  the  young  Virginian  was  destined  to  shed 
upon  his  honored  name. 

It  was  easy  for  a  boy  to  escape  an  education  in  Virginia  in  those 
days,  if  escape  was  what  he  was  bent  on.  There  were  few  schools 
and  no  truant  officers  abroad  in  the  land.  People  who  could  afford 
it  and  wished  it  had  tutors  in  their  homes  for  their  children.  There 
was,  however,  a  small  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Henry  home. 
This  Patrick  attended  for  some  time,  but  managed  very  skillfully  to 
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was  fond  of  reading  and  preferred  good  books.  His  speeches  showed 
great  command  of  language  as  well  as  of  facts.  If  he  accomplished 
as  little  in  school  as  some  authorities  would  have  us  beheve,  he  must 
have  made  up  for  it  by  severe  study  in  his  later  life. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  learned  either  so  much  or  so  Httle 
that  it  was  thought  unnecessar}'  for  him  to  attend  school  longer,  and 
he  went  into  business  as  a  salesman  in  a  country  store.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  his  father  set  him  up  in  a  store  with  his  elder  brother,  a 
lad  rather  more  idle  and  fond  of  fishing  than  himself.  Another  year 
was  enough  to  bring  that  venture  to  an  end. 

He  next  seems  to  have  rested  a  year,  and  at  eighteen  he  was 
married,  though  without  money  or  prospects.  The  bride's  name  was 
Sarah  Shelton.  The  outlook  was  a  dismal  one  in  the  eyes  of  every- 
body except  the  young  people  themselves.  But  the  parents  of  both 
interfered  to  ward  off  starvation  and  endowed  them  with  a  farm  and 
five  or  six  slaves. 

Now  why  should  a  young  man  work  who  had  so  magnificent  an 
establishment  ?  Or  why  make  his  head  ache  with  accounts  and  man- 
aging? But  the  slaves  ate  up  everything  they  could  raise  and  Pat- 
rick was  as  poor  with  his  farm  as  he  had  been  without  it.  When  a 
man  is  out  of  money,  something  must  be  sold,  and  Patrick  Henry 
sold  his  farm  that  supported  the  slaves  and  the  slaves  that  lived  off 
the  farm.  He  was  then  as  well  off  as  he  was  before  and  had  a  little 
money  beside.  This  he  invested  in  a  store,  perhaps  thinking  that 
his  agricultural  experience  had  given  him  an  added  fitness  for 
mercantile  pursuits.  It  took  him  three  years  to  become  a  bankrupt. 
His  store  was  then  shut  up  for  him,  saving  him  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing it  in  the  morning  and  keeping  the  flies  off  the  sugar  barrel  and 
closing  the  store  at  night.     He  next  decided  to  become  a  lawyer. 

Certainly  his  example  up  to  this  time  would  not  be  a  very  good 
one  for  a  young  man  to  imitate.  But  we  know  that  from  this  time 
on  he  took  up  the  business  of  living  in  earnest;  and  perhaps  his  mind 
had  been  more  active  than  any  one  knew  during  those  apparently 
idle  years.  He  was  groping  in  the  dark,  but  groping  towards  the 
light.  During  those  seemingly  fruitless  years,  he  had  at  least  learned 
to  take  an  interest  in  some  of  the  best  things  in  literature.  He 
began  with  light  reading,  but  by  degrees  became  interested  in  history, 
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especially  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  read 
Livy's  histories  through  once  a  year,  using  an  English  translation. 
He  also  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  English  and  American 
history.     Among  all  books,  his  favorite  was  the  Bible. 

He  had  the  excellent  habit  of  reading  a  few  good  books  thoroughly. 
His  mind  grasped  readily  the  important  things  in  a  narrative  or  an 
argument.  He  knew  human  nature  well  enough  to  indicate  that  he 
had  been  watching  and  thinking  while  he  had  apparently  been  loafing 
in  the  store  or  tavern  and  gossiping  with  his  neighbors.  He  was 
sympathetic  and  had  an  irresistible  fund  of  humor  and  pathos  at  his 
command.  And  he  had  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  All  these  qualities 
united  to  make  him  a  prince  among  lawyers  and  the  greatest  of 
American  orators. 

Having  once  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  not  long 
in  preparing  for  his  legal  examination.  Some  writers  say  he  studied 
nine  months,  while  others  say  six  weeks.  He  says  himself  that  he 
spent  one  month  in  reading  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton, and  then  went  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  examination. 
There  were  four  examiners.  Two  of  them  refused  his  application  at 
first,'  one  without  examination,  on  the  ground  of  his  awkward  and 
ungainly  appearance.  They  reconsidered  the  matter,  however,  after 
consulting  with  the  others,  and  signed  his  license  to  practice  law  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  a  good  mind  and  could  and  probably  would 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  law,  although  in  their  opinion  he  had 
not  done  so  already.  During  the  test,  one  of  the  examiners  engaged 
him  in  an  argument  and  he  defended  his  opinion  so  well  that  his 
opponent  yielded  him  the  victory,  saying:  "Mr.  Henry,  if  your 
industry  be  only  half  equal  to  your  genius,  I  augur  that  you  will  do 
well,  and  become  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  your  profession." 

There  has  arisen  a  tradition  that  Patrick  Henry  was  '  •  originally 
a  bar-keeper, "  or,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said,  that  for  three  years 
after  receiving  his  license  he  *  •  tended  travelers  and  drew  corks. "  The 
origin  of  this  story  was  probably  the  fact  that  for  two  or  three  years 
about  this  time  he  lived  with  his  father-in-law.  who  kept  a  tavern  in 
Hanover  county,  and,  being  of  an  obliging  disposition,  he  was  always 
ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  welcoming  or  entertaining  guests.  He  was 
popular  among  his  old  neighbors,  and  his  account  books,  which  have 
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been  preserved,  show  that  he  had  plenty  of  employment  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  law  career.  The  books  show  also  that  he  now 
began  to  pay  in  money  the  many  favors  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father-in-law. 

When  Mr.  Henry  had  been  practicing  law  for  about  four  years, 
he  took  a  case  which,  with  others  of  its  kind,  became  celebrated  in 
history  and  is  known  as  "The  Parson's  Cause." 

-The  church  of  England  was  at  that  time  the  established  church 
of  Virginia  and  the  ministers  were  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  Before 
this  time  the  law  had  been  that  they  should  receive  their  salaries  in 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  each  year  instead  of  money. 
This  was  generally  satisfactory,  as  tobacco  brought  a  good  price  and 
found  ready  sale.  But  in  1758  there  was  less  tobacco  raised  than 
usual,  and  the  colony  of  Virginia  passed  a  law  requiring  the  ministers 
to  accept  in  payment  for  their  services  the  Virginia  paper  money, 
which  was  not  good  for  much  at  home  and  could  not  be  used  at  all  in 
England.  As  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  money  was  worth  only 
about  a  third  as  much  as  the  tobacco  they  had  been  receiving,  the 
poor  preachers  were  left  in  a  bad  way.  It  was  an  outrageous  fraud. 
The  county  of  Hanover,  to  its  credit,  let  it  be  said,  declared  the  act 
unlawful.  It  then  remained  for  the  parsons  to  .sue  for  damages. 
One  of  the  first  to  do  this  was  the  Reverend  James  Maury.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  this  case  as  in  a  number  of  others  brought  u]> 
later,  Patrick  Henry  was  the  counsel  on  the  side  of  injustice.  He 
began  his  speech  very  awkwardly,  but,  warming  up  to  the  occasion, 
he  soon  had  the  jury  and  the  entire  audience  under  the  most  per- 
fect control  According  to  the  law,  the  jury  was  obliged  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  for  damages,  but  acting  under  the  wonderful  influence  of  the 
orator,  they  fixed  the  damages  at  one  cent. 

The  people,  many  of  whom  had  sided  with  the  parsons  before 
the  speech,  were  now  enthusiastically  on  the  side  of  Henry.  They 
cheered  until  they  were  hoarse.  They  crowded  around  him,  and, 
lifting  him  up  on  their  shoulders,  carried  him  out  of  the  house  and 
around  the  yard  in  triumph,  and  his  father,  who  was  present,  wept 
for  pure  joy. 

Other  cases  of  the  same  kind  were  immediately  put  into  his 
hands,  and  he  gained  rapidly  in  fame  and  patronage.     From  that 
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time  he  took  his  place  as  the  first  orator  in  Virginia.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  Httle  ashamed  of  hiy  course,  for  he  is  known  to  have 
apologized  for  it  to  his  minister  uncle  and  others.  It  is  a  pity  he  did 
not  offer  a  better  apology  by  refusing  to  take  the  case.  The  tempta- 
tion of  popularity  and  large  fees  overcame  him  in  this  case,  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  was  generally  and  often  nobly  on  the  side  of  right 
and  justice. 

In  May,  1765,  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  It  was  a  notable  year  and  gave  our  young  orator 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  opportunities  to  use  the  power  that  was 
in  him  in  dealing  with  public  questions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  beginning 
of  the  "  taxation  without  representation,"  which  ended  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  a  law, 
the  Virginia  legislature  was  paralyzed,  and  although  the  feeling 
against  it  was  intense,  none  of  the  older  leaders  were  ready  to  take 
action.  They  were  cautious  and  too  much  afraid  of  consequences  to 
speak  out  boldly. 

Imagine,  then,  their  consternation  when  this  ill-dressed,  awk- 
ward young  backwoodsman  of  twenty-nine  years,  without  reputation 
or  experience  in  public  matters,  arose  and  read  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  declared  plainly  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  tax  the  colony  but 
the  colonists  themselves.  He  had  waited  until  he  found  that  none  of 
the  older  members  would  take  a  bold  stand,  and  then  he  hurriedly 
scratched  off  his  resolutions  on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law  book.  And 
after  reading  the  resolutions  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
dramatic  of  his  speeches. 

In  it  occurred  the  passage  now  so  familiar  to  every  one:  "  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus  ;  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell  ;  and  George  the 
Third  "  — the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "Treason!  trea- 
son 1 "  He  waited  calmly  until  the  cries  ceased,  then  continued 
defiantly —  "and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their  example.  If 
this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. " 

The  speaker's  "torrents  of  eloquence"  carried  the  house  by 
storm.     The  resolutions  were  passed,  though  with  some  omissions. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  session  and  Patrick  Henry's  work  was 
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done.  He  started  home  wearing  a  pair  of  buckskin  trousers  and 
riding  a  poor,  lean  horse  which  appeared  as  much  a  backwoodsman  as 
himself.  In  a  single  speech  Mr.  Henry  had  proved  himself  the 
greatest  orator  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  Virginia. 

And,  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  he  had  done  something  to 
change  the  course  of  history.  He  had  kindled  a  little  flame  which 
spread  from  colony  to  colony  and  was  not  to  be  extinguished  until 
America  should  become  a  nation.  To  be  sure,  this  movement  would 
have  started  somewhere  if  it  had  not  started  with  Patrick  Henry  in 
Virginia.  And  it  must  be  said  that  the  New  England  colonies  were 
at  the  same  time  taking  energetic  action  in  regard  to  the  hated 
law.  But  "the  publication  of  the  Virginia  resolves  proved  an 
alarm  bell  "  to  inspire  with  courage  many  who  before  were  weak  and 
halting. 

For  the  next  nine  years  Patrick  Henry  devoted  himself  steadily  to 
law  and  politics.  His  practice  was  now  removed  from  the  county  to 
the  general  court.  It  was  very  large  and  was  generally  made  up  of 
the  most  important  cases  in  the  colony,  but  fell  off  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nine  years,  when  the  colonists  were  forgetting  their  own 
private  grievances  in  the  stirring  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

He  had  been  growing  prosperous  as  well  as  famous,  and  soon 
after  he  made  his  notable  speech  in  the  Virginia  legislature  he  bought 
an  estate  called  Roundabout,  in  Louisa  county,  which  he  made  the 
home  of  his  family  for  several  years.  In  1771  he  bought  a  country 
place  called  Scotchtown  in  his  own  county  of  Hanover,  where  he 
remained  until  Virginia  became  a  state  and  he  was  elected  its  first 
governor. 

In  1774,  Patrick  Henry  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  to  discuss  the  tyranny  of  George 
III.,  and  consider  how  to  meet  it. 

It  fell  to  him  to  make  one  of  the  opening  speeches.  It  was 
calm,  business-like  and  fair-minded.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  see  that  the  only  way  out  of  slavery' 
was  by  war.  And  what  he  saw  he  had  a  tremendous  power  to  make 
others  see.  Before  the  close  of  this  convention  he  was  known  as  the 
first  orator  in  America. 

But  it  was  in  a  Virginia  convention  in    1775  that  he  made  the 
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greatest  speech  of  his  life.    The  closing  passages  were  as  follows,  and 
produced  the  most  intense  excitement: 

' '  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a 
just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will 
raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to 
the  strong  alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides, 
sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  t 
now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  i,t 
submis.sion  and  slavery.  Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clanking 
may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable.  And 
let  it  come!     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come! 

"It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry  peace,  peace^  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field. 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What 
would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death!  " 

But  it  was  not  merely  his  words,  great  as  they  were,  that  affected 
his  listeners  so  powerfully.  His  delivery  was  wonderful.  When  he 
came  to  the  words,  ' '  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  liberty  ?"  he  stood  bent  over, 
"like  a  condemned  galley  slave  loaded  with  fetters,  awaiting  his  doom. " 
His  wrists  were  crossed  as  if  chained.  His  hearers  could  almost  see 
the  chains.  But  at  the  words,  "  Give  me  liberty,"  his  whole  appear- 
ance was  changed,  his  fetters  were  shivered,  and  he  stood  "erect and 
defiant."  And  at  the  word  "death,  "he  appeared  to  be  holding  a 
dagger  pointed  at  his  heart;  while  his  voice  became  a  dirge,  but  a 
dirge  that  told  the  triumph  of  death. 

He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  made  commander  of 
the  first  soldiers  raised  in  Virginia  for  the  Revolution,  but  not  being 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Brigadier-General  as  he  expected,  he  soon 
resigned  and  went  home.  Just  why  he  was  not  appreciated  in  this 
line  of  work  is  not  quite  clear,  though  it  is  thought  by  many  that  he 
had  not  much  military  talent.     It  is  quite  possible  that  that  is  true, 
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though  he  had  little  opportunity  during  his  short  career  as  a  soldier  to 
prove  what  he  could  do,  and  he  was  certainly  not  a  coward. 

He  returned  to  a  sad  home,  for  his  wife  had  died  but  a  few 
months  before.  He  spent  a  few  weeks  with  his  six  motherless 
children  before  he  was  called  away  to  other  duties,  first  in  another 
Virginia  convention  at  Williamsburg.  And  on  the  fifth  of  July  fol- 
lowing, the  day  after  independence  had  been  declared  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  his  health  was  considerably  affected  by 
the  cares  of  his  public  life.  He  declined  reelection  and  retired  to  a 
new  home,  an  estate  called  Leathcrvvood,  which  he  had  recently 
bought  in  Henry  county,  near  the  Kentucky  line. 

It  seemed  to  be  his  wish  to  remain  there  in  quiet,  but  his  rest 
was  interrupted  by  public  business,  from  which  it  seemed  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  was  almost  immediately  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  After  a  year's 
rest  at  Leatherwood  he  accepted  an  election  to  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture and  served  in  that  body,  whenever  the  state  of  his  health  per- 
mitted, until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  capital  had  some  time  before  this  been  removed  from 
Williamsburg  to  Richmond,  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in 
the  Carolinas  it  was  thought  unsafe  for  the  legislature  to  remain  so 
near  the  enemy.  They  adjourned  to  Charlottesville,  a  safer  place 
among  the  mountains,  and  again  to  Staunton,  still  farther  away  from 
danger.  It  is  said  that  when  the  reverend  lawgivers  at  Charlottes- 
ville heard  that  the  British  General  Tarleton  was  after  them,  they 
"stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  but  went  at  once,  taking 
first  to  their  horses  and  then  to  the  woods." 

A  number  of  interesting  stories  are  told  about  this  rather  undig- 
nified flight.  Among  others,  this  one  will  illustrate  both  the  wrath  of 
the  inhabitants  over  what  many  of  them  considered  the  cowardice  of 
their  legislators,  and  the  high  regard  in  which  Patrick  Henry  was  held. 
A  small  party,  including  Mr.  Henry,  stopped  at  a  little  cabin  in  the 
woods  and  asked  the  old  woman  who  came  to  the  door  for  some 
supper.  When  she  asked  who  they  were,  the  great  Virginian  orator 
replied  that  they  were  members  of  the  legislature  and  had  been  com- 
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pelled  to  leave  Charlottesville  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  "  Ride  on,  then,  ye  cowardly  knaves, "  she  retorted,  *'here 
have  my  husband  and  sons  just  gone  to  Charlottesville  to  fight  for  ye, 
and  you  running  away  with  all  your  might.  Clear  out;  ye  shall  have 
nothing  here."  "But,"  said  the  orator,  "we  were  obliged  to  fly. 
It  would  not  do  for  the  legislature  to  be  broken  up  by  the  enemy. 
Here  is  Mr.  Speaker  Harrison;  you  don't  think  he  would  have  fled 
had  it  not  been  necessary?"  "  I  always  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Harrison  till  now,  but  he'd  no  business  to  run  from  the  enemy, "  and 
she  turned  to  slam  the  door.  "  Wait  a  moment,  my  good  woman," 
continued  Mr.  Henry,  "you  would  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Tyler  or 
Colonel  Christian  would  take  to  flight  if  there  were  not  good  cause  for 
so  doing?"  "  No,  indeed,  that  I  wouldn't, "  she  answered.  "But 
Mr.  Tyler  and  Colonel  Christian  are  here;"  "  They  here?  Well,  I 
never  would  have  thought  it."  She  hesitated.  "  No  matter, "  she 
went  on.  "We  love  these  gentlemen,  and  I  didn't  suppose  they 
would  ever  run  away  from  the  British;  but  since  they  have,  they 
shall  have  nothing  to  eat  in  my  house.  You  may  ride  along. "  Then 
Mr.  Tyler  came  to  the  rescue.  "What  would  you  say,  my  good 
woman,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  Patrick  Ht.'nry  flrd  with  the  rest  of 
us?"  "  Patrick  Henry?  I  should  tell  you  there  wasn't  a  word  of  truth 
in  it,"  was  the  old  woman's  angry  retort.  "Patrick  Henry  would 
never  do  such  a  cowardly  thing."  "  But  tjiis  is  Patrick  Henry/'  said 
Mr.  Tyler.  This  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  loyal  old  woman.  She 
jerked  her  apron  string  a  time  or  two,  and  then  said:  "  Well,  then, 
if  that's  Patrick  Henry,  it  must  be  all  right.  Come  in,  and  ye  shall 
have  the  best  I  have  in  the  house. "  It  has  been  rather  unkindly 
suggested  that  Mr.  Henry's  sentiment  at  the  time  of  this  flight  must 
have  been,    "  Give  me  liberty,  but  not  death." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  and  certainly  did  not  indi- 
cate much  bravery.  But  we  should  remember  that  Patrick  Henry 
had  many  times  risked  his  life  in  his  bold  speeches.  It  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  judge  him  by  one  weak  act  when  he  had  committed 
so  many  brave  ones.  Besides,  the  lawgivers  could  have  done  no 
good  by  remaining  in  danger.  It  was  quite  different  from  running 
away  in  battle. 

It  is  not  often  remembered  that  it  was  Patrick  Henry  who  made 
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the  first  effectual  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia.  He  was  him- 
self a  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the 
established  church  of  Virginia,  and  which  at  that  time  considered 
unlawful  all  forms  of  worship  except  its  own.  He  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Virginia  legislature  requiring  perfect  religious  freedom  to 
be  granted  to  people  of  every  denomination.  This  was  passed  the 
year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Another  proof  of  his  liberality  is  found  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
tories,  the  people  who  had  remained  loyal  to  King  George  during  the 
war.  They  were  treated  so  harshly  in  some  of  the  colonies  that 
thousands  of  them  left  the  country  and  found  homes  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  elsewhere.  In  Virginia  the  feeling  against  them  ran  so  high  that 
a  bill  was  passed  forbidding  the  admission  of  any  of  them  into  the 
state,  Patrick  Henry  had  been  stern  enough  toward  them  while  the 
war  lasted,  but  now  that  it  was  over  and  we  were  victorious,  he 
thought  we  could  afford  to  be  generous.  He  introduced  a  bill  to 
repeal  this  law,  and,  although  he  was  at  first  alone  in  advocating  it, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  it  passed.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  m  Virginia  to  urge  a  kindly  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
Indians. 

In  1784  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  He  served 
for  two  years  and  then  declined  reelection.  He  had  so  long  neg- 
lected his  own  interests  in  the  public  service  that  he  had  grown  very 
poor.  He  wanted  to  provide  for  his  old  age  and  for  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  again  took  up  the  law.  His 
health  was  delicate  but  he  worked  vigorously,  and  in  eight  years  he 
was  able  to  retire  with  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1795  he  bought  an  estate  called  Red  Hill  in  Charlotte  county, 
where  he  made  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  last  years 
were  spent  very  happily  with  his  family  and  friends.  The  same 
year  in  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Red  Hill,  President 
Washington  offered  him  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  the  quiet  of  his  domestic  life. 
He  also  declined  a  nomination  as  governor  of  Virginia  in  i  796. 

In  the  spring  of  1 799,  important  matters  were  expected  to  come 
before  the  legislature  and  he  was  begged  to  allow  himself  to  be  a  can- 
didate.    He  consented,  and.  though  very  weak  and  infirm,  went  to 
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He  snatched  the 
lightning  from  heaven 
and  the  scepter  from  the  hands 
of  tyrants. 

—  Turgot. 

(^  HE  ancestors  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
in  lived  for  three  hundred 
years  or  more  in  the  village  of 
Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  England. 
The  first  of  the  family  of  whom  there  is 
any  record  owned  and  cultivated  a 
small  farm  of  thirty  acres  and  eked 
out  his  small  income  by  blacksmithing. 
This  farm  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  until  they  came  to  America, 
always  passing  at  the  death  of  the 
father  to  the  eldest  son,  as  landed  prop- 
erty did  in  England  and  does  to  this 
day.  The  eldest  son  also  inherited  the 
father's  occupation,  so  that  all  the 
owners  of  this  little  farm  were  also 
blacksmiths. 
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JoeqA  Franklio.  the  father  of  Benjamin,  being  a  yooi^er  son* 
did  not  come  into  the  family  property  or  the  paternal  occupation,  but 
became  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler.  He  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  wishing  a  greater  degree  of  religious 
freedom,  came  to  New  England  about  1685.  He  had  seven  children 
by  his  first  wife,  who  came  with  him  from  England.  After  her  death 
he  married  again  and  brought  up  a  second  family  of  ten  children. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  fifth  son  for 
fi\'e  generations  back.  He  was  the  youngest  son,  and  naturally  enough 
was  called  Benjamin.  His  mother  was  Abiah  Folger.  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  earhest  New  England  settlers,  a  man  of 
some  note  in  his  day  and  the  writer  of  occasional  verse.  Only  one 
of  his  poems,  however,  was  ever  printed,  and  we  may  judge  from 
the  single  stanza  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  writings  of 
his  distinguished  grandson,  that  the  world  lost  little  in  losing  the 
remaining  poems. 

Benjamin  was  bom  in  1 706  in  Boston,  which  was  then  a  strag- 
gling town  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  though  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  America-  Queen  Anne  was  still 
touching  to  cure  the  King's  Evil,  and  ruling  over  England  and  her 
ten  American  colom'es — the  last  three  of  the  thirteen  were  yet  in  the 
future.  There  were  no  railroads  or  even  stage-coaches.  Wolves  and 
bears  disputed  the  right  of  way  with  the  Indians  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  "shaggy  continent,"  and  witches  still  cantered  on 
broom-sticks  up  and  down  the  length  of  those  civilized  portions  of  the 
country  from  which  the  more  material  foes  had  been  exterminated. 
The  publication  of  the  first  newspaper  on  the  continent,  the  Boston 
News-Letter,  had  been  begun  only  four  years  before,  and  it  was  a 
small  sheet  of  not  much  account,  except  that  it  was  a  beginning  and 
a  prophecy.  It  was  high  time  for  Benjamin  Franklin  to  be  born  if 
journalism  was  going  to  get  a  start  in  the  United  States  in  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Benjamin  commenced  to  go  to  school  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  He  had  already  learned  to  read  and  had  convinced  his  friends 
that  he  should  be  a  scholar.  His  father  thought  of  making  him  a 
minister,  and  his  uncle  Benjamin  promised  him  a  volume  of  sermons 
which  he  had  himself  taken  down  in  shorthand.    But  his  father -foundj 
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that  he  woulcil  be  unable  to  give  his  son  a  college  education,  and  the 
ministry  had  to  be  given  up.  His  father  then  thouj^ht  that  writing,' 
and  arithmetic  would  be  about  all  he  would  need  for  business  life,  and 
he  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  school  where  nothing  was  taught  but 
those  branches. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  schooling  came  to  an  end,  for  his 
father  took  him  out  of  school  to  stay  in  the  shop  and  help  make  soap 
and  candles.  He  would  cut  the  wicks,  pour  the  melted  tallow 
into  the  molds,  run  errands  and  the  like. 

But  Benpmin  did  not  like  the  tallow  trade.  He  thought  he 
would  much  prefer  to  be  a  sailor.  He  was  a  good  swimmer  and 
learned  to  manage  a  boat  well.  But  his  father  was  unwilling  he 
should  go  to  sea,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

He  was  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
led  them  into  mischief.  The  boys  used  to  stand  and  fish  on  the  edge 
of  a  salt  marsh.  The  place  had  become  very  muddy  through  much 
tramping,  when  Benjamin  suggested  to  the  boys  that  they  should 
build  a  wharf  to  stand  on  and  so  keep  themselves  out  of  the  mud. 
There  was  a  heap  of  stones  near  by  which  were  designed  for  a  new 
house.  The  young  builders  waited  until  the  workmen  had  all  gone 
away,  when  they  carried  over  all  the  stones  they  needed  and  built 
their  wharf.  The  boys  were  complained  of  and  punished;  "and," 
writes  Franklin  in  his  autobiography,  "though  I  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  our  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  that  which  was  not  honest 
could  not  be  truly  useful. " 

Benjamin  was  very  fond  of  reading,  but  books  were  not  over 
plenty  in  those  days,  even  in  Boston.  The  first  books  he  ever 
owned  were  the  works  of  Bunyan.  After  he  had  read  and  re-read 
them  to  his  heart's  content  he  sold  them  and  used  the  money  to  buy 
Burton  s  Historical  Collection,  a  set  of  forty  small  volumes. 

His  father,  like  a  sensible  man,  watched  the  boy  to  find  out  if 
possible  what  he  was  best  fitted  for.  Since  Benjamin  was  so  fond  of 
reading,  his  father  thought  it  might  be  well  to  have  him  taught  the 
printer's  trade.  Benjamin  consented  to  this,  though  he  still  preferred 
the  sea.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  printer 
brother,  James,  who  soon  afterwards,  probably  about  the  year  1720, 
began  to  publish  the  second  American  newspaper,  the  New  England 
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and  then  tried  to  write  out  thfe  thoughts  as  fully  as?  they  had  been 
expressed  before,  always  using  the  very  best  lant^uage  he  could 
command.  Then  he  compared  his  writing  with  the  original  and 
corrected  such  faults  as  he  discovered.  He  next  took  some  of  the 
Spectator  stories  and  changed  them  into  verse,  and  when  he  had  had 
time  to  forget  the  original^  he  turned  them  back  to  prose  again.  It 
was  such  exercises  as  these  continually  practiced,  together  with  the 
habit  of  reading  the  best  books  he  could  find,  that  developed  in  this 
boy  who  owed  so  little  to  the  schools,  that  felicitous  style  which  we 
enjoy  so  much  in  his  autobiography.  And,  whether  we  are  thinking 
of  the  effect  on  style  or  on  character,  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much 
about  the  importance  of  choosing  the  best  books.  If  you  will  send 
me,  a  year  from  this  Christmas,  a  list  of  the  books  you  have  read  in 
the  twelve  months  just  preceding,  with  the  one  thing  that  you 
remember  best  in  each  one,  I  can  tell  your  fortune.  And  it  will  be 
truer  than  the  gypsy  woman  will  tell  you  with  her  cards  or  her 
palmistry,  or  even  by  asking  the  stars.  I  am  putting  the  time  ahead 
to  give  you  a  fair  chance  and  a  little  more.  It  would  perhaps  be 
taking  a  mean  advantage  to  ask  what  you  had  read  before  you 
thought  about  it,  though  the  effect  of  that  reading  can  not  be  lost  or 
put  aside,  for  Nature  never  forgives  our  mistakes 
us  a  chance  all  the  time  to  try  again  and  do  better  next  time. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  people  had  not  yet  become  acquainted 
with  newspapers  and  were  of  course  a  little  afraid  of  them,  just  as 
they  were  of  comets  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  probable  they 
might  strike  or  bring  on  pestilence  or  war.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  an  editor  to  be  put  into  prison  for  a  little  freedom  of  speech 
of  which  we  should  think  nothing.  Now,  Benjamin's  brother  was 
thought  a  little  too  free  with  his  pen,  or  his  type,  rather,  in  the 
Courant,  and  was  shut  up  for  a  month  in  jail  by  way  of  punishment. 
During  this  time  Benjamin  had  a  chance  to  show  how  he  could  edit 
a  paper  and  he  kept  the  Courant  going  very  creditably.  The  editor 
was  at  length  set  free  on  condition  that  "James  Franklin  should  no 
longer  print  the  newspaper  called  the  Ntio  England  Courant." 

He  set  to  work  to  try  to  elude  the  order.  He  at  first  thought  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  paper,  but  as  that  was  not  convenient,  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  publishing  it  in  the  name  of  Benjamin 
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Franklin.  In  order  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  the  inden- 
tures, or  contract  with  Benjamin,  since  an  apprentice,  like  a  slave, 
could  not  legally  do  business.  But  he  took  care  to  have  other 
indentures  made  out  privately.  The  paper  was  pubh'shed  in  this 
way  for  several  months.  The  scheme  was  neither  very  bri^jht  nor 
very  honest,  and  you  shall  presently  hear  what  came  of  it. 

Meantime.  Benjamin  and  his  brother  were  not  on  the  best  of 
terms.  His  brother  was  rather  a  hard  master  and  used  sometimes  to 
beat  him  severely.  Benjamin  was  growing  independent,  partly 
because  he  had  a  little  money  of  his  own  and  partly  because  he  was 
sure  his  brother  would  not  dare  make  use  of  the  private  indentures 
to  compel  him  to  remain  in  case  he  chose  to  go  away. 

He  had  saved  his  money  by  economizing  on  his  board, 
his  brother  having  consented  at  his  request  to  give  him  half  as 
much  money  every  week  as  his  board  had  been  costing,  on  condition 
that  he  should  provide  his  own  food.  He  lived  very  cheaply  and  was 
able  to  save  half  of  what  his  brother  gave  him. 

He  decided  to  go  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  now 
seventeen  years  old.  He  sold  his  books  to  add  a  little  to  his  small 
sum  of  money,  and  took  passage  on  a  boat  bound  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  in  three  days  with  very  little  money  and  without  a 
friend  or  acquaintance. 

He  could  get  no  employment  there  but  he  heard  of  some  work 
in  Philadelphia  which  he  hoped  he  might  obtain,  and  he  set  out  at 
once  for  the  latter  place.  His  adventures  by  boat  and  by  land  were 
interesting,  but  we  must  omit  them  and  bring  him  without  delay  to 
Market  Street  wharf.  Philadelphia- 
He  wore  his  everyday  clothes.  His  best  ones  were  in  his  chest. 
coming  around  by  sea.  His  pockets  bulged  out  with  shirts  and 
stockings.  He  bought  three  large  rolls  and  walked  along  Market 
street  eating,  one  of  his  rolls  and  carrying  another  under  each  arm. 
Miss  Deborah  Read,  the  young  lady  who  was  to  become  Mrs. 
Franklin  a  few  years  later,  stood  in  her  door  and  smiled  at  the  odd 
figure  he  made.  Not  knowing  the  city,  he  wandered  around  until  he 
found  himself  again  at  the  wharf  which  he  had  lately  left.  He  took 
a  drink  of  river  water  and  gave  his  two  remaining  rolls  to  a  hungry 
woman  and  child  and  made  a  fresh  start  for  the  city.     This  time  he 
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found  a  nice,  clean-looking  crowd  whom  he  followed  into  a  large 
Quaker  meeting-house  and  sat  down.  Hearing  nothing  to  disturb 
him,  he  went  to  sleep  and  slept  until  the  meeting  was  over.  This 
was  his  first  lodging  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  a 
great  pity  I 
can  not  stop 
to  tell  how  he 
found  work  in 
a  printing- 
office  in  Phil- 
adelphia and 
how  his  good 
sense  and  in- 
dustry led  on 
from  one  suc^ 
cess  to  anoth- 
er. He  soon 
attracted  the 
atten  tion  of 
Sir  William 
Keith,  the 
Governor  of 
Pennsylvania, 
who  wished 
him  to  set  up 
a  printing- 
office  for  him- 
self and  of- 
ered  to  sup- 
ply   him   with 

the  necessary  outfit.  This  he  sent  Franklin  to  England  to  buy, 
promising  him  a  letter  of  credit  to  pay  for  it.  The  tetter  of  credit 
never  arrived,  for  the  Governor  was  too  poor  to  carry  out  his  good 
intentions,  and  Franklin  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  a  strange 
country.  But  that  is  never  a  misfortune  to  one  who  has  resources. 
t'ranklin  knew  his  trade  so  well  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  getting  and 
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keeping  employment  in  a  printing-office,  where  he  gained  an  experi- 
ence which  was  afterwards  very  useful  to  him  in  America.  Among 
other  things,  he  learned  to  make  printer's  ink  and  to  engrave  on 
metal. 

But  Franklin  had  learned  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  life  before  he 
went  to  England.  This  lesson  was  temperance  in  both  eating  and 
drinking.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  his  fellow-workmen  in  London, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  four  or  five  pints  of  beer  apiece 
ever}- day,  to  see  this  "  Water- American,"  as  they  called  him,  so 
much  stronger  than  any  of  them.  But  they  drank  on  just  the  same 
and  were  four  or  five  shillings  poorer  for  it  every  week,  besides 
weakening  their  bodies  and  muddling  their  minds  with  what  they 
called  their  strengthening  drink. 

Franklin  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  England.  He  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  for  a  little 
while  but  soon  went  back  to  his  old  trade.  After  a  while  he  bought 
a  printing-press  of  his  own  and  started  a  newspaper,  which  he  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  This  was  in  1729,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  obliged  to  go  into  debt,  but  he  worked 
his  way  out.  He  kept  no  help  in  his  printing-office.  He  worked 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night.  He  was  type-setter,  press- 
man, ink-maker,  editor,  and  writer  of  a  large  share  of  the  best 
contributions.  He  was  often  seen  with  a  wheelbarrow,  carrjang  home 
the  rolls  oi  paper  for  printing.  His  fine  constitution  and  his  temper- 
ate habits  enabled  him  to  do  all  this  without  injury-  to  his  health. 

In  1730  he  persuaded  Miss  Read  to  marry^  him.  He  fitted  up 
the  front  part  of  the  printing-office  for  a  book-store,  and  she  attended 
the  store  and  sold  books  and  stationery*.  They  * '  kept  the  correctest 
stationery  that  ever  appeared"  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  very 
economical  and  thrifty,  and  soon  began  to  be  prosperous. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  started  a  plan  for  a  public  library 
in  Philadelphia.  He  aften,vards  WTote  in  his  autobiography,  "This 
was  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now 
so  numerous  ;  it  is  become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes 
on  increasing." 

Then  came  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  which  Franklin  filled 
with  the  best  of  his  wit   and  wisdom.     He  invented  a  new  street 
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lamp.  He  revised  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  I  have  never  heard  that 
anybody  liked  the  Frankhn  version  better  than  the  original.  He 
organized  a  debating  society,  or  "junto, "and  a  fire  company.  He 
invented  the  Franklin  stove.  He  devised  a  plan  for  cleaning  the 
streets,  and  another  for  "arriving  at  moral  perfection."  His  brain 
was  never  idle. 

The  country  was  beginning  to  find  him  out.  He  was  made  clerk 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1736  and  Postmaster  of  Phila- 
ddphia  in  1737.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  duties  he  found  time 
for  a  great  scientific  discovery.  Scholars  in  Europe  were  talking  a 
great  deal  about  electricity.  They  had  a  machine  for  producing  it, 
but  nobody  knew  what  it  was.  Franklin  thought  it  was  the  same 
force  as  lightning,  and  set  about  trying  to  prove  it.  He  made  a  cross 
of  cedar  sticks  and  tied  a  silk  handkerchief  over  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  a  kite.  He  gave  it  a  tail  and  a  hemp  string.  He  fastened  a 
sharp  wire  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  He  tied  a  silk  ribbon  to  the  end 
of  the  twine  and  fastened  a  key  to  the  twine  where  the  ribbon  was 
tied  on.  Then  he  waited  for  a  thunder  shower.  It  came  in  the 
night,  and  Franklin  went  out  and  sent  up  his  kite.  The  wire  drew  the 
lightning  out  of  the  clouds  and  the  fuzz  on  the  hempen  string  stood 
out  like  quills  on  a  porcupine.  He  struck  the  key  with  his  knuckles 
and  drew  sparks  from  it.  His  kite  had  behaved  exactly  like  the 
machine  for  producing  electricity.  He  had  proved  that  electricity 
and  lightning  are  one.  He  received  great  honor  for  this,  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  But  there  were  some  who  ridiculed  him  and 
said,  "  Now  that  you  have  discovered  it,  of  what  use  is  it?"  He 
replied,  "Of  what  use  is  a  child.'*  It  may  become  a  man."  He 
persevered  until  he  had  invented  the  lightning-rod,  and  by  his  dis- 
coveries made  possible  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  other  great 
electrical  appliances  of  our  day.     The  child  has  grown  to  be  a  man. 

In  1754  Franklin  was  a  delegate  to  the  Albany  Convention,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  drew  up  and  presented  the  first  plan  for  a  union 
of  the  colonies.  The  plan  was  rejected,  but  it  was  in  a  certain  sense 
a  prophecy  of  the  union  of  states  under  which  we  now  live. 

Franklin  furnished  efficient  service  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  He  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1757  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  proprietors,  the 
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descendants  of  William  Penn,  who  were  trying  to  hold  their  immense 
estates  in  this  country  without  the  payment  of  taxes.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  mission  and  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  five 
years,  covered  with  honors. 

In  1764  he  was  sent  again  to  England,  this  time  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  The  act  was  passed  in  spite 
of  his  protest,  but  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  Franklin  remained 
in  England  for  ten  years,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  different  colonies 
in  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  protect  American  Hberties. 

He  returned  home  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  His  wife 
had  died  and  he  now  threw  himself  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  boyhood 
into  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  signers. 

In  1776  he  was  sent  to  France  to  look  after  our  interests  in  that 
country,  where  he  remained  until  1785.  He  obtained  loans  and 
ammunition  from  the  French,  and  in  1778  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  French  alhance. 

His  popularity  there  is  still  a  subject  for  wonder.  All  France, 
even  elegant  Paris,  went  wild  over  plain  Ben  Franklin.  Shop- 
keepers would  rush  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  brown  overcoat  and 
long  gray  curls  as  he  passed  'along  the  street.  SnufT-boxes  were 
painted  with  his  portrait,  "Franklin"  hats  and  "Franklin"  collars 
were  all  the  fashion,  and  ladies'  gloves  were  dyed  a  "Frankhn" 
color. 

It  is  still  another  wonder  to  both  French  and  English  how 
Franklin,  with  Jay  and  Adams,  obtained  such  good  terms  for  America 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1 783. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  he  was  elected  President  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  though  he  was  then  a  feeble  old  man,  his  influence  was  still 
powerful.  In  1790  he  signed  a  petition  asking  Congress  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  and  emancipate  the  slaves.  This  was  his  last  public 
service.      He  died  on  the  17th  of  April,   1790. 

When  we  remember  how  meager  were  the  opportunities  of  the 
boy  and  how  many  and  great  the  triumphs  of  the  man,  we  are  made 
to  wonder  whether,  after  all.  circumstances  have  much  to  do  with 
destiny.      Ben   Franklin  had  but  two  years  of  schooling.      All  the 
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rest  of  his  life  was  filled  and  crowded  with  work  and  a  busy  man's 
affairs.  Yet  he  made  himself  a  scholar,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
learned.  He  learned  to  read  easily  in  French,  Itahan,  Spanish  and 
Latin.  He  was  the  most  renowned  scientist  of  his  day.  No  man 
of  his  time  was  better  informed  with  regard  to  the  progress  and 
nature  of  passing  events.  As  has  been  said  before,  he  was  a  master 
of  the  English  language.  His  autobiography  has  been  called  a  clas- 
sic from  his  day  to  ours.  He  was  made  Master  of  Arts  by  both 
Cambridge  and  Yale.  He  received  degrees  from  the  two  great 
universities  of  England,  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  I^is  political 
services  to  his  own  country  during  the  two  great  wars  through  which 
he  lived  were  second  to  none  but  those  of  Washington. 

Franklin  had  his  limitations  and  made  mistakes,  but  his  frank 
admissions  ought  to  go  a  long  way  towards  making  us  forget  them — 
**my  present  purpose  being,"  he  writes  in  his  autobiography,  "to 
relate  facts,  and  not  to  make  apologies  for  them. " 

And  after  all,  perhaps  the  capstone  of  his  praise  is  this:  He  was 
an  honest  man. 


AAAAA^^'^'^^^F^^^^^^F^F^FW^ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC. 

Buy    what    thou    hast    no    need  of,   and    ere  long   thou  shalt   sell  thy 
necessaries. 


Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy. 


Silk  and  satins,  scarlets  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire. 


Wise  men  learn  by  others'  harms,  fools  scarcely  by  their  own. 


Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse; 
Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse. 


Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 
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other  was  at   one    time  mayor  of    Liverpool.      The   daughters  died 
young.     William  outlived  all  the  others  many  years. 

The  father  seems  to  have  known  how  to  whet  his  children's 
minds  for  knowledge.  No  question  was  ever  looked  upon  as  settled 
until  it  had  been  well  discussed  and  the  boys  put  on  their  mettle 
in  the  debate.  It  was  here  when  a  very  young  lad  that  William 
Gladstone  began  his  career  as  an  orator. 


% 
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ETON  COLLEGE. 


P'or  a  short  time  he  attended  a  private  school  near  Liverpool. 
When  he  was  eleven  years  old.  the  great  world  began  to  open  to 
him  through  the  gates  of  Eton,  a  quaint  old  school, for  boys,  which 
was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  King  Henry  VI.  Eton  is 
twenty-two  miles  southwest  of  London  and  just  across  the  Thames 
fmm  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  all 
England.     The  chapel  is  very  beautiful.     A  great  many  distinguished 
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men  began  their  education  here,  and  many  now  famous  names  are 
carved  with  jack-knives  on  the  desks  and  walls — among  them  that  of 
Gladstone- 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  curious  custom  of  fagging, 
which  in  all  the  great  English  schools  has  come  down  from  a  time  so 
long  ago  that  no  one  knows  how  it  began.  Its  main  feature  is  that 
the  lower  class,  or  lower  form  boys,  as  they  are  called  there,  shall 
wait  upon  the  upper  form  boys,  cooking  their  breakfasts,  brushing 
their  clothes  and  doing  everything  which  the  upper  boys  would  have 
to  do  for  themselves  if  they  had  no  one  to  take  the  place  of  a  servant. 
The  wealthiest  boys  in  the  kingdom  are  educated  at  these  schools 
and  take  the  part  of  fags  like  the  others.  A  grandson  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria is  now  at  Eton  and  blacks  the  boots  of  his  superior  as  cheerfully 
as  if  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  such  service. 

William  Gladstone  was  called  the  prettiest  h'ttle  boy  that  ever 
went  to  Eton,  and  the  description  must  have  been  a  true  one,  for  a 
recent  writer  who  has  known  him  well  for  many  years  says  he  was 
the  handsomest  old  man  that  ever  went  to  Eton  or  anywhere  else. 

He  is  not  remembered  by  his  Eton  mates  as  having  been  a 
great  athlete  in  those  days.  He  cared  little  for  games,  but  was  fond 
of  rowing  and  walking.  He  preferred  such  studies  as  history  and 
languages  to  mathematics  and  science.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  Eton  society  and  edited  the  Eton  "Miscellany." 
Here  is  one  stanza  of  a  poem  which  he  wrote  in  Eton  days  to  the 
memory  of  Wat  Tyler,  a  labor  agitator  of  the  time  of  Richard  H. : 

"  Shade  of  him  whose  valiant  tongue 
On  high  the  song  of  freedom  sung ! 
Shade  of  him  whose  mighty  soul 
Would  pay  no  taxes  on  his  poll  \  " 

He  wrote  some  creditable  Latin  verses,  a  long  poem  on  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  a  paper  on  "  Eloquence,"  in  which  occurred  the 
following  almost  prophetic  words:  "  A  successful  debut,  an  offer  from 
the  minister,  a  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  even  the  Premiership 
itself,  are  the  objects  which  form  the  vista  along  which  a  young 
visionary  loves  to  look."  The  future  was  already  stirring  in  the 
young  man's  heart. 
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After  leaving  Eton  he  studied  for  some  time  with  a  private  tutor 
and  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1829. 

Oxford  is  one  of  the  two  great  universities  of  England,  Cam- 
bridge being  the  other  one.  It  is  very  old  and  it  has  been  said  that 
one  of  its  colleges  was  built  by  King  Alfred.  That,  however,  is  only 
a  tradition.  Many  curious  old  customs  are  still  kept  up  here,  as  at 
Eton.  One  is  that  of  bringing  in  the  boar's  head  on  a  platter  at 
Christmas  time,  while  the  old  noels,  or  Christmas  carols,  are  sung. 


CHRIST   CHlkCII    COLLKGH — OXFOkD. 

Young  Gladstone  soon  took  high  rank  in  Oxford,  He  took 
plenty  of  recreation,  mingled  freely  in  the  social  life  of  the  students, 
and  spent  more  time  in  athletics  than  he  had  in  Eton.  F3ut  during 
his  study  hours  his  door  was  locked  and  no  one  ever  saw  him.  The 
future  was  calling  him  for  great  matters  and  he  was  beating  out  the 
answer  in  the  silence  of  his  chamber. 

He  became  Secretary  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Union 
Debating  Society.     Some  one  has  said  that  the  members  of  this  club 
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were  conceited  enough  to  think  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  watching 
them  for  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  would  not  have  been  great 
presumption  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  if  they  ]iad  believed  so, 
for,  during  the  century,  Christ  Church  College  alone  has  given  eight 
Prime  Ministers  to  England,  including  Gladstone  himself.  Young 
Gladstone  must  have  already  begun  to  give  promise  of  the  greatness 
within  him.  for  Bishop  \\^>rds\vtjrth  declared  that  he  knew  Gl  idsione 
would  be  r*rime  Minister  when  he  heard  hiiji  deliver  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  Union  Debating  Society,  though  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
unfortunate  for  the  Bishop's  reputation  as  a  seer  that  he  did  not  make 
his  prophecy  public  until  after  it  was  fulfilled. 


~   «r.  ^  -ci. 


DINING  HALL^-CHRIST  CHlKCn  COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 


Not  content  with  such  societies  as  were  already  existing,  and 
longing,  like  Alexander,  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  Gladstone 
established  a  society  of  his  own,  which  used  to  meet  regularly  in  the 
rooms  of  the  students.  It  was  at  first  named  the  Oxford  Essay 
Club,  but  in  time  it  adopted  the  initials  of  its  founder  and  became 
the  Weg. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  just  what  influence 
Oxford  had  on  this  young  man.  This  old  university  was  then,  and 
is  to-day  a  little  old-fashioned  in  its  ideas.  It  thinks  the  old-time 
people,  from  Aristotle  down  to  King  James,  knew  pretty  much  all 
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that  was  worth  knowing,  and  that  all  that  has  been  found  out  since 
is  of  comparatively  small  consequence. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  spirit  that  preserves  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  Our  forefathers  did  know  a  great  deal  that  it  is 
very  well  for  us  to  hold  fast  to.  And  Oxford  has  often  shown  a 
splendid  loyalty  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  has  been  magnifi- 
cently faithful  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  good,  but  there  is 
always  danger  of  standing  still  or  even  of  going  backwards,  like  the 
cray-fish,  if  you  once  make  up  your  mind  that  the  old  institutions  are 
as  good  as  they  can  be  made.  The  Stuart  kings,  and  even  some  of 
the  kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  to  which  Queen  Victoria  belongs, 
have  made  some  mistakes  in  governing.  They  believed  in  the 
"divine  right  of  kings  "  to  rule  the  people  in  their  own  way,  and  they 
thought  that  all  the  people  should  have  to  do  with  the  government 
was  to  be  governed  by  it  and  say  nothing.  The  professors  and 
students  of  Oxford  have  usually  stood  for  the  "divine  right  of 
kings,"  and  have  generally  thought  that  nothing  in  the  Church  of 
England  could  be  improved,  from  an  article  of  the  creed  to  the 
pattern  of  a  Bishop's  gown.  Now  if  everybody  had  alv^ys  believed 
that  the  old  things  were  as  good  as  they  could  be  made,  ^nd  the  old 
ways  as  good  as  could  be  found  out,  we  should  still  be  living  in  caves 
with  the  cave  bear,  like  our  far-away  ancestors  of  some  thousands  of 
years  ago;  and  the  caves  would  have  no  electric  lighting,  or  hot  and 
cold  water  connections,  or  steam  heating,  or  anything  that  we  in 
these  days  think  comfortable. 

The  spirit  of  Cambridge  is  somewhat  different.  The  faculty 
there  have  more  often  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
kings,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  often  for  the  people's  privilege  to 
think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion.  But  there  is  no  danger 
that  even  Cambridge  will  turn  the  world  upside  down  with  new 
notions. 

In  England  the  party  which  supported  the  king  against  the 
people  whenever  there  were  differences  between  them,  has  for  many 
years  been  called  the  Tory  party;  while  those  who  stood  for  the 
claims  of  the  people  have  been  called  the  Whigs.  At  the  present 
day  the  Tories  are  usually  called  Conservatives,  and  the  Whigs  are 
called  Liberals.     I  have  taken  some  time  to  explain  the  use  of  these 
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terms  because  we  come  across  them  often  in  reading  the  later  life  of 
Gladstone. 

The  color  worn  by  the  members  of  Oxford  University  is  dark 
blue,  while  the  Cambridge  color  is  light  blue.  Now  if  you  were 
watching  a  boat  race  on  the  Thames  between  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge crews,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  everybody  whom  you 
saw  wearing  the  Oxford  dark  blue  was  a  Tory  in  political  matters,  or 
a  Conservative,  as  we  say  now,  and  that  they  also  belonged  to  the 
English  church,  while  everyone  wearing  the  light  blue  was  a  Whig,  or 
Liberal,  and  believed  that  the  state  and  the  church  ought  to  be 
independent  of  each  other,  I  should  not  be  telling  you  the  truth;  and 
it  would  be  a  very  shameful  business,  for  a  great  many  Oxford  people 
are  Liberals  and  a  great  many  Cambridge  people  are  Conservatives. 
But  it  would  be  considerably  truer  than  if  I  were  to  say  just  the 
opposite. 

Now  this  Conservative  or  pre-servative  spirit  as  we  might  call  it, 
in  Oxford  as  elsewhere,  while  it  often  acted  to  preserve  the  best 
things,  was  sometimes  concerned  to  preserve  things  not  so  good. 
When  William  Gladstone  was  in  college,  slaves  were  still  held  in  the 
,  British  colonies.  The  Tory  element,  which  we  have  seen  prevailed 
in  Oxford,  did  not  indeed  believe  that  human  slavery  was  right,  but 
it  thought  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  freeing  the  slaves,  and  there 
was  an  old  law  still  on  the  statute  books  wliich  forbade  either 
Catholics  or  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  Whigs  were  trying  to  do 
away  with  these  unjust  laws.  The  Tories  upheld  them.  We  scarcely 
need  to  be  told  that  Oxford  stood  by  the  old  laws.  As  yet  young 
Gladstone  showed  no  tendencies  to  disagree  with  his  Oxford  training, 
lie  made  speeches  in  college  on  all  these  questions  and  always  on  the 
Conservative  side.  Says  Justin  McCarthy,  one  of  his  latest  biog- 
raphers. "  His  mind  would  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  mirror  of 
the  general  mind  of  Oxford— a  veneration  for  the  past,  a  love  of 
tradition,  a  romantic  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  yet  a  mind  open  to  see  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  future." 

Many  years  later,  looking  back  upon  his  youthful  attitude 
towards  these  great  questions,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "I  trace  in  the 
education  of  Oxford  of  my  own  time  one  great  defect.     Perhaps  it 
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was  my  fault;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  learn,  when  at  Oxford, 
that  which  1  have  learned  since,  namely,  to  set  a  due  value  on  the 
imperishable  principles  of  human  liberty  ....  I  can  only 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  now  I  am  in  front  of  extended  popular 
privileges,  I  have  no  fear  of  those  enlargements  of  the  constitution 
that  seem  to  be  approaching.  On  the  contrary,  I  hail  them  with 
desire. " 

He  was  destined  before  many  years  to  throw  all  the  weight  of  his 
splendid  intellect  and  all  the  force  of  his  giant  character  into  the 
other  side  of  the  scale. 

He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  183 1  and  went  to  Italy, 
expecting  to  spend  some  time  in  study  and  travel,  but  was  called  back 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  at  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, to  become  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  England  the  election  of  members  is  managed  (juite  differently 
from  the  way  it  is  done  in  our  Congressional  elections.  In  the  first 
place,  a  candidate  need  not  be  elected  by  the  district  in  which  he 
happens  to  live,  but  may  be  sent  by  any  community  that  is  entitled 
to  a  member  by  law.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lower  House,  or  House 
of  Commons.  The  upper  House  of  Parliament  is  of  course  filled  by 
Lords  and  Bishops,  whose  office  is  either  inherited  or  subject  to 
appointment  by  the  queen  or  priniu  minister.  And  in  the  days  of 
which  I  am  writing,  the  people  of  the  borough,  as  a  town  entitled  to 
a  representative  was  called,  had  in  many  places  scarcely  any  claim 
to  elect  the  members  themselves.  Often  all  or  nearly  all  the  land  in 
a  borough  would  be  owned  by  one  man  or  family,  who  generally 
claimed  the  right  to  require  his  tenants  to  vote  as  he  wished.  This 
often  left  the  election  of  a  candidate  practicall}'  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  Such  boroughs  were  called  pocket  boroughs.  Before  1832, 
also,  there  had  been  "rotten  boroughs, "as  they  were  called,  where 
the  population  was  so  small  that  they  were  not  rightfully  entitled  to 
representation.  An  instance  of  this  was  Old  Sarum,  which  had  not 
a  house  in  its  borders,  but  sent  two  representatives  to  Parliament 
every  year,  while  Birmingham,  a  large  and  industrious  city,  had  no 
representative  at  all. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  did  much  to  remedy  these  evils,  and 
consequently  a  great  many  Liberals  were  chosen  for  the  Parliament 
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of  1^33-  It  was  called  the  Reformed  Parliament,  and  was  the  first 
in  which  William  Gladstone  sat. 

In  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  borough  he  openly  claimed  the  right 
to  control  the  votes  of  his  tenants.  ' '  Have  I  not  a  right  to  do  what 
I  like  with  my  own?  "  he  asked.  And  it  is  an  open  secret  that  he 
chose  Gladstone  for  the  position  because  he  believed  the  young  man 
from  Oxford  was  '*  against  any  and  every  reform."  His  son  had 
been  a  college  mate  of  Gladstone's  and  had  heard  him  make  a  speech 
which  gave  that  impression.  It  sounds  very  strange  to  us,  who  have 
thought  of  him  as  the  leader  in  all  great  reforms  in  England  for 
many  years* 

At  the  time  of  taking  his  seat  in  the  first  Parliament,  Gladstone 
was  a  handsome  young  man  of  twenty-four,  with  a  fine  physique,  a 
pale  face,  splendid  eyes,  and  hair  black  as  night;  and  he  grew  hand- 
somer as  the  years  went  on.  Says  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  knew 
him  intimately  for  many  years:  "I  do  not  believe  I  ever  saw 
a  more  magnificent  human  face  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  after  he 
had  grown  old.  Of  course  the  eyes  were  always  superb.  Many  a 
stranger,  looking  at  Gladstone  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  eyes  and 
only  the  eyes,  and  could  think  for  the  moment  of  nothing  else.  Age 
never  dimmed  the  fire  of  those  eyes." 

There  were  several  names  in  tJiat  first  Parliament  that  have 
since  become  renowned  names  of  history.  Among  these  were  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Macaulay,  now  so  famous  in  hterature»  Grote, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  great  Irish  orator, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  for  whom  Gladstone  soon  formed  a  strong  and 
lifelong  attachment. 

Gladstone  was  for  many  years  a  consistent  follower  of  that  Tory 
policy  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  beloved  Oxford.  His  father 
owned  property  and  held  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  He  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  defended  his  father's  course  in  regard  to  slavery. 
He  believed  in  emancipation,  but  thought  it  should  be  gradual  and 
that  the  slaves  should  be  educated  before  being  freed.  He  said: 
*•  Let  fitness  be  made  a  condition  for  emancipation;  and  let  us  strive 
to  bring  him  to  that  fitness  by  the  shortest  possible  course."  He 
did  not  then  see  that  the  best  and  oftentimes  the  only  preparation  for 
freedom  is  freedom  itselL 
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Fortunately,  there  were  those  who  saw  farther;  and  this  same 
Parliament,  through  the  efforts  of  Wilberforce  and  certain  others, 
passed  a  bill  for  immediate  emancipation  and  appropriated  twenty 
million  pounds  to  pay  the  slave  owners  for  their  property.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  Gladstone  had  not  a  nobler  part  in  this. 

On  another  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  he  took  at  this  time 
the  side  that  was  opposed  to  liberty.  This  was  the  Irish  church 
question.  The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  Catholic, 
then  as  now.  Yet  the  English  Parliament  maintained  a  Protestant 
church  in  that  island  and  levied  taxes  to  support  it.  This  compelled 
the  Catholic  majority  to  support  a  church  which  they  hated.  The 
law  was  not  changed  until  1869,  giving  Mr,  Gladstone  time  to  change 
his  mind  and  vote  on  the  side  of  religious  freedom.  He  was  never 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  change  sides  when  he  found  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong. 

About  the  time  he  entered  Parliament  he  began  to  study  law. 
This  he  continued  for  six  years,  and  then  gave  up  the  desire  to 
practice  at  the  bar.  But  his  legal  training  was  not  lost.  It  helped 
to  clear  his  mind  for  those  great  political  questions  with  which  he 
was  to  grapple  for  so  many  years. 

In  1834  Gladstone  was  appointed  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  next  year  he  became  Under-Secretary  for  the  colonies.  In 
1838  he  published  his  first  book,  "The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church."     This  made  him  many  admirers  and  some  enemies. 

The  same  year  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Italy.  While  in  Rome 
he  met  Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  who  was  spending  the  winter  there 
with  her  sister  Mary  and  her  mother,  Lady  Glynne,  of  Hawarden 
Castle,  Wales.  The  sisters  were  charming  girls  and  were  known  as 
"the  handsome  Miss  Glynnes. "  He  had  known  them  before  in 
Wales,  and  his  friendship  for  Catherine  now  made  rapid  progress. 
They  became  engaged,  and  were  married  the  next  year.  Since  that 
time  Hawarden  Castle  has  been  his  home  whenever  his  exacting 
political  life  has  allowed  him  to  escape  from  London.  The  old 
Hawarden  Castle  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  covered  with  ivy.  It 
was  used  as  a  fort  in  the  wars  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  The 
present  castle  is  a  handsome  structure  built  of  gray  stone.  "  Every- 
thing is  old-fashioned,   quiet  and  comfortable,"  says  a  writer  in  a 
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London  paper.  ' '  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  Mrs.  Gladstone's  own 
living-room,  bright  and  sunny,  yellow-walled,  flower*scented,  with  an 
outlook  from  its  wide  windows  upon  the  lawn.  .  .  .  Bright  beds 
of  flowers,  scarlets  blue,  and  gold^  sparkle  in  the  sun  against  lawns  of 
grass;  and  trees  of  all  greens  stand  round,  from  the  lightest  of  green 
leaves  to  somber  hollies." 

He  had  a  fine  library  of  about  fifteen  thousand  volumes.  His 
study  he  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  because  it  was  always  devoted 
to  quiet.  He  was  a  close  student  as  long  as  he  lived  and  read  easily 
in  several  languages.  In  the  room  next  to  the  study  were  two  pianos 
and  an  organ.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fond  of  music  and  played  the 
piano  well. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  a  favorite  recreation  with  this  strong- 
limbed  statesman  was  that  of  chopping  down  such  trees  in  Hawarden 
Park  as  were  beginning  to  decay  and  needed  removal. 

He  was  now  fast  becoming  prominent  in  public  life.  He  began 
to  fill  high  offices  under  the  government.  During  these  years  he  was 
slowly  changing  his  views  from  Tory  to  Whig,  or  from  Conservative 
to  Liberal.  And  he  changed  his  actions  just  as  fast  as  he  changed 
his  mind.  On  one  occasion  he  resigned  a  high  place  in  the  Cabinet 
because  he  was  not  sure  he  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  regard 
to  a  certain  bill  whose  principles  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  oppos- 
ing. A  few  months  later  he  voted  and  made  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

He  developed  a  wonderful  talent  for  finances.  Addresses  on 
money-matters  are  usually  considered  dry,  but  Gladstone  knew  how 
to  make  them  so  attractive  that  people  would  listen  spell-bound  to  his 
financial  speeches,  even  when  they  lasted  for  hours.  From  this 
time  on  his  position  as  that  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in 
England  was  assured. 

The  famous  ' '  corn  laws "  laid  heavy  taxes  on  grains,  and  so 
raised  the  price  of  bread-stuffs,  causing  great  suffering  among  the 
English  poor.  Gladstone  had  been  a  defender  of  these  taxes,  but 
when  he  saw  the  evil  they  were  producing,  he  turned  squarely  around 
and  threw  his  influence  against  them.  They  were  done  away  with 
largely  through  Gladstone's  efforts. 

He  was  always  the  friend  of  peace.     He  opposed  the  Crimean 
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war,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  whose  inhabitants  at  that  time  wished  to  be  united  with 
Greece.  He  was  successful  in  bringing  this  union  about.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  history  and  literature 
made  him  well  fitted  for  this  mission.  About  this  time  he  published 
his  "Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,"  and  in  iS6i  a  volume 
of  translations  from  the  Greek, 

During  our  Civil  War,  Mr.  Gladstone  sympathized  with  the 
Southern  people  and  predicted  their  success,  but  a  few  years  later 
he  candidly  admitted  his  mistake.  "  I  must  confess,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  was  wrong;  that  I  took  too  much  upon  myself  in  expressing  such 
an  opinion,  yet  the  motive  was  not  bad.  My  sympathies  were  then 
where  they  had  long  before  been,  where  they  are  now, — with  the 
whole  American  people."  Perhaps  there  is  not  another  example  in 
history  of  a  man  who  learned  so  much  by  living  as  Gladstone, 
His  mind  was  always  open  to  the  truth,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  take  the   next  step  forward. 

By  the  year  1865  he  had  become  too  liberal  in  his  opinions 
to  please  his  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion,  but  was  soon  returned  to    Parliament  from  another  borough. 

In  1866  he  introduced  the  Reform  Bill,  whose  purpose  was  to 
give  the  right  of  voting  to  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  who  were  then  deprived  of  that  privilege.  It  was  carried 
in   1867. 

In  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  Prime  Minister,  thus  receiv- 
ing the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  English  people.  That  office 
he  filled  at  four  different  times.  He  was  once  offered  a  baronetcy 
by  the  queen,  but  this  he  refused.  His  fame  is  safer  with  the 
people  than  any  titles  can  make  it  The  name  of  Gladstone  will 
need  no  ornamental  attachment  to  make  it  long  remembered  as 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1870  he  introduced  the  Irish  Land  Act  into  Parliament. 
Nearly  all  the  land  in  Ireland  was  owned  by  a  few  wealthy  Eng- 
lishmen and  was  occupied  and  tilled  by  poor  Irish  tenants  who  were 
often  turned  out  of  their  hovels  to  die  by  the  roadside  if  unable  to 
pay  the  high  rents  which  were  required.  The  purpose  of  this  Land 
Act   of  Mr.  Gladstone's  was   to  lower    the    rent   and  improve  the 
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condition  of  the  tenants.  It  Avas  opposed  fiercely,  but  was  finally 
passed.  In  1881  he  brought  in  another  Land  Bill,  which  was 
intended  still  further  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  Irish  tenants,  and  it. 
too,  was  passed.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  this  bill  that  he  used  the 
characteristic  words:  "It  is  said  that  we  have  failed  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not  admit  failure.      I  admit  success  to  be  incomplete." 

That  spirit  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  marvelous  success. 
He  never  admitted  failure.  He  believed  so  much  in  the  right  that 
he  could  never  doubt  its  final  triumph.  That  faith  gave  him  courage 
to  work  when  others  would  have  given  up  in  despair. 

In  1886  he  brought  in  his  now  famous  Home  Rule  Bill  for  giving 
Ireland  a  Parliament  of  its  own  and  the  right  to  govern  itself.  The 
bill  was  voted  down,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  never  ceased  so  long  as  he 
lived  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of  poor  suflfering  Irelantl. 

We  must  remember  that  he  began  by  opposing  Irish  freedom  on 
the  ground  that  England  knew  better  what  was  good  for  the  Irish 
than  they  did  themselves.  He  ended  by  asking  from  the  English 
government  all  that  any  reasonable  Irishman  could  think  of  asking. 
He  was  always  moving  on. 

In  1870  he  favored  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  by  a 
peace  commission  and  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
Great  Britain  to  this  country  to  settle  the  difficulties  without  war. 
He  was  accused  by  some  of  wanting  "  peace  at  any  price,"  and  made 
many  enemies  at  the  time.  He  could  afford  to  make  enemies  in  such 
a  cause,  for  he  knew  that  time  would  set  him  right  with  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  1889, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Their  domestic  life 
was  a  singularly  happy  one.  They  had  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  have  been  members  of  Parliament, 
and  one  of  the  daughters,  Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  is  one  of  the  vice- 
principals  of  Newnham  college,  and  is  prominent  in  many  movements 
to  secure  opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  Parliament  in  1894  and  gave  the 
remainder  of  his  life  mainly  to  literary  pursuits.  His  sympathy  for 
the  Armenians  during  the  Turkish  outrages  of  1895  and  6  called  forth 
from  his  pen  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  outburst,  which  proved  that  the 
old  fire  still  burned  on.     Until  a  few  months  before  his  death  his 
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Said  regarding  James  A.  Garfield : 

"Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard  the  great 
waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the 
breath  of  the  eternal  morning." 

— James  G.  Blaine. 


HEN  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  cen- 
turj'  a  man  holds  a  front 
rank  among  the  active 
statesmen  of  his  day,  he 
may  well  be  enrolled  among 
the  Leaders.  Such  a  man 
was  James  Gillespie  Blaine. 
He  came  of  ancestors  who 
on  both  sides,  and  for  many 
generations,  showed  the 
noblest  qualities.  They  were 
residents  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Gillespies,  his  mother's 
family,  being  large  land- 
owners in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  State,  and  the 
Blaines  residing  near  Car- 
lisle, in  Cumberland  county. 
Mr.  Blaine's  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and 
was  an  intimate  and 
valued  friend  of  Washing- 
ton. His  patriotism, integrity.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^,^ 
fearlessness   and   paidence 

made  him  an  ideal  leader.  He  won  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  his  men  by  these 
qualities.    From  his  own  purse  Colonel  Blaine  contributed  to  supply  necessi 
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ties  to  the  snflfering  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  and  to  this  timely  help  Wash- 
ington was  wont  to  attribute  the  preservation  of  his  men  in  that  terrible 
crisis. 

Tlie  great  statesman  was  born  at  Indian  Hill  Farm.  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  opposite  Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela  river.  The  old 
stone  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  still  stands,  though  in  a  sad  state  of 
dilapidation.  It  is  an  old  relic  of  the  days  before  the  Revohition,  having 
been  l»uilt  by  Mr.  Blaine's  great-grandfather.  Here,  on  January  31,  ii^30, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  He  was  one  of  eight  children,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  of  them  whose  record  has  become  conspicuous.  .At  six 
years  of  age  his  schooling  began  in  a  little  red  school-house  a  mile  away 
from  his  home.  Two  of  his  early  teachers,  of  whom  he  cherishes  the  kindest 
menTorir;s,  survived  to  see  their  former  pupil  reach  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
Farming,  boating,  horseback-riding  and  attending  school  were  his  chief 
employments.  He  was  a  voracious  reader,  and  had  a  prodigious  memory 
\\  htch  he  ta.Ked  freely,  but  he  grew  up  a  sturdy,  active,  courageous  lad. 
When  eleven  years  of  age  his  intellectual  opportunities  were  greatly  en- 
larged by  his  removal  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he  made  his  home  with 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  a  relative  of  the  family,  and  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  After  two  years  at  Mr.  Ewing's  he  returned  home  and  entered 
Washington  College,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  An  old  college  mate 
gives  this  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Blaine: 

"To  the  new  boys  and  young  freshmen  Blaine  was  always  a  hero.  To 
them  he  Avas  uniformly  kind,  ever  ready  to  assist  and  advise  them,  and  to 
make  smooth  and  pleasant  their  initiation  into  college  life.  His  handsome 
person  and  neat  attire;  his  ready  sympathy  and  prompt  assistance;  his 
frank,  generous  nature,  and  his  brave,  manly  bearing,  made  him  the  best- 
known,  the  best-loved  and  the  most  popular  boy  at  college.  He  was  the 
arbiter  among  younger  boys  in  all  their  disputes,  and  the  authority  with  those 
of  his  own  age  on  all  questions.  He  was  always  for  the  'under  dog  in  the 
fighU'  Like  most  college  boys,  he  had  his  sobriquet.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  somewhat  prominent,  though  shapely,  proboscis,  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  'Nosey  Blaine,*  which  clung  to  him  through  the 
entire  college  life.  His  was  one  of  those  noses  that  would  have  been  the  pride 
and  admiration  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  would  doubtless  have  ranked  high  and 
gained  great  glory  among  the  other  prominent  noses,  whose  owners  were 
selected  by  Napoleon  to  form  the  shining  ranks  of  his  favorite  generals,  as 
a  prominent  nose  was  considered  by  him  a  certain  indication  of  genius  and 
courage.     -Xfter  the  usual  term  at  college  he  graduated  with  distinguished 
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lonor,  and  carried  with  him  into  the  world  the  enduring  atfection  of  all  those 
tt  ho  knew  him  and  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  his  alma  mater." 

Mr.  Blaine  graduated  when  a  little  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  His 
class  numbered  thirty-three,  and  as  they  were  young  men  who  were  there  to 
work  their  own  way.  they  were  studious  and  attentive  to  duty,  each  being 
ambitious  to  excel.  Mr.  Blaine  select e<l  for  his  graduating  oration  this 
theme,  **The  Duty  of  an  Educated  .Xmerican."  Judged  in  the  light  of  to-day. 
the  oration  displays  a  far-seeing  judgment,  which  foreshadowed  the  states- 
man of  maturer  years.  In  those  days  the  young  college  graduate  did  not 
lounge  about  home,  a  village  beau,  smoking  cigarettes  and  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  his  hair — at  least  Blaine  «lid  not.  He  struck  out  at  once  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Soon  after  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Stanwood.  a  young  lady 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  families  of  Maine,  and  in  1853  Mt  Blaine 
removed  to  that  State,  and  located  at  Augusta,  his  wife's  birthplanl.  Here 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  his  natural  bent 
for  the  career  of  journalism,  w  hich  had  before  been  displayed  only  in  occa- 
sional articles,  showed  itself  in  full  force.  It  led  him  thenceforward  to  discard 
the  profession  of  teaching,  upon  which  he  had  entered  with  much  promise, 
and  also  the  practice  of  law.  for  which  he  had  made  some  preparation,  and  in 
which  he  had  abundant  reason  to  fee!  assured  of  success.  He  was  eminently 
studious  and  efficient  in  his  e<litorial  \  ocation  and  quickly  made  the  Journal 
a  thoroughly  live  and  aggressive  paper.  Five  years  later,  in  1858.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  where  he  at  once  took  high  rank  as  an  organizer, 
parliamentarian  and  leader.  He  tinally  w  as  persuaded  to  accept  the  editorship 
of  the  Portland  Advertiser,  though  still  continuing  his  residence  at  Augusta. 
Mr.  Blaine  entered  the  Legislature  of  Maine  in  those  exciting  days  just 
previous  to  the  war — those  days  that  taxe<l  men  to  their  utmost  tension. 
During  his  incumbency  he  w  as  tw  ice  elected  Speaker  of  the  lower  House,  and 
served  on  several  of  its  most  important  committees,  but  whether  in  the  chair, 
on  the  floor,  or  in  the  committee-room,  he  was  ever  a  hard  worker  and  val- 
uable man.  It  was  but  natural  that  one  so  capable  as  he  should  be  advanced 
to  higher  position.  Accordingly,  in  1862,  he  entered  the  wider  field  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  Strong  men  were  gathering  in  those  halls  of  legislation 
then.  The  nation  was  sending  her  best  men.  as  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
civil  war  w  ere  trying  ever>"  timl^er  of  the  ship  of  state.  Mr.  Blaine  therefore 
found  himself  in  a  conclave  of  giants;  but  he  was  at  home  even  among  them; 
his  genius  was  fully  equal  to  the  demands.  During  his  first  term  in  Congress 
he  seemed  intent  on  mastering  all  the  details  of  congressional  procedure.  He 
seldom  spoke,  but  was  always  in  his  place  and  always  voted  on  the  right  side 
and  for  the  saving  of  the  national  life.    When  elected  again,  to  the  Thirty- 
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ninth  Congress,  he  laid  aside  his  lormcr  reserve,  plunging  actively  into  affairs, 
and  Ijefore  the  end  of  his  next  term,  in  the  Fortieth  Congress,  he  was  "the 
plumed  knight,"  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House. 
The  Forty-first  Congress  chose  him  as  its  Speaker,  and  for  six  consecutive 
years  he  held  this  important  position,  not  being  absent  from  his  post  a  single 
day,  which  strikingly  illustrates  his  wonderful  perfection  of  physical  and 
mental  vigor. 

In  1876,  when  President  Grant's  second  term  was  approaching  its  close, 
Mr,  Blaine  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  His  friends  led 
the  ballotings  largely,  but  when  it  became  evident  that  they  could  not  com- 
mand the  necessary  majority  to  secure  his  nomination,  they  combined  on  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  thereupon  received  the  nomination.  When  the  Cabinet  posi- 
tions in  the  new  administration  were  assigned.  Senator  Morrill,  of  Maine, 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whereupon  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  Senatorship  of  that  State.  Tlie  lower  House  was  in  many  re- 
spects better  suited  to  Mr.  Blaine's  special  genius  than  the  Senate.  He  ex- 
celled with  masses  of  men.  His  traditional  "magnetism"  fired  them  and 
molded  them  to  liis  will.  The  Senate  is  more  stately  in  its  movements.  It 
is  too  frigid  and  formal  to  be  kindled  readily,  and  yet  Mr.  Blaine  soon  be- 
came an  immense  power  in  that  grander  sphere,  and  there  he  did  some  of 
his  most  splendid  work.  In  1880  his  name  was  again  presented  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  by  his  numerous  and  unwavering  friends.  But  he 
had  enemies  as  stanch  as  his  friends,  and  again  a  compromise  was  neces- 
sitated. Mr.  Garfield  became  the  choice  of  this  convention  and  was  elected 
triumphantly.  Upon  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Blaine  became  Secretary  of 
State.  .\fTairs  were  rapirlly  coming  into  most  satisfactory  shape  under  his 
mokltng  hand,  despite  serious  party  oppositions,  when,  on  July  2,  1881,  the 
President  Uas  shot  down  by  a  murderous  assassin,  and,  after  three  months  of 
agony,  death  closed  this  administration,  and  Mr.  Blaine  retired  to  private 
life. 

In  1884  Mr.  Blaine's  friends  again  rallied  for  his  nomination,  this  time 
with  success.  But  opposition,  which  could  not  prevail  in  the  convention,  did 
prevail  at  the  polls,  and  by  a  very  small  majority  Kew  York  went  for  her  own 
son,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  by  the  loss  of  her  electoral  vote,  was 
defeated.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  con- 
sideration due  to  America's  foremost  citizen.  On  all  sides  he  was  honored, 
and  his  views  on  social  and  political  topics  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  coim- 
cillors  of  other  nations.  With  love  and  tenacity  undying  his  friends  again 
insisted  on  his  nomination  in  the  convention  to  assemble  in  1888.  But  all 
official  steps  were  forestalled  by  an  open  letter  from  Mr.  Blaine  in  which  in 
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most  distinct  terms  he  refused  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  Presidential  con- 
vention. But  even  this  did  not  suffice.  Interpretations  were  thrust  upon  his 
language  which  it  seemed  impossible  it  should  bear,  and  as  the  convention 
flrew  near  the  conviction  grew  that  he  would  not  decline  a  prom|)t  and  unani- 
mous nomination.  And  so  it  began  to  look  as  if  he  would  really  be  nominated 
hy  acclamation,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  convention  he  settled  this  finally  and 
emphatically  by  a  refusal  so  explicit  that  even  an  enemy  could  not  misun- 
derstand him.  S<i  the  nomination  was  bestowed  upon  General  Harrison. 
This  was  highly  satisfactor}-  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  on  his  return  from  Europe  he 
entered  heartily  into  the  campaign,  throwing  his  influence  mainly  in  the 
doubtful  States  and  aiding  essentially  in  the  splendid  victory  scored  at  the 
polls  in  November. 

That  Mr.  Blaine  should  be  recalled  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  was 
natural  and  eminently  proper.  His  fitness  for  that  portfolio  no  one  could 
doubt.  He  had  l)egun  so  nobly,  in  the  Garfield  administration  which  ter- 
minated so  abruptly  and  so  painfully,  that  a  new  opportunity  seemed  duehini. 
The  opportunity  came  on  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  and  with 
a  splendid  corps  of  Cabinet  associates  Mr.  Blaine  took  up  the  work  he  laid 
ilown  on  Garfield's  death  in  1881.  In  this  high  post  no  one  could  be  more 
at  ease  and  more  competent. 

Mr.  Blaine's  breadth  of  statesmanship  by  no  means  excluded  the  play 
of  lighter  tpialities.  His  nimble  wit,  for  e.\ample.  though  always  kept  in  sub- 
jection to  his  more  solifl  powers,  was  nevertheless  one  of  his  cliief  attractions, 
He  never  ma<ie  the  iloubiful  reputation  of  a  jester,  luit  the  play  of  his  sar- 
casm and  repartee,  keen  as  lightning,  was  only  too  well  known  by  his  an- 
tagonists upon  the  i)latfarni  or  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  For  example, 
reviewing  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  one  day. 
Mr.  Blaiae  said:  "I  have  read  a  great  deal  from  the  Senator  this  morning, 
and  I  will  read  more  before  I  get  through." 

To  this  Senator  Eaton  replied:  "Perhaps  that  will  be  ihe  best  part  of 
your  speech,  except  what  you  may  read  from  Webster." 

Quick  as  a  flash  Mr.  Blaine  retorted:  "I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  for 
the  exception.     It  is  equal  to  Dogberry's  injunction.  'Put  God  first.'  " 

Mr.  Blaine's  power  in  t!ie  sublimest  heights  of  eloquence  found  illus- 
tration in  his  superb  oration,  delivered  at  the  request  of  Congress,  in  com- 
memoration of  President  Garfield.  In  the  presence  of  a  peerless  audience, 
without  resort  to  the  recognizerl  accessories  of  sensational  oratory,  lie  re- 
viewed that  grand  career  in  siniiile  diction,  with  marvellous  self-poise,  and 
yet  with  an  impressiveness  that  swaved  his  hearers  as  the  grass  is  swayed  by 
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'the  passing  breeze.  If  Mr.  Blaine's  tame  as  an  orator  rested  on  this  one 
effort,  tliai  fame  were  certainly  assured. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  deservedly  popular  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  and  time 
immemorial  this  has  been  regarded  as  the  crucial  test  of  a  genial,  jovial, 
sp]en<li(l  soul.  At  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gatherings  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York  he  responded  to  the  toast,  "New  England 
Character."  in  which  he  made  the  following  brilliant  peroration: 

"Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  very  sincerely,  1  thank  you  all,  gentlemen  of 
the  New  England  Society,  more  than  I  can  express,  for  the  cordiality  of  your 
welcome.  And  in  this  brilliant  scene,  in  this  grand  and  delightful  meeting, 
in  this  assemblage,  surrounded  with  everything  that  gives  comfort  and  grace 
and  elegance  to  social  life,  in  this  meeting,  protected  liy  law,  and  itself  repre- 
senting law,  let  me  recall  one  memory  always  present  with  me  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  that  is  the  sadness — if  sadness  may  be  protruded  upon  a  meeting 
such  as  this — the  sadness  which  I  feel  when  I  remember  the  men  who,  in 
1620,  landed  on  the  Plymouth  shore,  and  did  not  survive  the  first  year.  For 
of  all  the  men  engaged  in  great  and  heroic  contests,  those,  I  think,  are  most 
to  be  commiserated  and  most  to  be  sympathized  with  who.  making  ah  the 
sacrific.es  an*!  enduring  all  the  hardships,  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  anyof  the 
trium])hs  or  the  blessings.  It  was  Quincy  who  died  before  the  first  shot  was 
tired  in  the  Revolution  he  did  so  much  to  create;  it  was  Warren  who  died 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired:  it  was  Reynolds  who,  when  rallying  his  corps 
for  the  doubtful  and  critical  battle  of  Gettysburg,  fell  before  he  knew  its  fate; 
it  was  McPherson,  in  the  great  march  to  the  sea,  who  lost  his  life  before  he 
knew  the  issue  of  that  daring  and  almost  romantic  expedition.  For  these 
and  all  such,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  last  battle-field  of  the  rebellion,  that 
perished  in  their  pride,  and  perished  before  tlicy  knew  that  what  they  were 
dying  for  should  succeed,  I  offer,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  offering, 
our  profound  veneration,  our  respectful  homage." 

T!ie  most  agreeable  and  IjrilHant  year  of  Mr.  Blaine's  public  life, 
although  he  was  suffering  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered,  was  the  first  one  of  the  Harrison  administration.  In  this 
year  he  saw  the  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  and  the  develoi> 
ment  of  the  policy  of  peace  which  he  had  long  sought  to  accomplish.  Mr. 
Blaine's  physical  condition,  with  a  climax  of  numerous  misfortunes  about  the 
same  time,  led  to  his  death  January  23rd,  1893.  The  funeral,  which  was  a 
private  one.  although  official  in  character,  took  place  January  30th,  within 
one  day  of  his  sixty-third  birthday. 
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Statesman,  yet  f rieiul  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 


-Pope. 


1HERE  are  few  more  striking  examples  of  hereilitary  transmission  of 
character  than  is  fontui  in  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Mngland, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoigne  Cecil, 
as  he  is  fuSly  named,  comes  of  a  line  that  has  figured  conspicuously  in 
English  history  for  many  generations.  William  Cecil  was  the  famous  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  created  a  friaron  in  1571,  Lord  of 
Burleigh.  James  I.  made  his  son  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1789  that  title 
was  exchanged  for  th^t  of  Marquis.  A  great  part  the  Cecils  played  in  the 
days  of  Elizal>eth  ar.d  in  subsequent  reigns.  They  were  men  of  great 
ambition:  of  the  most  inflexible  loyalty  to  their  sovereigns  of  commanding 
and  versatile  talents;  of  iron  determination  and  autocratic  manner;  em- 
bodiments of  the  pride,  wisdom  and  valor  of  the  English  race. 

These  traits  have  all  descended  in  alnmdant  measure  to  the  present 
head  of  the  house,  who  was  born  on  February  3,  1830.  He  was  a  younger 
son  and  not,  apparently,  the  heir  to  the  titles  and  vast  estates  of  his  father. 
Beginning  in  boyhood,  he  was  rigidly  trained  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  race,  "to  endure,  to  obey,  to  command."  First  of  all,  to  endure.  He 
used  to  sleep  in  a  barely  furnished  room,  on  a  straw  mattress  thrown  upon 
the  floor.  He  rose  at  flaybreak.  ate  plain  food,  and  went  through  Spartan 
discipline.  There  was  no  watting  on  him.  He  must  make  his  own  bed,  brush 
his  own  clothes  and  shoes,  groom  his  own  horse.  "Learn  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  to  rely  upon  yourself  and  upon  yourself  alone."  was  his  father's 
precept.  No  coddling  there;  no  hot-house  training.  So  at  Eton  school, 
and  then  at  Oxford,  he  was  master  of  his  own  fate.  He  was  cons[iicuous 
above  all  his  fellow-students,  not  for  scholarship,  but  for  force  of  character, 
or  discipline,  or  the  ability  to  do  for  himself  everything  he  wanted  done. 
As  a  student  he  was  not  notably  brilliant,  for  although  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls',  he  took  only  an  "ordinary  fourth"  degree  in  mathe- 
matics.   He  won  considerable  fame,  however,  as  an  essayist  and  debater. 
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On  completing  his  college  course  he  made  a  tour  around  the  world  in 
ven'  different  style  from  the  fashionable  young  nobles  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, with  their  private  yachts,  their  special  railroad  cars,  their  mountains 
of  baggage  and  their  regiment  of  servants.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  traveled 
without  even  a  single  servant,  and  with  no  baggage  save  what  he  carried 
in  a  knapsack  on  his  own  broad  shoulders.  Thus  he  went  through  America 
and  Australia,  while  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  mining-camps  even  washing 
and  mending  his  clothes  whenever  needed.  After  this  he  settled  down  in 
London  for  a  lime  as  a  journalist,  writing  vigorous  and  trenchant  editorials 
in  The  Standard  and  The  Saturday  Review.  Soon  he  got  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  there  dbtinguished  himself  as  a  ready  and  fearless  debater. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  Radical,  in  those  days,  and  trampled  rough-shod  upon 
the  moss-covered  traditions  of  caste  and  privilege.  He  spoke  vigorously 
in  behalf  of  the  laboring  man,  and  warned  the  aristocracy  that  one  of  these 
days  they  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  democracy.  The  great  statesmen 
of  the  day  frowned  upon  him,  but  he  was  not  thus  to  be  suppressed.  He 
made  himself  noticed  by  his  audacity,  and  his  slashing  and  acrid  vehemence 
made  him  a  formidable  opponent  in  debate.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
in  1865,  made  him  his  father's  heir,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  Viscount 
Cranbourne.  Finally,  after  fifteen  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
became,  on  his  father's  death,  in  1868,  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm. 

-At  this  point  in  his  career  the  whole  force  of  heredity  made  itself  appar- 
ent in  Lord  Salisbury's  character.  From  being  a  caustic,  dashing  free-lance, 
half-leaning  toward  Radicalism,  he  became  the  embodiment  of  caution, 
prudence  and  conservatism;  a  Tory  of  the  Tories;  the  foremost  bulwark  of 
the  **ancient  regime."  He  has  been  described,  and  well  described,  as  "the 
impersonated  type  of  ideas  which  once  ruled  paramount  in  England,  but 
which  now  are  vain  and  shadowy  phantoms  of  the  dead  past."  There  is, 
indeed,  something  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  an  Elizabethan  statesman  in 
the  Victorian  age.  But  with  all  his  antiquated  views  of  politics  and  social 
organization,  he  has  mride  himself  incomparably  the  foremost  statesman  of 
his  party,  by  virtue  of  sheer  ability.  He  has  the  same  chivalric  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  ihai  marked  the  first  great  Cecil.  He  has  a  diplomatic  skill  in 
dealing  H-ith  foreign  powers  that  amounts  to  absolute  genius.  He  has 
an  executive  ability,  in  attending  to  the  routine  work  of  office,  sufficient  to 
lire  and  wear  out  a  dozen  ordinary  men.  And,  in  addition  to  these,  he 
has  a  gift  of  noble,  impressive  and  effective  oratory,  such  as  few  have  ever 
equaled. 

His  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  made  on  April  7,   1854.  on  the 
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Oxford  University  bill.  But  not  until  1859  did  he  make  a  great  mark  in 
tlie  House.  From  1S59  to  1865  he  spoke  frequently  and  with  great  effect 
on  the  numerous  educational  and  ecclesiastical  questions  that  then  occupied 
a  large  share  of  Parliamentary  attention.  After  his  brother's  death  he  spoke 
less  and  with  less  impulsiveness.  The  next  year  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Lord  Derby's  administration,  and  then  began  to  display  his 
marvellous  capacity  for  work.  When  the  second  Derby  Reform  bill  was 
introduced,  in  1867,  he  vigorously  dissented  from  the  proposals  to  extend 
the  franchise  which  Mr.  Disraeli  insisted  upon  putting  in  it.  There  were 
several  lively  battles  of  words  between  Lord  Cranboume  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  this  topic,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Lord  Cranboume  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  next  year,  i8f»8,  his  father  died,  and  he  became 
Lord  Salisbury;  consequently  he  was  transferred  from  the  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  when  Lord  Derby  died,  in  1869,  he  stood  without  a 
rival  in  the  upper  chamber  as  an  orator  and  debater.  He  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Lord  Derby  as  Chancellor  of  the  LTniversity  of  Oxford.  In  1869 
he  made  some  strong  speeches  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  in  1870 
a  notably  liberal  speech  on  the  Government  Land  bill.  The  next  year  he 
crossed  swords  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  most  peculiar  manner.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone used  the  royal  prerogative  to  override  the  decision  of  Parliament,  thus 
placing  the  throne  above  the  representatives  of  \\\€  people.  Lord  SaUsbury 
vigorously  denounced  this,  holding  that  Parliament  was  not  to  be  dictated 
to  by  the  crown.  Certainly  it  was  an  anomaly  for  the  Liberal  leader  to  be 
the  champion  of  royal  autocracy  and  the  Tory  leader  the  advocate  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

The  Conservatives  came  into  power  in  1874,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became 
Indian  Secretary  again.  From  that  he  was  presently  transferred  to  the 
still  more  important  post  of  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  now^ 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  the  two  men. 
Lord  Salisbury  went  as  England's  representative  to  the  Constantinople  Con- 
ference of  1877,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Porte  to  make  sweeping 
reforms  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  empire.  The  Porte  hesitated, 
and  Russia  declared  war.  In  the  events  that  followed  Lord  Salisbury' 
played  a  leading  part;  indeed,  he,  rather  than  Disraeli,  was  responsible  for 
England's  policy.  The  Russians  defeated  the  Turks,  advanced  upon  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  about  to  enter  the  city,  England  cried  "Halt!"  and 
sent  a  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  Russians  halted.  ])Ut  extorted 
from  Turkey  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  w  hich  practically  wrecked  the  empire. 
Again  England  cried  "Halt!"  and  demanded  that  the  treaty  be  submitted 
to  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.     Russia  refused.     England  called 
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out  her  reserves,  and  an  Anglo-Indian  army  appeared  at  Malta.  Russia 
yielded  again.  At  this  point  Lord  Derljy  resigned,  and  Lord  Sahsbury 
succeeded  him  as  Foreign  Secretary.  His  first  act  was  to  issue  a  letter  to 
the  Powers,  which  presented  m  a  ifiasterly  way  the  objections  to  the  San 
Stefano  treaty.  He  went  with  Disraeli  to  the  BerUn  Congress  of  1878,  and 
there  utterly  vanquished  Russia  in  diplomacy.  In  188 1,  Disraeli,  then 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  died,  and  Lord  Salisl)ury  became  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  then  out  of  power. 

During  the  ailministration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  Lord  Salisbury  pursued 
a  quiet  and  conservative  policy.  In  1885  the  government  fell,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  with  himself  as  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Secretary.  Difficulties  with  Russia  on  the  Afghan  frontier  and  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  settled  peacefully,  (jcneral  elections  came  on  in 
the  fall,  and  the  Conservatives  were  left  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  Prime  Minister  again,  and  brought  forward  his  scheme  for 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  On  that  the  Liberal  party  was  rent  asunder,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  voting  with  the  Conservatives  and  defeating  Mr. 
Gladstone,  wlio  thereupon  dissolved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  country. 
In  the  new  House  no  party  harl  a  majority,  but  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  who  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  overwhelmingly  outnumbered 
the  Gladstonian  LiberafS  and  Irish  members.  Accordingly  Mr,  Gladstone 
was  forced  to  resign,  and  Lord  Salisbury  again  became  Prime  Minister. 
With  the  interregnum  of  the  Gladstone  and  Rosebery  Cabinets,  Lord 
Salisbury  lias  since  conducted  the  government  of  England.  In  foreign 
aflfairs  he  has  avoided  all  entanglements  with  other  nations,  and,  while 
upholding  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  empire,  has  been  emphatically  a 
peaceful  minister.  If  there  has  been  any  criticism  upon  his  conduct  regard- 
ing the  recent  events  in  the  Transvaal  and  China,  it  has  been  due  to  his 
conservatism  ami  desire  for  peace.  In  domestic  affairs  his  administration 
has  been  marked  with  several  highly  important  measures  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

Lord  Salisbury  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Judge  Alderson.  a 
lady  of  extraordinary  ability  in  poHtical  matters  and  irresistible  and  charm- 
ing leadership  in  society,  and  may  well  be  said  to  be  a  favorite  up  to  her 
<leath  in  1899.  Besides  his  London  mansion  he  has  a  fine  villa  at  Dieppe  and 
another  on  the  Riviera.  His  country-seat,  Hatfield,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  splendid  Elizabethan  mansion  in  existence.  Besides  being  a  states- 
man an<!  man  of  letters  he  is  a  profound  scientist,  with  an  especial  fondness 
for  electrical  research.  He  fitted  up  Hatfield  House  and  all  the  buildings 
on  the  estate  with  electric  appliances  for  lighting,  heating,  motive  power, 


LI  HUNG  CHANG 

CHINA'S  LEADING  STATESMAN  AND  MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRE 

Lookers  on  may  he  better  judges  of  the  game  than  the  players. 

— Chinese  Proverb. 

*  (A  BlOGRAPtlY  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  "Grainl  Old  Man"  of 
QJ  -*-  China,  as  he  has  been  called,  is  virtually  a  history  of  China,  for 
the  last  half  century,  so  far  as  her  relations  with  the  outside  world 
are  concerned.  Xo  rebellious  [irovince  within  the  Celestial  Empire  during 
that  period,  l>m  has  been  settled  by  the  iron  hand  of  Li,  no  foreign  war  but 
Li's  genius  has  been  relied  upon  to  direct  affairs  and  when  the  end  (always 
fatal  to  China)  came,  his  {liplomacy  l.as  obtained  the  best  terms  possible  for 
his  government.  Every  treaty  made  with  a  foreign  nation,  bears  his  impress, 
and  the  few  internal  improvements  so  far  as  they  have  progressed,  are  a 
tribute  to  his  jiower.  Philanthropic  and  charitable  measures  to  alleviate  the 
wants  of  his  people  in  times  of  distress,  have  received  his  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. He  has  received  ihe  highest  honors  the  Chinese  government  can 
bestow,  has  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  Imperial  favor,  has  felt  the  sting  and 
humiliation  of  Royal  displeasure,  and  is  the  best  known  man  in  China  to-day. 
Li  Hung  Chang  was  born  at  Hofei  in  the  province  of  Anluii  in  1822, 
where  his  family  has  dwelt  for  generations.  His  ancestors  were  noted  neither 
for  great  wealth  nor  large  intellect,  though  his  father  held  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Of  bis  mother,  but  little  is  known.  Of  Li's  childhood,  little  is 
recorded,  save  that  he  was  studious  and  excelled  in  penmanship,  which  in 
China  is  sure  title  to  public  favor.  Obtaining  honors,  he  was  admitted  to 
Haulin  College  in  1849.  one  of  the  most  noted  institutions  of  learning  in 
China,  whose  graduates  received  stated  salaries,  in  return  for  which  they 
must  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance  learning. 

The  Taiping  Rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  1851,  had  many  adherents 
in  Anhui,  the  home  of  Li.  In  1853  he  organized  a  company  of  militia, 
which,  in  guerrilla  warfare,  harassed  the  rebels  seriously.  This  action  se- 
cured the  recognition  of  the  Viceroy  of  Hukwang,  commanding  general  of 
the  army,  who  enlisted  Li  and  his  entire  troop,  giving  them  a  prominent 
place  under  his  command. 
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Though  i»rc<l  a  civilian,  Li  iiDsscsscd  many  stjl<lierly  qiiahties.  Over 
six  feet  in  heij^lit.  erect  and  niajeslic,  his  ()iercing  eye,  cahai  manner  and 
resolute  face  marked  him  a  born  leader.  His  rise  was  rapid  and  in  1859 
he  was  niailc  Saotal.  War  with  Ensjiand  l)reaking  out  in  i860,  Li  was  not 
long  in  observing  the  superiority  of  the  "barbarians"  as  soldiers,  and  at  its 
close,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  English  in  suppressing  the  T'aip'ing  Re- 
bellion. After  the  surrender  of  Soochow  in  1863.  Li  was  appointed  "Guar- 
dian of  the  Heir  Apparent."  and  presented  with  a  yellow  jacket  as  a  mark 
of  the  Emperor's  favor.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1864,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Earl,  which  title  descends  to  his  son.  The  T'aip'ings  being  sub- 
dued Li  began  to  manifest  his  latent  adtninistrative  talents.  He  encouraged 
the  natives  to  return,  obtained  a  remission  of  three  years'  tribute  from  the 
Emperor  for  the  people  in  the  desolated  districts,  restored  the  cities  of 
Soochow  and  Hang  Chow,  cleared  the  waterways,  established  a  postal  ser- 
vice lietvveen  Soochow  and  Shanghai  and  Imilt  arsenals  and  dockyartls. 

In  iS()$  the  Xicnfei,  remnants  of  the  T'aip'ings.  who  had  turned  brig- 
ands, revolted.  Li  attacked  them,  but  being  unsuccessful,  was  reprimanded 
and  later  degraded  for  apathy.  Renewing  hostilities,  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  and  his  rank  and  yellow  jacket  were  restored.  When  the  Tientsin 
massacre  of  1870  occurred,  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  Chihli.  and  at  once 
restored  order.  While  willing  to  make  amends  to  the  French  for  the  un- 
called for  outrage,  he  did  not  want  to  punish  any  one  of  rank.  He  did, 
however,  dismiss  the  prefect  anri  magistrate,  arrested  eighty  and  later  be- 
headed twenty  ringleaders,  transported  twenty-five  and  paid  the  French 
250,000  taels.  For  this  he  was  macle  a  noble  of  the  first  class  and  decorated 
with  the  peacock's  feather. 

Chinese  favors  arc  often  bestowed  where  not  deserved.  So  with  pun- 
ishments, and  rank  is  no  safeguard  against  the  Emperor's  whims.  As  an 
example,  the  Yellow  river  often  overflows  its  banks.  Li  to  prevent  this, 
dredged  the  channel  and  built  levees.  A  heavy  f^ood.  however,  washed 
these  away  and  devastated  a  section  of  country.  For  this  Li  was  degraded, 
but  ujion  rebuilding  the  levees  in  a  better  manner,  was  again  restored  to 
rank.  Amidst  his  laliors  Li  found  lime  to  re-edit  the  History  of  the  Imperial 
Domain,  which  had  not  been  aflde<l  to  for  140  years  and  is  the  official  history 
of  the  countrv,  devoted  largely  to  lauding  the  several  dynasties.  He  has 
been  instrumental  also  in  aiding  trade,  forming  a  company  of  native  mer* 
chants  to  operate  on  the  Yellow  River  and  Grand  Canal,  and  organizing  the 
Kai  Ping  Coal  Company  and  building  the  railway  connecting  the  mines 
with  Tientsin.  Although  loyal  to  the  Emperor  and  strongly  wedded  to  the 
old  Chinese  notions,  he  has  always  thrown  his  influence  for  wider  trade  with 
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foreign  nations  and  willingly  atlopted  the  military  methods  of  western  na- 
tions. 

As  early  as  1873  he  foresaw  tlic  war  with  Japan  and  viewed  with  alarm 
the  progress  of  the  Japanese.  When  war  broke  out  in  1894  Chinese  weak- 
ness was  made  plain.  For  the  Chinese  defeat,  Li  was  degraded  and  his  yel- 
low jacket  and  feathers  taken  away.  W' hen  his  ser\'ices  were  needed  to  con- 
clude peace  he  was  restored  again  and  sent  to  Japan  to  make  a  treaty. 
There  a  Japanese  youth  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  failed.  After 
concluding  thi^  treaty  he  retired  from  office  and  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Here  he  was  received  with  distinguished  lionor.  The 
pomp  and  state  in  which  he  traveled  were  a  revelation  to  Americans.  He 
carried  with  him  his  servants,  cooks,  beds,  provisions  and  even  his  coflfin, 
not  wanting  his  body  to  be  contaminated  by  the  "barbarians"  in  case  of 
death. 

After  his  return  he  remained  in  private  life  until  the  unfortunate  Boxer 
troubles  of  1900,  when  he  alone  was  looked  to  to  restore  order  after  the  flight 
of  the  Empress  Dowager.  With  the  full  quota  of  Chinese  treachery,  du- 
plicity and  deception  in  his  character,  he  has  proved  himself  the  wisest, 
ablest  and  most  liberal  of  Chinese  statesmen,  and  well  deserves  the  honors 
heaped  upon  him. 
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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 


FOUNDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


"The  University  is  the  best  investment  I  ever  made  in  my  life." 

— John  D.  Rockefeller. 

M  EW  MEN  who  have  held  in  financial  and  educational  circles  so  influen- 
Q\  tial  a  position  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  holds,  have  been  so  little  known  to 
the  public.  He  is  extremely  modest  and  retiring  and  slums  publicity  of  any 
sort.  His  great  object  seems  to 
be  to  keep  his  own  personality  in 
the  background  while  he  tries  to 
use  his  great  wealth  so  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

While  Mr.  Rockefeller  gives 
thousands  of  dollars  to  charities 
and  millions  to  the  Chicago  educa- 
tional institution,  yet  his  own  per- 
sonal tastes  are  to  the  last  degree 
simple  and  refined.  Although  not 
a  college-bred  man  himself,  yet  he 
realizes  keenly  the  advantage  it 
gives  the  American  youth. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  was  born 
in  New  England  in  1839.  When 
still  a  lad,  his  parents  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  entered  the 
public  schools.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  went  into  business 
and  soon  owned  a  small  oil  re- 
finery.    In  1865  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
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his  brother  William  and  Samuel  J.  Andre\^'s  (who  had  discovered  a  new 
process  of  refining  crude  oil),  helped  organize  The  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  business  developed  with  great  rapidity.  Soon  after  this,  all  the  partners 
united  in  founding  the  firm  of  Rockefeller  &  Co.  in  New  York  for  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  their  refineries. 

Two  years  later,  these  companies  were  consolidated.  In  1870  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
with  John  D.  Rockefeller  as  President.  Many  other  refineries  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  associated  themselves  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  in  18S2  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$70,000,000,  aftervvards  increased  to  $95,000,000.  In  1892  the  supreme 
court  decided  the  Trust  to  be  illegal  and  n  was  dissolved. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  now  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  oil  lands, 
wells,  refineries,  pipe  lines,  oil  steamships  and  business  houses  in  all  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  representative  cities  of  nearly  every 
civilized  country  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  a  strongly  marked  face,  full  of  character  and  deter- 
mination. When  on  his  vacations  he  enjoys  all  kinds  of  sport  and  is  especially 
fond  of  horsemanship,  swimming  and  cycling,  but  never  smokes  and  never 
drinks  intoxicating  liquors.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  regular  attendant.  He  is  devoted  to  his  home  and  his  family.  His  gifts 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  at  this  time  have  run  up  into  something  over 
ten  millions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  IRON  KING 


Never  think  your  education  ended. — Carnegie, 
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DREW  CARNEGIE  was 
qJ  J-  born  at  Dunfermline,  Scot- 
kunl.  the  25th  of  November,  1835. 
When  be  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at 
Pittsburg  with  his  parents  and  a 
younger  brother.  He  was  then 
almost  penniless.  To-day  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars,  and  he  wields  an  in- 
lluence  in  the  industrial  world  as 
great,  possibly,  as  that  of  any  living 
man,  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  exceptionally  equipped 
for  success  both  mentally  and  mor- 
ally; numbering  among  his  mental 
qualities  shrewdness,  persistence,  a 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE.  good  memory  and  an  intuitive  in- 

sight into  character,  and  among  his  moral  qualities  integrity,  gratitude  and 
geniality.  But  his  phenomenal  rise  in  life  nnist  be  attributed  largely  to  his 
following  certain  clear  principles  and  methods.  Some  of  these  he  has  de- 
fined in  an  admirable  address  to  the  students  of  a  commercial  college  at 
Pittsburg.    These  are  his  maxims,  summarized:  ■ 

"Avoid  drink;  avoid  speculation:  avoid  endorsements.  Aim  high.  For 
the  question,  'What  must  1  do  for  my  employer?'  substitute  'What  can  I  do?' 
Begin  to  save  early^'capitalists  trust  the  saving  young  man.*  Concentrate 
your  energy,  thought  and  capital;  fight  it  out  on  one  line."  (The  lack  of 
concentration  he  considers  the  failing  of  American  business  men.) 
To  these  injimctions  he  might  well  have  added  another,  su| 
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his  own  career:  "Never  think  your  education  ended."  Prompt  as  he  is 
to  grasp  new  ideas  and  to  test  every  new  theory  connected  with  his  indus- 
trial enterprises,  he  has  never  ceased  expanding  his  thoughts  and  widening 
his  sympathies  by  varied  studies.  The  extent  to  which  he  has  "read, 
marked,  learned  and  inwardly  digested"  good  literature  may  be  inferred 
from  the  many  apt  and  unhackneyed  quoiations  with  which  he  fortifies  his 
own  views  in  most  of  his  writings. 

One  characteristic  business  maxim  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  though  invaluable 
to  men  endowed  with  judgment  equal  to  his  own,  is  not  without  danger 
to  employes  who  happen  to  be  more  aspiring  than  shrewd.  "Break  orders 
to  save  owners,"  he  advises,  reversing  an  old  conservative  rule:  "there  never 
was  a  great  character  who  did  not  sometimes  smasli  the  routine  regulations 
and  make  new  ones  for  himself,  D(j  not  hesitate  to  do  it  whenever  you  are 
sure  the  interests  of  your  employer  will  be  thereby  promoted,  and  when  you 
are  so  sure  of  the  result  that  you  arc  willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  Boss 
your  boss  just  as  soon  as  you  can;  try  it  on  early.  Our  young  partners  in 
Carnegie  Brothers  have  won  their  spurs  by  showing  that  we  did  not  know 
half  as  well  what  was  wanted  as  they  did.  Some  of  them  have  acted  upon 
occasion  with  me  as  if  they  owned  the  firm  and  1  was  but  some  airy  New 
Yorker  presuming  to  advise  upon  what  I  knew  very  little  about."  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  plan  suggested  was 
good  for  both  employer  and  employe,  so  long  as  good  judgment  stood  at 
the  helm.  Similarly,  a  general  can  well  depend  upon  subordinates  for  sug- 
gestions,  but  tlie  final  instruction  nuist  come  from  tlie  connnander. 

Two  years  after  his  family  had  settled  at  'Pittsburg,  Andrew  was  en- 
gaged as  a  messenger  in  the  Atlantic  am!  Ohio  Telegraph  Company.  He 
asked  and  was  given  leave  to  practice  telegraphing  in  his  spare  moments, 
and,  having  learned  to  read  messages  by  sound,  was  soon  promoted  to  be 
an  operator.  About  this  time  his  father  died,  and  Andrew  became  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother  and  brother.  In  a  couple  of  years  he  had  devised 
a  scheme  which  enabled  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  improve  the  regula- 
tion of  its  traffic  by  means  of  the  telegraph  and  to  materially  increase  its 
carrying  power.  He  now  entere<l  the  service  of  this  great  railroad  corpora- 
tion, and  before  he  was  of  age  had  risen  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burg division.  Prior  to  this  he  !iad  judiciously  invested  most  of  his  earnings 
in  a  company  formed  to  manufacture  the  WoodrufT  sleeping  car.  After 
some  other  successful  investments  Mr.  Carnegie  became  one  of  an  associa- 
tion which  gave  $40,000  for  the  Storey  farm,  on  Oil  Creek,  where  thev 
struck  oil  and  netted  over  $1,000,000  in  one  year.  His  most  important 
venture  was  the  establishment  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  named 
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after  an  early  benefactor.  In  addition  to  this  the  Carnegie  companies  com- 
prise, or  lately  comprised,  the  Pittsburg  Bessemer  Steel  Works,  the  Lucy 
Furnaces,  the  Union  Iron  Mills,  the  Union  Mill,  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Works,  the  Hartman  Steel  Works,  the  Scotia  Ore  Mines  and  the  Frick  Coal 
Company.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  investments  which  made  Mr.  Carnegie 
a  very  rich  man  were  confined  to  industrial  enterprises  whose  nature  and 
prospects  he  was  specially  qualified  to  understand. 

To  his  vivid  sense  of  the  beneficent  effect  of  education  his  bounteous 
gifts  to  libraries  are  mainly  due.  He  rightly  views  a  good  library  as  a  cheap 
university  for  persistent  and  ambitious  talent.  In  1880  he  gave  $40,000  to 
establish  a  free  library  at  Dunfermline.  In  1885  he  founded  another  free 
library  at  Pittsburg  at  a  cost  of  $500>ooo,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
presented  Edinburgh  with  $250,000  for  a  free  library  and  Allegheny  City 
with  an  equal  sum  for  a  music  hall  and  library'  combined.  He  has  also 
established  several  smaller  libraries  and  built  halls  in  other  places,  both 
home  and  foreign. 

During  his  mother's  life  Andrew  Carnegie  proved  himself  a  tender  and 
true  son.  Perhaps  the  keenest  enjoyment  which  his  wealth  has  afforded 
htm  has  been  found  in  its  enabling  him  to  anticipate  her  wants  and  wishes. 
He  made  a  resolution,  and  kept  it,  not  to  marry  while  she  lived.  He  was 
married  shortly  after  her  death  and  has  a  happy  home  in  New  York, 
and  one  little  miss  to  adorn  it.  This  greatest  little  girl  is  the  sole  heir  to  his 
fortune.  His  generosity  has  embraced  several  benevolent  institutions  and 
several  unsuccessful  friends.  Nor  does  he  try  to  forget  his  poor  days  any 
more  than  his  humble  acquaintances.  "It  does  not  hurt  the  new  comer  to 
sw^eep  out  the  office  if  necessary,"  he  told  the  students  of  the  Curry  Com- 
mercial College.  "I  was  one  of  those  sweepers  myself,  and  who  do  you 
suppose  were  my  fellow-sweepers?  David  McCargo,  now  Superintendent 
of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad.  Robert  Pitcairn.  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Mr,  Morcland.  City  Attorney.  We  all  took 
turns,* two  each  morning  did  the  sweeping,  and  now  I  remember  Davie  was 
so  proud  of  his  clean  white  shirt-bosom  that  he  used  to  spread  over  it  an 
old  silk  bandana  handkerchief  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  we  other 
boys  thought  he  was  putting  on  airs.  So  he  was.  None  of  us  had  a  silk 
handkerchief." 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  genial  companion.  He  can  sing  a  good  song,  make 
a  good  occasional  speech,  and  tell  a  good  story.  Nor  does  he  either 
monopolize  the  conversation  or  else  sulk,  as  too  many  celebrities  are  prone 
to  do.  His  skill  in  driving  four-in-hands  is  well  known.  In  person  he  is 
rather  short,  but  strongly  made  and  active.     His  eyes,  which  are  blue,  are 
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large  and  sympathetic.     Altogether,  he  is  a  man  to  inspire  children  with 
confidence. 

Besides  a  few  pamphlets  and  many  magazine  articles,  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
the  author  of  *'An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain"  (New  York,  1883); 
"Round  the  World"  (1884).  and  "Triumphant  Democracy;  or.  Fifty  Years' 
March  of  the  Republic"  (1887).  The  general  tendency  of  "Triumphant 
Democracy,"  his  most  important  work,  is  to  laud  American  methods,  in- 
dustrial, social  and  political;  to  decry  the  vaunted  British  constitution,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  inspire  Britons  and  Americans  with  mutual  esteem  and 
admiration.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  for  humanity  firsh  and  secondly  for  the  great 
race  to  which  he  is  proud  to  belong.  With  him  democracy  is  the  evangel 
of  humanity.  It  promises  ever>'  man  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  revolted  at  the  mere  name  of  a  "subject."  In  his  enthusiasm  for  demo- 
cratic government  he  is  led  into  a  few  paradoxes,  which,  however,  he  defends 
with  great  ingenuity.  "Triumphant  Democracy"  teems  with  valuable  con- 
densed statistics  as  well  as  with  characteristic  anecdotes.  The  style  is  never 
heavy.  Sometimes  it  is  even  brilliant,  as  in  the  contrast  between  Lincoln 
and  Bismarck — terse,  epigrammatic,  true.  Amid  the  author's  prolonged 
paeans  upon  American  triumphs,  a  critic  found  his  admissions  quite  refresh- 
ing that  "no  civilized  people  ever  cooked  so  badly"  and  that  the  best  roads 
in  the  world  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  »Mr.  Carnegie  has 
his  grand  aspirations  for  a  friendly  union  or  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 
powers— America,  Britain,  and  independent  .\ustralasia — dominating  the 
world  and  dictating  peace  to  the  too  heavily  armed  nations.  .\nd  he  has 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  world-language  is  destined  to  be  English. 
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FOUNDER  OF  THE  MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTRY 

Wealth  is  not  acquired,  as  many  persons  suppose,  by  fortunate  speculations 

and  splendid  enterprises,  but  bv    the  daily  practice  of    industry,    frugality,   and 

economy. 

— IVaylaiid. 

''*Y  '^   ^S  ^^^^  combination  of  industry,  untiring  energy  and  philanthropy 
^1       that  lias  made  the  name  of  Philip  D.  Armour  not  only  so  potent  in  the 
'West  but  a  recognized  leader  among  the  merchants  of  the  world. 

His  name  in  commercial  circles  is  a  tower  of  strength  and  with  him 
there  is  no  such  word  as  "fail."  He  is  of  medium,  height,  with  a  keen  and 
e.xpressive  eye.  He  has  until  recently  been  tlie  embodiment  of  health,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  may  "live  long"  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  success,  which  is 
due  alone  to  his  individual  elTorts. 

Philip  D.  Armour  was  born  on  a  farm  May  i6,  1832.  Habitual  frugal- 
ity and  industry  were  tlie  fmidainental  principles  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  parents.  His  school  days  were  mostly  spent  in  the  local  red  school- 
house.  He  was.  however,  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend  for  a  short 
titnc  the  neightmring  village  sem- 
inary. He  was  genial  to  a  degree, 
healthy,  resolute  and  strong;  he 
held  his  own  wherever  events 
found  him;  not  a  ftillower,  but  a 
leader,  of  his  schoolmates,  as  later 
events  were  bound  to  make  hfm 
among  liis  fellownien. 

During  the  winter  of  1851 
and  1832  the  excitement  at'eml- 
ing  the  gold  discovery  in  Cali- 
fornia having  spread  over  the 
country,  a  party  was  organized  to 
make  the  overland  trip.  Mr. 
Armour,  with  a  growing  desire  to 
get  out  into  the  world,  made  np 
one  of  the  party.    The  vicissitutles 
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of  his  early  experience  rather  tended  to  broaden  his  views  and  knit  together 
his  dominant  characteristics. 

In  1856  he  returned  to  the  East  and  visited  his  parents.  He  minutely 
laid  down  before  them  all  he  had  accomplished  during  his  absence.  To  a 
few  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  the  father  whispered  the  fact 
of  the  young  man  having  brought  back  some  money  with  him.  After  remain- 
ing with  them  for  a  few  weeks,  he  once  more  turned  westward  and  finally 
located  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  formed  a  co-partnership  and  entered  the 
commission  business  with  Frederick  B.  Miles,  After  a  successful  run  they 
dissolved  in   1863. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  there  occurred  what  later  years  proved 
the  forerunner  of  a  very  successful  business  engagement  in  the  joint  co-part- 
nership arrangement  between  Jno.  Plankinton  and  Philip  .Armour.  Mr. 
Plankinton  was  Mr.  y\rmour's  senior,  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Milwaukee 
for  a  much  longer  period.  He  had  established  a  most  thriving  business,  which 
had  been  conducted  with  unerring  judgment.  This  was  Mr.  Armour's  oppor- 
tunity. How  well  he  handled  himself  and  the  business  that  fell  to  !iim,  the 
history  of  the  commercial  world  is  alone  our  witness. 

A  branch  was  soon  organized  in  Chicago  under  Joseph  Armour  and 
another  in  New  York  under  the  charge  of  Herman  O.  Armour. 

In  1868,  while  they  still  continued  to  handle  grain,  they  commenced 
packing  hogs. 

It  became  evident  in  1871  that  the  stock  producing  power  of  the  coun- 
try was  migrating  westward  and  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  they 
established  a  branch  at  Kansas  City.  This  enterprise  was  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Mr,  Simeon  B.  Armour,  an  elder  brother.  The  failing 
health  of  Joseph  at  Chicago  necessitated  assistance,  and  Milwaukee,  as  we 
ha\'e  already  seen,  had  brains  to  spare;  consequently  Pliilip  moved  to 
Chicago  in  1875,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  scope  of  the 
business  its  magnitude.  The  distributive  sales  of  the  Cliicago  house  alone 
are  in  e.xcess  of  the  gross  receipts  of  any  railroad  corporation  of  the  world. 
Even  in  a  business  of  these  dimensions  there  was  nothing  too  great  for  Mr. 
Armour  to  handle,  nothing  so  small  that  he  could  overlook. 

At  the  earnes*.  solicitation  of  the  late  Alex.  Mitcheli,  he  became  one  of 
the  directory  of  the  St.  Paid  Railway.  Tliis  is  the  only  office  he  has  ever 
held.  Political  preferment  is  not  the  bent  of  his  mind  or  his  ambition.  He 
was  never  known  to  occupy  a  public  office. 

Mr.  .'\rmour  was  married  to  Belle  Ogden,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  October. 
1862.    In  making  mention  of  this  circumstance,  it  must  occur  to  anyone  who 
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has  been  fortunale  enough  to  have  been  at  all  intimate  with  the  family  his- 
tory, that  their  home  life  has  been  singularly  happy.  Domestic  economy  was 
no  more  truly  one  of  the  hearthstones  of  >Ir.  Armour's  inheritance  than  it 
was  of  Mrs.  Armour's.  They  were  blessed  with  two  sons,  Jonathan  Ogden 
and  Philip  D.,  \\ho  were  active  partners  with  their  father  until  the  death 
of  the  former,  in  1899,  when  the  balance  of  responsibilities  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  elder.     Both  were  millionaires. 

The  father,  the  most  affable  of  men,  approachable;  notwithstanding 
his  great  cares  and  responsibilities,  leaves  all  of  this  at  his  office  and  enters 
his  family  circle  to  find  that  joy  and  contentment  which  alone  springs  from 
an  administration  of  home  hfe  that  is  simple,  gracious  and  unostentatious  iij 
charact,er. 

Philip  D.  Armour,  m  1892,  founded  the  Armour  Mission  and  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  has  given  to  it  over  $2,500,000.  Under  the 
supervision  of  its  president,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  it  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  institutions  of  learning  in  the  West,  and  deserves  the  popu- 
larity it  has  so  richly  secured. 
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JOHN  WANAMAKER 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  MAN  OF  BUSINESS 


Thinking,  trying,  toiling  and  trusting  is  all  of  my  biography. 

—  IVanamaker. 

OHN  WANAMAKER  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children.  His 
father  was  in  poor  circumstances  and  could  give  him  few 
advantages  except  plenty  of  opportunity  for  self-help  and 
self-reliance.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  For  the  public  school  system  of 
America,  unlike  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  gives  its 
privileges  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  I  wonder  how  many  young  people 
think  how  much  that  means  when  they  are  tired  of  school  and  wish 
vacation  would  hurry  and  come.  There  are  very  few  of  our  noted 
men  or  women  who  have  not  owed  the  foundation  of  their  education 
to  the  American  system  of  free  schools^ 

John  Wanamaker  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  1 1,  1837.  His 
father  was  descended  from  German  ancestors,  who  were  driven  from 
their  native  land  by  religious  persecutions.  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  French  Huguenots. 

John  Wanamaker  inherited  good  health,  good  habits  and  thrifty 
ways  from  both  parents  and  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  And  in 
the  last  of  the  three  gifts  at  least,  he  improved  on  his  inheritance,  as 
it  is  the  business  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  comes  into  the  world  to 
do  in  some  respects.  His  attendance  at  school  was  not  very  regular, 
for  he  was  often  needed  to  assist  his  mother  in  household  duties  and 
in  the  care  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  sometimes 
worked  in  his  father's  brickyard,  where  he  could  earn  two  cents  in  the 
morning  before  going  to  school  by  turning  five  hundred  bricks. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  left  school  and  engaged  to 
work  as  errand  boy  in  a  store  on  Market  street,  at  a  salary  of  a  dollar 
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and  a  half  a  week.  He  is  remembered  by  a  number  of  people  who 
knew  him  at  this  time.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  remark- 
able about  him  except  that  he  was  faithful  in  his  work  and  always 
pleasant  and  obliging.  He  was  always  one  of  the  first  at  the  store 
in  the  morning  and  among  the  last  at  night.  He  looked  after  his 
employer's  interest  as  he  would  after  his  own  and  was  never  afraid  of 
making  too  long  a  day  or  working  a  little  longer  than  he  was  paid  for. 
Very  naturally  such  a  boy  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers 
and  was  promoted  as  fast  as  there  were  places  above  him  to  be  filled. 
From  messenger  boy  he  rose  rapidly,  first  to  the  position  of  stock 
boy,  then  of  entry  clerk,  and  at  length  became  salesman  in  the 
largest  clothing  house  in  the  city.  He  was  so  agreeable  and  obliging 
as  a  salesman  that  customers  would  frequently  inquire  for  him  and 
object  to  being  waited  upon  by  any  one  else. 

But  he  found  time  for  other  interests  than  those  of  his  business. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1857  he  was  made  its  first  paid  secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  held  this  position  for 
several  years  and  filled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the 
members. 

During  the  years  of  his  secretaryship  he  saved  two  thousand 
dollars.  With  this  as  capital  he  entered  into  a  business  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  started  a  clothing  store.  This  was  in 
1 86 1,  the  very  day  that  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon. 

His  first  business  move  was  a  daring  one.  He  selected  the  very 
best  salesman  he  could  find  in  Philadelphia  and  engaged  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  $1,350  a  year,  one-third  as  much  as  the  entire  capital  of  the 
firm.  It  seemed  a  great  piece  of  extravagance  in  view  of  the  other 
expenses  to  be  met.  But  it  soon  justified  itself,  for  the  new  salesman 
was  known  in  New  York  and  his  association  with  the  firm  brought  it 
honor  and  credit.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  himself  delivered 
the  first  goods  sold  by  the  firm  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  spent  the  money 
on  his  way  back  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Inquirer.  He  believed 
in  himself  and  was  not  afraid  to  venture.  His  habits  were  always 
good.  He  never  uses  liquor  or  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  never 
attends  a  horse  race.  His  employ<?s  remarked  that  he  used  often  to 
be  seen  gathering  up  pieces  of  string  and  tying  them  together  to  be 
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used  for  tying  parcels.  He  also  saved  the  newspapers  to  be  used  for 
wrapping  paper.  Such  economies  would  be  quite  beneath  the  disunity 
of  many  an  elegant  young  man  who  thought  himself  rich  enough  to 
spend  all  of  his  salary  as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  but  the  man  who  was 
going  to  be  a  millionaire  was  not  ashamed  of  small  economies.  He 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  employes,  and  more  than  one  poor 
young  man  has  had  Mr.  Wanamaker  to  thank  for  the  kind  word  or 
act  that  gave  him  added  courage  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  very  original  in  his  ways  of  advertising  and 
anticipated  many  of  the  more  modern  methods.  He  put  up  enormous 
signs,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  long,  on  fences  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  he  sent  immense  balloons  out  into  the  country  with  the  name 
"  Wanamaker  and  Brown  "  painted  on  them  in  large  letters.  All  this 
was  ingenious  and  daring  and  showed  remarkable  talent  and  enterprise 
in  so  young  a  man. 

As  every  one  knows,  there  are  enormous  amounts  of  money 
spent  every  year  in  advertising,  enough,  doubtless,  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  in  a  few  years  and  build  comfortable  homes  for  all  the 
orphans  in  the  country.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  one  who  would 
hold  his  own  in  trade,  as  things  are  now,  but  it  is  an  enormous  waste 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  next  century  will  find  some  more 
economical  system  of  bringing  together  the  buyer  and  the  goods  he 
needs,  a  system  which  will  not  eat  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  profits 
and  waste  so  much  labor  and  money.  If,  for  example,  a  man  who 
makes  hammers  were  to  spend  more  time  and  money  in  finding  out 
how  to  make  the  very  best  hammer  that  could  be  made,  and  less  in 
spreading  the  news  about  it,  then  that  part  of  the  world  that  wanted 
hammers  would  after  a  while  hear  of  this  excellent  hammer-maker 
— for  everybody  likes  to  speak  of  persons  and  things  that  have  served 
him  well — and  would  soon  build  a  railroad  to  his  door  and  buy  his 
hammers  by  the  carload.  But  that  time  is  not  yet  come,  and  we 
must  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  in  the  meantime  buy  our 
hammers  of  the  most  ingenious  advertiser. 

But  Mr,  Wanamaker  not  only  made  innovations  in  ways  of  adver- 
tising, but  in  several  instances  he  set  a  new  example  of  honesty  for 
business  men.  The  new  ways  were  found  to  work  well,  and  some  of 
them  have  become  the  rule  among  the  best  business  houses  in  this 
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coontrv.  It  was  c^«c  ~'~"-'~r  in  ibrse  iixs  to  maok  tlie  firwt  td  goods 
in  such  a  wav  liiit  ih-e  c:i«c:~'ir  rrcJd  arc  read  the  iiuik,  and  uie 
salesman  wa*  e:cr«eciei  ::  ;tc  lirt  !i:;;r.est  rtiae  he  oonld,  stndyiiig  hs 
customer  and  ciaUiT— ^  il-.r  rnit  iji-rri  it  Tie  apparent  possibilities  of 
the  case.  Mr.  W.i-i=:ii:rr  =^rritr-i  ibe  p2aii  of  " but  one  pfke 
and  that  plainly  n-..^kii. '  r  ^^- 1:55  n-en  ibiogbt  he  was  ciazy,  and 
said  his  business  w.u'.i  ;:  ::  T.f.-TS.  rci  n-rT  eTorbodly  admits  that 
the  --one  price  ~"-.\.n  :s  n::  :nly  r^hi  "rci  rnctical,  as  all  i%ht 
ways  will  he  prcvt-i  :.  Sr  >:  — em-.r-  -"ntn  in-e  worid  is  old  enough  to 
be  wiser. 

When  he  en:ere-i  r:?  n^-  s::rr  :n  :>--.  he  went  still  further  in 
announcini;  nt  w  rr.r.j::  ".-.<-  A:  !>.;;.:  ::~f  —  :*;  nriefchants  considered 
that  "a  s;ilo  was  .\  s.."-,  v-.-i  t-.y  -.i  r.:i  cfren  aDov  goods  to  be 
returned.  If  acu>:.—.->r  >..^i  r- ...:-.  :-.  :. •".:>>.  c-r  Knsafisfactary  pnr- 
chaso.  hoh.id  v^n".\  r.::v>..:  :.   .  .i-i  "uj-:  tike  the  ocxisequences. 

But  Mr.  W.in.m.ikvr  ..-r.  l-j:  .i  i>..  rr.njirle  that  "those  who 
bouj^ht  gixxls  v^!  h::r.  v.  r:  :  .  .  ^..;  --.i  --.ih  what  they  bought,  or 
have  thoir  ir.oiuy  iavTs:.  7:-  s  --., .".  •  '.'.  ::•:.  ::r  people  were  m(He 
willing:;  to  l>i:y  oi  a  h  •.;>•.  i-.a:  •  .:. .:  ^■.■.  -.  :r.:~  liir  treatment.  Most 
of  the  lmsi:i«.  ss  ::u"  ■.:-:  :";v..a.:  .^.j'.Arri  ih^t  a  merchant  coold 

not  keep  business  c  ";:  "  >.::".  :  :""^-  :^u:  Wi.namaktt' and  Com- 
pany proved  tha:  :h.  .  v. .:"..:  at./.  ..:  :>..  <a.~v  i:n:e  could  make  more 
money  th^in  ar.y  v:  :';:;:r  0::":^;:.:  r>.  Ai;A:n.  Mr.  Wanamaker 
required  his  err.r'.oy^V  :  :v.Akv  •. >:  rs  -^ /.j.rAc  whether  they  came 
to  buy  or  onlv  to  '.v  ck.  .  r  i\l"  ,  ".-.  :  :v.-, .:  :he:r  friends.  This  was 
smiled  at  for  a  whi'.c-  a::.:  ca/.i  a  ;;-.■  'AAr.A—Aker  way,"  bat  now  it 
has  become  everv'iocv  >  v.vv.  a:  '.-.  as:  Atr.  r.^:  the  better  class  of  trades- 
people. And  like  a!'.  0  .:r:-.  ,:<  ■•a.  <  .:  -as  been  fomid  to  be  the 
successful  way.  Mr.  W  .-.nArr  .k-:r  ::--:  rrAie  saIcs  to  country  people 
when  his  salesmen  faiivd.  ': -caus-  h.  v. a>  n::  :oo  proud  to  treat  them 
in  a  friendly  way.  He  ^^u:  :h-.:::  a:  :hv:r  ease  and  made  them  ocHn- 
fortable  and  they  were  tienerallv  i;'Ac  t-  con:e  again. 

And  still  with  all  his  rapidly  ir.creAsins:  business  he  found  time 
for  Sund;ty-s<-h'»l  work  '<i.r.6.  the  art  airs  c-f  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Ass'xjalion.  He  established  a  Sunday-School  in  one  <rf  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  city  and  built  it  up  until  it  had  about  three  tfaoDsand 
pupils  and  was  one  of  the  largest  Sunday-schools  in  the  worid. 
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In  1875  he  bought  th( 
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imense  building  wnicn  nad  Deen  known 
as  tne  i^ennsyivania  raiiroaa  freight  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Market 
streets,  Philadelphia,  and  made  it  over  into  a  tabernacle  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Moody  during  the  winter  of  1875  and  6.  It  was  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty  thousand  people  and  was  often  crowded.  The 
next  year  he  had  it  remodeled  into  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  men's  and 
boys'  clothing. 

Mr.  Wanamaker,  like  Mr.  Edison,  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
working  for  a  long  time  without  sleep,  though,  unlike  Edison,  he 
usually  makes  it  up  by  a  long  rest  afterwards.  He  preserves  his 
strength  |jy  his  calmness,  wasting  little  in  worry  or  excitement.  This 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  a  natural  power  with  him,  but  like  all 
kinds  of  mental  power,  it  can  be  cultivated.  The  mind  can  be  con- 
trolled, like  steam  and  electricity,  and,  like  those  forces,  it  is  only 
safe  and  serviceable  when  it  is  harnessed.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker has  a  remarkable  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  upon 
one  thing  at  a  time,  so  that  his  many  and  various  business  cares  and 
responsibilities  seldom  interfere  with  one  another.  When  he  is 
engaged  upon  one  question  it  is  as  if  he  had  not  another  problem  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  has  always  been  active  in  philanthropic  and 
other  public  movements,  as  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  position  should 
be.  He  gave  effective  service  in  collecting  for  the  starving  in  the  terri- 
ble Irish  famine.  He  has  been  at  different  times  chairman  of  a 
number  of  committees  for  the  relief  of  towns  which  had  suffered  from 
fire.  He  held  a  high  position  on  the  finance  committee  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  And  in  1S86  he  was  prom- 
inent in  a  movement  to  secure  a  better  water  supply  for  his 
native  city. 

During  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  more  or  less  prominent  in 
politics.  In  1882  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Congress,  but  he  declined  it  and  four  years  later  he  refused  the 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  on  the  independent  ticket.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  18S8  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  given 
him  by  President  Harrison.  He  was  active  and  alert  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  thatofifice  and  instituted  several  reforms  in  its  management. 
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Among  other  improvements  he  provided  a  more  rapid  transmission  of 
the  mails  in  some  regions  by  spurring  up  the  railroad  companies  to 
higher  speed.  He  established  a  system  by  which  foreign  mail  is  dis- 
tributed on  shipboard  and  is  ready  for  instant  forwarding  upon  arrival 
in  port.  He  predicted  that  "one-cent  letter  postage,  three-cent  tel- 
ephone messages,  and  ten-cent  telegraph  messages  "  were  possibilities 
of  the  near  future.  He  favored  the  establishment  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph service,  and  he  did  much  to  clear  the  mails  of  printed  matter 
pertaining  to  lotteries  as  well  as  other  injurious  and  immoral  publica- 
tions. He  was  ridiculed  in  some  quarters  for  this  work  and  called 
the  "Sunday-school  Postmaster-General."  If  this  is  what  Sunday- 
school  service  would  do  for  the  country,  it  is  a  pity  we  have  not  more 
of  it  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

When  Mr.  Wanamaker  received  his  first  month's  salary  as  Post- 
master-General, he  said,  "This  is  the  first  salary  I  have  earned  in 
twenty-five  years.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with  it."  To 
appreciate  this  remark  one  needs  to  know  the  fact  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  the  Postmaster-General  to  use  the  salary  of  his  office  many  times 
over  in  sustaining  the  office  and  meeting  the  many  appeals  which 
reach  it,  and  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  actually  spent  more  than  his 
salary  for  the  entire  time  in  keeping  up  its  expenses. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  once  asked  where  he  got  his  education  and 
his  reply  was  characteristic:  "I  picked  it  up  as  I  went,"  he  said,  "  as 
the  tenders  on  the  railroad  take  up  the  water  from  their  track  tanks. " 
And  when  asked  for  material  for  a  biography,  he  wrote  in  response 
the  sentence  I  have  coupled  with  his  name  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch  1   ' '  Thinking,  trying,  toiling  and  trusting  is  all  of  my  biography, " 


THE  VANDERBILTS 

AIVIERICA'S  LEADING  RAILROAD  MAGNATES 

The  way  to  wealtli  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
two  words,  industry  and  f rugaUty ;  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but 
make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry  and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and 
with  them  everything.  —Franklin, 

'-^^  • 

ANDERBILT  is  a  name  which,  in  the  United  States,  has  become 
synonymous  with  wealth,  practically  boundless.  We  shall  see, 
however,  as  we  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  that  family's  history,  that 
this  wealth  has  been  acquired  not  by  any  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  not  by 
a  fortunate  deal  at  a  gambling-table,  not  by  the  wholesale  swindling  w-hich 
is  so  often  gilded  with  the  name  of  speculation,  but  by  a  combination  of 
unflagging  industry  and  rare  perception  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  ends, 
usually  commendable  means,  and 
ends  almost  invariably  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  The  family 
is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  was  first 
planted  in  this  country  early  in  the 
last  century.  For  many  years  its 
home  was  on  Staten  Island,  where 
its  members  pursued  a  bartly  and 
laborious  outdoor  life,  obtaining 
through  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  elements  acquaintance  with 
hardship  in  many  forms,  thus  de- 
veloping characteristic  traits  of 
thrift  and  industry,  and  obtaining 
an  admirable  equipment  for  the  bat- 
tles of  life  in  the  form  of  sturdy 
bodies,  simple  habits,  strong  wills, 
and  clear  perceptions.  These  traits 
have  been  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  without  impair- 
ment, and  generally  in  the  line  of 
primogeniture.      The    first    famous 
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Vanderbilt,  best  known  as  the  Commotlore,  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  eldest 
son.  His  successor  in  the  administration  of  the  great  fortune  amassed  by 
the  Commodore  was  also  an  eldest  son,  ami  in  turn  his  eldest  son  is  the  fore- 
most figure  of  the  present  generation. 

Cornelius  \'anderbilt.  the  Commodore,  was  bom  on  Staten  Island  in 
1794,  the  son  of  a  thriving  farmer,  who  owne<l  his  farm,  and  carried  his 
produce  to  the  New  York  markets  in  his  own  satl-boat.  Cornelius  was  a 
sturdy  lad,  a  leader  in  athletic  feats  on  land  and  water,  a  daring  rider  and 
great  lover  of  horses.  He  would  not  endure  the  restraints  of  a  school-room. 
and  so  acL|iured  his  education,  which  was  but  rudimentary,  on  the  farm  and 
on  the  bay.  When  he  had  earned  enough  money,  yet  in  boyhood,  to  buy  a 
.saibboat.  he  began  business  on  his  own  account.  When  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old  he  had  saved  S500  of  his  own  earnings,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
married  to  his  second  cousin.  Sophia  Johnson.  He  soon  thereafter  became 
the  captain  of  a  small  steamboat  running  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  ultimately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
coasting  trade.  As  a  result  of  this  change  of  business  the  family  moved  to 
New  Brunswick  and  opened  a  hotel.  Of  this  Cornelius  became  the  head, 
aiifl  in  these  varied  employments  was  soon  on  the  way  to  wealth.  By  the 
year  1853  he  was  a  wealthy  owner  of  steamships,  and.  having  built  the  ship 
"North  Star"  for  the  purpose,  went  with  his  family  on  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
A  fevv.years  later  he  built  the  Staten  Island  Railroad,  and  began  withdrawing 
his  m.oncy  from  steamships  for  railroad  investments.  In  i860  he  bought  the 
Harlem  Railroad  at  $6  or  $7  a  share,  a  few  years  later  he  became  President 
of  it.  when  it  was  worth  $30,  and  in  1864  it  was  worth  $285.  Tliis  was  the 
foundation  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  fortune.  The  consolidation  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  roads  followed,  and  the  entire  system  be- 
came the  proi)erty  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  work  con- 
nected with  these  operations  that  would  not  bear  a  strict  application  of  the 
law?  of  ethics.  11ie  stock  was  "watered"  wholesale.  Nevertheless  the  Couj- 
modore  was  not,  like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  a  railroad  wrecker.  He 
began  at  once  improving  the  property,  useless  expenditures  were  stopped, 
waste  was  checked,  improved  tlepots  were  built,  tracks  were  relaid,  and 
l.nisiness  was  encouraged  and  developed  all  along  the  line.  W^hen  Commo- 
dore Vanilerbih  died,  on  January  4,  i^JJ,  he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
America,  his  fortune  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,000,  almost  entirely 
in  railroads. 

William  ?T.  \'anderbilt,  the  Commodore's  eldest  son,  was  born  at  the 
New  Brunswick  hotel,  and  was  educated  at  the  Columbia  grammar-school. 
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in  New  York  city.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  a  ship-chandler's  shop,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  became  derk  in  a  l>ank  at  $150  a  year.  At  twenty  years 
ol<I  he  was  married  to  Miss  Kissam.  and  the  young  couple  went  to  board  in 
East  Broadway.  After  a  time  he  became  tired  of  city  life,  and  bought  a  famx 
of  seventy-five  acres  on  Statcn  Island,  intending  to  settle  down  to  humble 
rural  life.  His  father  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  his  abilities.  The  young  farmer  needed  capital  to  improve  his 
property.  The  Commodore  refused  to  advance  it  to  him,  thinking  it  would 
merely  be  wasted.  So  William  borrowed  ^6.000  of  a  friend,  and  gave  as 
security  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.    A  few  months  later  his  father  found  it  out. 

'is  it  true,"  he  asked,  "that  you  have  mortgaged  your  farm  for  $6,000?" 

*'Yes,"  was  the  young  man's  reply. 

"You  don't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins!"  thundered  the  old  man,  furiously. 
"You  never  were  worth  your  salt,  and  never  will  be.  You'll  never  be  able 
to  do  anything,  except  bring  disgrace  upon  yourself  and  upon  every  one 
connected  with  you.  I'm  not  going  to  liave  anything  more  to  do  with  you. 
You  can  hoe  your  own  row,  and  go  to  the  devil  as  you  please." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  young  man  tried  to  remonstrate,  and  show  that 
the  money  was  needed  for  improvements  which  would  make  the  farm  vastly 
more  profitable  than  l>efore.  The  enraged  Commodore  merely  growled  and 
grumbled  and  raged  the  more;  but  the  next  day  he  sent  the  young  man  a 
check  for  $6,000.  with  the  curt  command  to  "Pay  off  that  mortgage,  right 
ofif!"  The  young  man  happily  disappointed  his  father's  gloomy  prophecies. 
In  a  few  years  he  was  the  owner  of  350  fertile  acres.  Vkhich  yielded  him  an 
annual  profit  of  $12,000,  Still  the  Commodore  distrusted  him,  and  thought 
he  never  would  rise  above  the  rank  of  a  successful  farmer,  although  he  had 
to  confess  that  as  a  farmer  he  was  uncommonly  .successful.  In  1853  father 
and  son  went  on  the  "North  Star"  voyage  to  Europe  together.  Walking 
the  deck  one  day  in  mid-ocean,  the  Commodore  noticed  his  son  smoking  a 
cigar. 

"Bill,"  said  he,  "I'll  give  you  Sio.ooo  if  you'll  quit  smoking. 

"I  don't  want  your  money,"  replied  the  son,  "but  if  you  say  quit  smok- 
ing, I'll  do  it,"  and  he  threw  his  cigar  overboard. 

The  younger  Vanderbilt  became  associated  in  the  Staten  Island  Rail- 
road, and,  when  his  father  allowed  it  to  become  bankrupt,  he  was  made  its 
Receiver,  and  soon  restored  it  to  prosperity  and  became  its  President.  This 
convinced  the  Commodore  that  "Bill"  might  amount  to  something  after  all. 
Soon  after  this  a  younger  son,  George  Vanderbilt,  died  in  Europe.  He  had 
been  the  Commodore's  favorite  child,  and  had  been  educated  at  West  Point 
for  a  soldier;  he  was  one  of  ihe  most  brilliant  and  physically  powerful  young 
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men  ever  entered  at  that  scliuol.  lifting  witli  ease  on  one  occasion  a  dead 
weight  of  900  pounds.  His  liealtb  was  ruined  by  his  arduous  services  in  the 
civil  war.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  tlie  second  son  of  the  Commodore,  was 
now  leading  a  reckless  life,  and  had  become  estrange<l  from  his  father.  The 
old  gentleman  therefore  liegan  to  look  upon  William  as  perhaps  of  necessity 
his  successor  in  the  management  of  the  great  fortune  he  was  building  up, 
and,  from  month  to  month,  trusted  him  more  thoroughly.  It  may  be  that 
his  decit!e<l  fondness  for  Williarii's  elilest  son.  Cornelius,  had  something  to 
do  with  this  change  of  spirit. 

In  i8r.5  William  H.  Vanderbilt  became  Vice-President  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  and  four  years  later  held  the  same  office  over  the  consoli- 
dated Hudson  liiver  and  New  York  Central  system.  On  his  father's  death 
he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  this  great  railroad,  and  also  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Under  the 
Commodore's  will.  AMlliani  H.  V^andcrbilt  received  the  bulk  of  the  enormous 
estate.  The  will  was  dis]nited  by  other  members  of  the  family,  but  was 
sustained  by  the  courts.  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of  j88i  Mr.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt's  history  was  the  Iiisiory  of  American  railroad  enterprise. 
This  was  a  period  of  unusual  activity  in  railroad  matters,  and  he  was  suffi- 
ciently enterprising  to  place  himself  in  the  forefront.  He  acquired  possession 
of  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad.  In  1877  ihe  great  railroad  strikes  came 
on;  there  were  12.000  men  employed  on  the  Xew  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  lines,  and  their  wages  had  just  been  reduced  ten  per  cent.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt at  once  sent  out  word  that  $100,000  would  be  distributed  as  a  gratuity 
among  the  men  and  the  ten  (icr  cent,  restored  to  llicir  wages  as  soon  as 
increasing  business  justified  such  a  step.  The  result  was.  that  while  other 
railroad  systems  were  paralyzed,  these  lines  worked  witliout  interruption, 
less  than  500  of  the  12.000  men  going  on  strike.  From  time  to  time  he  \Mis 
'creed  to  engage  in  rate-wars  with  competing  trunk-lines.  These  he  con- 
ducte<I  vigorously  and  with  invariable  success,  and  established  the  policy  of 
protecting  his  lines  and  all  their  brandies  from  the  attacks  of  rivals.  In 
November,  1879,  he  sold  a  block  of  250,000  shares  of  stock  to  a  foreign 
syndicate,  with  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  public  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  his  roads,  and  raising  the  price  of  all  stocks  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. I'rom  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  and  other  funds  he  purchased 
$53,000,000  of  government  bonds. 

Realizing  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  feeling  his  own  health  weakening, 
he  now  began  putting  his  fortune  into  such  a  shape  that  it  could  readily  be 
transferred  to  his  heirs  at  his  deatli.  This  sale  of  stock  anti  purchase  of 
government  bonds  was  an  important  step  in  this  direction.    In  1881  he  began 
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transferring  the  active  management  of  his  railroails  to  his  sons,  Cornelius  and 
William  K.  It  was  under  the  management  of  W'ilham  K.  Vanderbilt  that  the 
so-called  Nickel-Plate  road,  which  was  built  as  a  competing  line,  and  the 
competition  of  which  the  Vanderbilts  had  vainly  tried  to  prevent,  was  pur- 
chased outright  in  1883.  In  that  year,  on  May  4,  William  H,  Vanderbilt 
finally  surrendered  the  presidencies  of  all  the  roads  with  which  he  had  been 
identified.  "In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  ''the  time  has  arrived  when  I  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  myself,  to  the  corporations  and  to  those  around  me  upon  w'hom 
the  chief  management  will  dcvoKe,  to  retire  from  the  presidency.  I  do  not 
mean  to  sever  my  relations  or  abate  the  interest  I  have  heretofore  taken  in 
these  corporations.  It  is  my  purpose  and  aim  that  these  several  corpora- 
tions shall  remain  upon  such  a  basis  for  their  harmonious  working  with  each 
other  and  for  the  efficient  management  of  each  as  will  secure  for  the  system 
both  permanency  and  prosperity."  The  next  day  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  with  his 
son  George,  and  his  uncJe.  Jacob  H.  Vanderbilt,  sailed  for  Europe.  James 
H.  Rutter,  long  conspicuously  identified  with  the  roads,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central,  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew.  Tims  the  great  system  established  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has 
been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  died  on  December  8,  1885.  He  was  one  of  thir- 
teen brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  him  had  been  born  nine  children,  of  whom 
only  one  died  in  early  life.  His  eldest  child,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  bar.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  management  of  the  great  railroad  systems,  although  the 
second  son,  William  K.,  is  prominently  identified  with  them  in  official  capa- 
cities. The  third  son,  Frederick  W.,  is  also  deeply  interested  in  some  of  the 
roads.  The  youngest,  George  W.,  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  a  literary 
career,  and  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  discriminating  collectors  of  books 
in  America.  It  is  his  ambition  to  gather  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valua- 
ble libraries  in  the  world.  The  four  daughters  are  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Shepard, 
Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane,  Mrs.  II.  McK.  Twombley,  and  Mrs.  Seward  Webb. 
On  his  death  Mr.  \''ander1uU  divided  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  between  his  four 
sons,  handsomely  providing,  however,  for  all  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  arranging  for  the  bulk  of  ihe  fortune  to  he  kept  intact  as  a  family  pos- 
session. His  successors  have  faithfully  fallowed  out  his  plans  antl  wishes  in 
all  respects. 

When  William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  already  worth  many  millions  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  a  honse  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  father  at  Thirty- 
eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  From  there  he  moved  to  a  larger  and  I'etter, 
yet  still  unpretentious  house,  on  the  same  avenue,  .\fter  his  father's  death, 
however,  he  determined  to  Iniild  wliat  should  be  the  finest  private  residence 
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in  the  city.  A  block  of  grountl  was  purchased  at  Ftftli  avenue  and  Fifty-first 
street,  and  the  ablest  artists  and  architects  were  instructed  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  designing  and  executing  the  great  work.  They  were  empowered 
to  ransack  the  world  to  furnish  the  palace.  On  this  ground  two  great  houses 
of  brownstone  connected  by  a  wing  were  constructed;  one  for  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt,  and  one  for  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Sloane  and  Mrs.  Shepard.  Out- 
wardly they  closely  resemble  each  other,  but  within  (hffer  widely  in  arrange- 
ment and  furnishing.  The  one  intended  for  Mr.  Vanclerbilt  himself  cost 
without  its  priceless  picture-gallery  more  than  $2,000,000.  It  represents  the 
work  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  more  than  f)00  men  on  the  interior  decorations 
alone.  Sixty  sculptors  were  brought  here  from  Europe  on  large  salaries,  and 
kept  at  work  for  more  than  a  }ear,  The  great  front  doors  of  solid  bronze  are 
exact  copies,  reduced  in  size,  of  Ghibcrti's  famous  bronze  gates  in  Florence. 
The  great  hall  extends  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof,  and  is  surrounded 
in  the  upper  stories  by  galleries  leading  to  the  various  rooms.  It  is  lined 
with  English  oak.  dark  red  African  marble,  and  bronze.  The  great  drawing- 
room  has  a  ceiling  painted  by  Gallaud,  of  Paris,  anti  the  walls  are  lunig  with 
embroidered  velvet  enriched  with  crystals.  The  library  is  lined  with  mahog' 
any  and  rosewood,  inlaid  with  brass  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  great  picture- 
jallery  is  thirty-two  by  forty-eight  feet,  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  roofetl  with 
)palescent  glass.  In  this  room  Mr.  Van<lcrt)ilt  gathered  the  costliest  collec- 
tion in  .\merica  of  modern  paintings,  purchased  chiefly  in  Paris.  Here  are 
masterpieces  of  Detaille,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mcissonier,  and  Gerome;  of  Alma 
Tadema  and  Louis  Leloir;  of  Millais,  LeFevre,  Knaus,  Defregger,  and  J. 
F.  Millet. 

Mr,  Vanderbilt  uiherited  his  father's  love  for  horses.  One  of  his  favorite 
recreations  was  to  go  on  the  road  behind  a  team  of  swift  trotters.  He  pur- 
chased the  famous  trotter,  Maud  S.,  for  $20,000;  also  such  horses  as  Akline, 
Early  Rose,  Small  Hopes.  Lysander,  Leander,  and  Charles  Dickens.  In 
1877  he  went  to  England  to  see  the  great  Derby  race,  and  said  afterward  that 
the  sight  of  300,000  persons  watching  a  horse-race  was  well  worth  a  trip 
across  the  ocean.  Whenever  he  visited  Saratoga  or  Sharon  Springs,  or  other 
watering-places,  he  always  took  a  number  of  his  favorite  horses  with  him. 
lie  built  for  them  a  stable  in  New  York,  at  Fifty-second  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  the  building  costing  more  than  $/3a,ooo,  exclusive  of  the  land.  Its 
walls  within  are  finished  in  polished  cherrj-,  ash,  and  black  walnut,  and  the 
metal- work  is  largely  sterling  silver.  His  sons  have  not  altogether  inherited 
this  taste,  generally  preferring  yachting.  Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  spends 
much  of  his  time  cruising  about  the  world  in  his  steam-yacht,  "Alva,"  one 
of  the  finest  vessels  afloat. 
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The  name  of  Vanderbili  has  been  pleasantly  connected  with  many  great 
deeds  of  benevolence.  Mr.  W'illiain  II.  V'anilerbilt  gave  in  the  aggregate 
vast  sums  every  year  for  charitable  purposes,  but  so  quietly  that  few  persons 
knew  of  it  besifle  himself.  His  father  had  already  given  a  great  deal  through 
the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  a  Methodist  minister,  to  whom  in  early  life  he 
became  much  attached.  He  had  given  Dr.  Deems  a  fine  church  in  New 
York  city,  and  had  endowed  \'anderl)ilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
with  more  than  a  million  dollars.  To  the  latter  institution  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt  also  gave  liberally,  and  continued  to  make  Dr.  Deems  the  ahiioiier 
of  many  of  his  charities.  He  secured  the  transportation,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $100,000,  of  the  famous  obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needle,  from 
Egypt  to  New  York,  an<1  had  it  set  u])  in  Central  Park.  It  was  formally 
prcsentc<l  to  the  city  of  New  ^'ork  on  February  22,  1881,  the  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  delivering  the  oration.  A  silver  medal  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  was  struck  and  presented  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 
In  that  year  the  millionaire  gave  a  large  sum  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  not  long  afterward  another  hberal  gift  to  the  University  of 
Virginia,  He  paid  $50,000  toward  wiping  out  the  debt  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  city,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
One  of  his  most  notalile  benefactions  was  the  gift,  on  October  17,  1884,  of 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  enable  it  more  successfully  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt's  four  sons  have  continued  to  practice  the  liberal 
generosity  inaugurated  by  him.  and  are  frecpient  givers  to  causes  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
previous  to  his  death,  had  conspicuously  identified  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  .\ssocialion.  and  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  that  institution  existing  among  the  employes  of  his  railroads.  He 
gave  $100,000  for  the  proposed  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  New 
York,  and  he  and  his  brothers  have  been  generous  patrons  of  many  other  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  charitable  enterprises.  Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt 
endowed  a  free  circulating  library  in  New  York,  and  established  and  main- 
tained a  valuable  manual  labor  training-school.  The  brothers  have  spent 
much  time  with  their  families  in  Europe,  but  their  homes  in  New  York  city 
are  conspicuously  elegant.  They  also  possess  fine  summer  residences  at 
Newport.  Consuelo.  the  daughter  of  William  K.  \'anderbilt.  made  a 
brilliant  match  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1895,  thus  a<Uling  to  the 
family's  popidarity  abroad. 
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THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST  BANKER 


The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  care,  and  by  an 
appetite  for  more. 

— Horace. 


1HERE  h,  or  until  recently  was,  standing  in  the  crowded  Juden-Gasse 
quarter  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  an  ancient  house  bearing  the 
symbol  of  a  re<l  shield.  Within  its  walls,  in  the  year  1743,  was  born  Meyer 
Anselm,  the  son  of  well-to-do  and  steady-going  Jewish  parents.  In  boy- 
hood he  was  destined  to  become  a  rabbi,  but  showed  such  strong  disin- 
clination therefor  that  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Hanover.  This 
was  much  to  his  liking,  and  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  as  a  financier. 
A  few  years  later  he  relumed  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and,  in  the  old 
house  with  the  red  shield,  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  banker. 
Integrity  and  industry  characterized  his  work.  His  judgment  was  far- 
seeing  anil  almost  infal'iblc.  Accordingly  he  prospered.  When  Bonaparte 
entered  Germany  an<l  1  cgan  conhscating  pro]>erty  right  and  left.  William, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  intrusted  to  the  Frankfort  banker  all  his  wealth  for 
safe-keeping.  Meyer  .\nselm  assumed  the  name  of  Rothschild  (red  shield), 
from  the  insignia  on  his  house,  and  when  he  died  iu  18 12  this  name  was 
famous  throughout  Europe  as  that  of  one  of  the  foremost  money-kings  of 
the  day. 

This  founiler  of  the  Rothscliiltl  money  dyuasty  left  his  name  and  for- 
tune to  five  sons — Anselm,  Solomon.  Nathan.  Charles  and  James,  who 
established  themselves  as  bankers  respectively  in  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, Naples  and  Paris.  They  worked  in  liarmony  with  each  other,  and 
established  the  rule  that  marriages  should  lie  confined  within  the  famity 
circle,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  fortune  intact.  This  rule  was  rigidly 
observed  until  very  recently.  On  the  flcath  of  Charles  Rothschild  the 
Naples  hou.se  was  discontinue*!,  but  all  the  others  have  been  maintained, 
with  constantlv  increasing  wealth  and  influence.      The    Rothschilds    have 
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hecome  the  brokers  and  bankers  for  nearly  all  the  governnietu.s  uf  the  workl. 
and  have  long  been  masters  of  the  money  markets  of  all  European  capitals. 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 
And  wc  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretense. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them. — Coivper. 

Nathan  Rotlischild,  the  third  son  of  Meyer  Anselm,  was  born  in  1777, 
and  settled  in  London  in  1800.  acting  there  as  agent  for  his  father.  He 
was  the  agent  selected  to  pay  the  $60,000,000  due,  under  the  treaty  of 
Toplitz,  from  Great  Britain  to  her  German  allies.  Private  agents  sent  him 
word  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  few  hours  before  it  was  known 
by  the  government,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  bargains  which  netted 
him  $1,000,000  profits.  In  1822  the  Emperor  of  .\ustria  made  him  a  Baroii, 
but  he  did  not  care  to  l>e  called  by  that  title.  He  died  in  1836,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his- eldest  son.  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  who  was  born  in  1808 
and  \vas  educated  at  Gottingen.  In  1847  ^'^^  ^^'^s  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  London  constituency.  But  he  was  unable  to 
take  the  qualifying  oath  "On  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  and  proudly 
refused  to  abjure  his  Hebrew  faitli.  So  he  did  not  lake  his  seat.  He  was 
several  times  elected,  with  the  same  result;  but  at  last  for  very  shame  the 
government  passed  a  law  removing  the  jjolitical  disabilities  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  1858  he  took  his  seat,  the  first  Jewish  member  of  Parliament.  When 
Lord  Beaconsfielil  in  1S76  conceived  and  accomplished  his  magnificent 
project  of  purchasing  for  England  the  Egyptian  government's  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  was  Lionel  de  Rothschild  who  advanced  the  $20,000,000 
needed  for  the  purpose.  Lionel  de  Rothschild  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, and  died  in  1879. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Lionel  was  named  Nathan  Meyer  de  Rathschild. 
He  was  born  in- 1840,  and  in  1885  was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Rothschild.  He  was  the  first  Jew  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  though  of  purely  Jewish  origin,  had  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  previous  to  his  entering  British  poHtical  life.  The  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  Lord  Rothschild  is  the  Hon,  Lionel  W,  Rothschild,  born 
in  1868.  Lionel  de  Rothschild  left  two  younger  sons,  .\lfred  and  Leopold. 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild  is  still  unmarried,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  members  of  aristocratic  society  in  London.  Mr.  Leopold 
Rothschild  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  family  who  have  married  out- 
siders. He  was  married  on  January  19,  188 1,  to  Mile.  Marie  Perugia,  a 
wealthy  young  lady  of  Trieste.  The  ceremony  occurred  in  the  great  Central 
Synagogue,  in  London,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  had  been  laid  by 
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Lionel  de  Rothschild  in  1870.  The  service  was  an  imposing  one.  and  was 
attended  by  many  memljers  of  the  family  and  of  the  English  nobility.  One 
of  the  witnesses  who  signed  the  marriage  contract  was  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  then  attended  a  Jewish  service  for  the  first  time.  The  Prince,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Lord  Houghton  and  other  eminent  personages  were  also 
present  at  the  wedding  breakfast. 

The  first  Rothschild  to  marry  outside  of  the  Jewish  faith  was  Miss 
Hannah  de  Rothschild,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Baron  Meyer  de 
Rothschild.  She  was  married  on  Marcli  20,  1878,  to  Archibald  Philip 
Primrose,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  became  an  eminent  English  statesman. 
The  Countess  of  Rosebery  was  the  first  avowedly  Jewish  lady  to  wear  a 
British  coronet,  and  she  has  ever  since  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  her 
fathers.  On  December  8.  1878.  however,  a  Rothschild  abjiiretl  that  faith. 
This  was  Mile.  Marguerite  Alexandria  de  Rothschild,  daughter  of  Baron 
Charles  de  Rothschild,  hearl  of  the  l-'rankfort  house.  She  was  marrieil  on 
that  date  to  the  Duke  de  Guichc,  of  France,  who,  a  couple  of  years  later,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  became  the  Duke  de  Grammont;  and  she  became 
a  communicant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  The  same  course  was 
followed  in  September,  1882.  by  her  younger  sister.  Mile.  Berthe  Marie, 
on  her  marriage  wilh  Prince  AlcNanfler  dc  W'agram,  grandson  of  Bona- 
parte's famous  Marshal,  Berthier.  It  is  told,  by  the  way.  that  shortly  before 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Miss  Rothschild  were  marrietl,  some  one  congratulated 
the  bridegroom's  stepfatlier,  {be  Dnke  of  Cleveland,  on  the  approaching 
event,  and  highly  praisetl  the  amiability  and  other  accomplishments  of  the 
young  lady.  "Yes,"  said  ihe  old  lord  of  Barnard  castle,  "a  very  good  girl, 
I  believe,  a  very  good  girl,  and  I  am  gi\en  to  mnlcrstand  quite  rich.  Yes, 
I  am  told,  quite  rich."  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  spoke  in  good  faith.  He 
was  so  wholly  wrapperl  up  in  his  aristocratic  prejudices  that  the  deeds  of 
noblemen  of  recent  creation  or  the  wealth  of  financial  kings  were  seldotn 
alluded  to  in  his  presence.    He  hardly  knew  who  the  Rothschilds  were. 

The  first — indeed  the  only  one — of  the  earlier  I^othschilds  to  marry 
outside  of  the  family  was  Nathan,  the  founder  of  (he  London  branch;  and 
it  was  he  who  established  the  system  wln'ch  has  so  largely  restrained  the 
others  from  doing  the  same.  When  he  had  been  only  a  few  years  in 
England,  so  large  were  his  transactions  that  one  of  the  Jewish  grandees  of 
London.  Levi  Cohen,  selected  him  as  an  eligible  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  daughters.  After  the  union,  the  apparently  flesperate  specula- 
tions of  the  young  man  greatly  alarmed  tlie  nid  banker.  He  believed  that 
Nathan  would  soon  be  ruined,  and  that  his  daughter  would  find  her.<;elf  in 
distress.    The  father's  apprehensions  Avere  calmed,  however,  by  the  young 
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Rothschild  saying:  "You  have  given  me  but  one  of  your  daughters;  it 
would  have  been  an  excellent  stroke  of  business  to  have  given  me  them 
all.  Then  they  would  all  have  died  a  great  deal  richer  than  they  will  now." 
Nathan  was  perhaps  the  greatest  miser  of  the  family.  He  so  far  hated  to 
see  a  penny  of  his  fortune  go  out  of  the  family,  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  perpttuating  the  power  of  the  house  by  means  of  consanguineous 
alliances.  With  tliis  view,  in  1836,  he  called  a  family  congress  together  at 
Frankfort  to  consider  the  proposition.  Tliey  all  favored  it,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  this  policy  his  son  Lionel  was  married  to  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  then  the  head  of  the  Naples  house.  Nathan  was  overjoyed  at  the 
adoption  of  his  matrimonial  system,  but  fell  sick  on  the  day  of  the  wedding 
and  died  in  six  weeks. 

Evelina,  second  daughter  of  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  of  London,  and 
Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Baron  Anselm  de  Rothschild,  of  Vienna,  were 
in  1865  married  in  Ltnidon  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  bride's  father  in 
Piccadilly.  The  bride  was  attended  by  fourteen  bridesmaids,  the  foremost 
of  them  being  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc.  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  opened  the  ball  that  followed  the  cere- 
mony. Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  had  already  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, proposed  the  health  of  the  happy  pair,  and  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England  leil  off  and  timed  the  cheers.  "So  the  common  humanity  of 
Shylock,"  a  writer  remarked  at  the  lime,  "and  of  the  haughtiest  aristocracy 
of  the  world  is  estaldished.     So  Isaac  of  York  is  avenged." 

The  head  of  the  Paris  house  is  Baron  Alphonsc  de  Rothschild,  who  is 
married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  At  their  wedtiing 
their  health  was  proposed  by  the  Duke  de  Persigny.  then  French  .Am- 
bassador to  Englatid.  They  took  up  their  home  in  Paris  in  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Emile  de  Girardin.  It  was  No.  13  Rue  St.  George,  and  Baron 
Alphonse  was  superstitious.  Me  offered  to  give  $5,000  to  the  poor  if  the 
authorities  would  let  him  change  the  number.  They  consented,  and  the 
house  has  since  been  known  as  No.  1 1  bis.  The  Baron  and  Baroness  are 
childless,  but  otherwise  their  life  has  been  almost  ideally  happy.  They  have 
been  conspicuous  in  every  philanthropic  work,  limiting  their  vast  and  un- 
ostentatious benevolence  to  no  race  or  creed.  Their  mansion  has  long 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  best  authors,  artists  antl  musicians  of  Paris,  of 
whom  the  Baron  is  a  munificent  patron.  A  cliaracteristic  gathering  there 
was  described  a  few  years  ago  by  a  correspondent  of  The  London  Telegraph 
as  follows:  "Baroness  de  Rothschild  invited  her  friends  to  an  'at  home* 
this  afternoon,  and,  although  no  mention  was  made  of  music,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  all  the  most  distinguished  people  in  Paris  had  made 
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a  poitu  of  t>eiiig  present,  for  the  fame  of  the  splemliil  new  gallery  just  com- 
pleted, and  rivaling  in  the  magnificence  of  its  collections  the  most  famous 
museums  of  France,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  many  celebrities  hastened 
to  the  house  punctually  at  the  hour  named,  tn  order  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  treasures  of  whicli  they  had  heard  so  much.  The  briefest  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  art  would  take  up  columns  of  your  paper,  nor  would  any 
description  of  their  arrangement  convey  so  good  an  idea  of  the  harmonious 
effect  produced  by  them,  as  an  observation  made  to  me  by  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Looking  at  this  wonderful  scene  from  a  playwright's  point  of 
view,  he  said:  'I  cannot  hcl[)  thinking  at  what  little  cost  the  effect  might 
be  reproduced,  of  course  in  imitation  works  of  art.  Nothing  about  the 
place  looks  new.  The  things  look  as  though  they  had  grown  in  the  places 
they  occupy.'  Such  an  assemblage  of  notabilities  is  seldom  to  be  found,  even 
in  the  cosmopolilati  society  of  Paris.  For  instance,  on  a  sofa  together  were 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  Don  Carlos.  In  one  corner  were  Loni  Lytton  and 
Lord  Houghton-  0]>positt  to  them  were  M.  Meissonier  and  M.  Ludovic 
lialevy;  while  the  Due  dc  Nemours  was  chatting  with  the  numerous  adher- 
ents of  the  Orleans  regime.  The  large  salon  was  filled  with  ladies,  whose 
bright  spring  toilettes  were  relieved  by  the  masses  of  flowers  in  the  room 
itself,  and  by  tlie  clumps  of  foliage  in  the  broad  garden  outside,  divided  only 
by  trees  from  the  Pare  Monceu  beyond.  Here  the  picturesquely  disposed 
audience  remained  for  nearly  two  hours,  listening  to  two  gifted  vocalists, 
who  e.xerted  themselves  to  such  good  purpose  that  however  much  they 
sang  their  hearers  called  for  more.  The  singers  were  Mile.  Van  Zandt  and 
M.  Faure,  and  never  has  either  appeared  to  more  advantage." 

Another  less  ailmiralde  Parisian  Rothschild  was  .Mphonse's  father, 
Baron  James,  whom  Balzac  caricatured  in  "Pere  (ioriot"  as  the  Baron  de 
Nuceugen.  He  it  was,  also,  who  niovcfl  Heine  to  say  that  he  (Heine)  had 
become  a  Christian  and  abjured  Judaism  because  he  did  not  like  to  belong 
to  the  same  faith  as  Baron  James  Rothschild  without  being  as  rich  as  he; 
tliat  he  coulil  not  be  as  rich  without  being  as  stupid,  and  that,  no  other  man 
could  possibly  be.  Baron  James  died  long  ago.  His  wife,  who  sur\-ived 
him  and  died  in  September.  1886,  led  an  exemplary  life,  devoted  chiefly  to 
deeds  of  charity.  She  was  the  first  Jewess  ever  received  at  the  Court  of 
France.  She  was  atlmitted  to  that  charmed  circle,  and  made  much  of,  by 
Marie  Amelie,  Queen  of  Louis  Philippe.  By  no  means  the  least  notable  of 
the  living  Rothschilds  is  Helen,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baron  Solomon 
de  Rothschild.  She  inherited  a  fortune  of  $70,000,000,  and  insisted,  in  s]>itc 
of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  family,  in  marrying  the  man  of 
her  choice,  a  penniless  officer  in  the  Belgian  army. 


LELAND  STANFORD 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  AND   RAILROAD 

MAGNATE 


"We  do  not  believe  there  can  be  superfluous  education.    As  a  man  cannot 
have  too  much  wealth  and  inteUigence,  so  he  cannot  be  too  highly  educated.'" 

— Lelaud  Stanford. 


^  T  HAS  been  of  late  years  a  mat- 
*j  ter  of  complaint,  not  always 
well  grounded,  that  the  United 
States  Senate  is  being  filled  up  with 
the  possessors  or  representatives  of 
great  wealth.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  many  millionaires  in  that  body. 
It  may  be  true  that  some  of  them 
lirive  attained  their  positions  merely 
because  of  their  wealth.  But  there 
are  some  who  began  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  life  and  who  attained  their 
fortunes  by  hard  work  and  unremit- 
ting labors  for  the  development  of 
tlie  resources  of  the  country.  Reach- 
ing mature  years,  and  becoming  the 
LELAND  STANFORD.  possessors   of   vast    wealth   and   the 

controllers  of  enormous  industrial  interests,  they  are  not  the  representatives 
of  moneybags  merely;  they  are  types  of  that  American  pluck  and  enterprise 
and  those  traits  of  industry  that  have  built  up  the  greatness  of  the  nation. 
As  such,  he  would  indeed  be  bold  who  would  challenge  their  right  to  sit  in 
the  highest  assembly  of  the  country  as  j-epresentatives  of  the  American 
people. 

Leiand  Stanford,  whose  best  known  memorial  is  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
was  born  March  9,  1824,  near  .Albany.  N.  Y.    He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
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farmer  of  good  old  Puritan  ancestry,  and  led  the  life  of  a  fanner's  boy.  He 
grew  up  sturdy,  industrious  and  intelligent.  After  a  few  winters  at  the 
village  school  he  went,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
where  Senator  Hawley,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Bishop  Andrews.  Philip  D. 
Armour,  and  other  men  prominent  in  American  business  and  literature,  re- 
ceived their  early  education.  Here  he  was  known  as  a  careful,  industrious 
student,  with  a  faculty  of  taking  pains,  which  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of 
genius.  Next  he  went  to  Albany  and  studied  law,  but  after  three  years  there 
went  to  the  West.  He  stopped  for  a  time  in  Chicago  and  might  have  settled 
there  for  good,  but  one  day  he  was  assailed  by  a  perfect  cloud  of  blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes,  for  which  he  had  a  special  aversion,  and  that  trifling  cir- 
cumstance impelled  him  to  ]>ack  his  trunk  and  leave  tlie  place  at  once.  He 
next  stopped  at  Fort  Washington  near  Milwaukee,  where  he  practiced  law 
for  three  years  and  managed  to  save  sonie  $2,000,  nearly  all  of  which  he  in- 
vested in  a  library  of  law  books.  One  night  his  offtce  took  fire,  and  with  its 
contents  was  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  hini  almost  penniless.  Me  sold  out 
a  little  timber  land  which  he  liad  purchased,  and  managed  to  raise  nearly 
$1,000.    With  that,  in  1852.  he  set  out  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

His  first  settlement  there  was  at  Sacramento,  where  he  opened  a  gen- 
eral store.  Those  were  flush  times  in  California,  and  within  three  years  he 
had  made  more  than  ^10,000.  He  ke[)t  on  at  the  same  business  a  while 
longer,  steadily  increasing  his  fortune,  and  in  ten  years  was  worth  about 
$100,000,  In  1861  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  California,  and  then  struck  out 
for  a  wider  field  of  activity.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  heard  r.n  Albany  engi- 
neer talking  about  the  feasibility  of  constnicting  a  railroad  in  Oregon.  In- 
deed, he  had  even  hinted  at  the  construction  of  a  railroad  line  clear  across 
the  continent.  Of  course  such  schemes  were  then  considered  chimerical,  but 
now  that  young  Stanford  was  actually  on  the  groun<l  and  a]>preciated  the 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  coast,  he  recalled  these  hints  with 
interest. 

His  idea  was  to  build  a  railroad  from  Sacramento  over  the  Coast  Range 
and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  mining  camps  on  the  borders  of  Nevada. 
At  that  time  the  rates  of  freightage  on  all  supplies  for  the  camps  were  enor- 
mously high,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  such  a  railroad  could  be  built  it  would 
be  exceedingly  profitable.  One  engineer  looked  over  the  proposed  route 
and  said  he  thought  the  road  could  be  built.  Thereupon  Mr.  Stanford  or- 
ganized a  company  under  the  California  State  law,  and  with  Messrs.  Hunt- 
ington and  Crocker  went  on  horseback  over  the  route.  When  they  renched 
the  top  of  the  mountains  they  stopped,  dismounted,  and  sat  down  to  dis- 
cuss the  'situation.     At  their  feet  was  a  precipice  dropping  perpendicularly 
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down  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  idea  of  building  a  railroad  through  such 
a  region  was  startling:  such  a  thing  had  never  been  attempted  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  little  company  said  that  they  would  have  to  build  a  derrick  by 
which  to  lift  the  cars  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  Mr.  Stanford  was 
confident  that  although  the  diflticulties  were  enormous  the  road  could  be 
built  and  operated  sticcessfuUy. 

They  returned  to  Sacramento  and  arranged  for  the  construction  of 
the  road.  As  projected,  the  line  was  about  150  miles  long.  To  build  it, 
took  the  labor  of  3.000  white  men  and  10,000  Chinamen  for  four  years. 
Indeed,  without  "Chinese  cheap  labor"  the  road  probably  could  not  have 
been  biult  at  all.  But  it  was  finished,  competed  successfully  with  the  mule 
teams  and  oxen  that  had  formerly  carried  supplies  to  the  camps,  and  soon 
became  enormously  profitable.  W'ith  this  done,  the  government  was  en- 
couraged to  go  forward  wilh  its  trans-continental  railroad  schemes.  With 
these  Mr.  Stanford  was  conspicuously  connected,  ami  it  was  largely  due 
to  his  energy,  Enterprise  and  enthusiasm  that  the  stupendous  task  was 
carried  to  successful  completion.  He  has  also  identified  himself  very 
largely  with  other  railroad  enterprises  on  the  Pacific  coast;  he  is  an  enor- 
mous land  owner,  and  his  wheat  farms  and  vineyards  are  the  pride  of  the 
State. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Stanford's  only  child,  Leland,  a  promising  young 
man  of  eighteen  years,  died  with  Roman  fever  at  Florence.  This  was  a 
great  shock  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  and  they  determined  to  erect  an 
unequaled  memorial  to  their  boy.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford called  to  his  aid  the  best  educators,  and  with  characteristic  energy 
completed  plans  for  the  "Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University."  with  an 
endowment  of  more  than  $20,000,000,  in  lands  and  other  property^  which 
has  increased  greatly  in  value  within  the  last  five  years.  This  endowment 
includes  the  Vina  ranch  of  55,000  acres  in  Tehama  county,  on  which  is  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the  world;  the  Girdly  wheat  ranch  in  Butte  county, 
comprising  21,000  acres;  and  the  Palo  Alto  ranch  and  stock  farm  of  7.200 
acres.  The  total  value  of  these  three  ranches  is  $5,300,000.  He  has  made 
at  Palo  Alto,  California,  an  institution  for  boys  and  girls  which  for  literary 
and  scientific  learning  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  It  affords  to  its 
students  every  opportunity  for  learning  the  useful  professions,  businesses 
and  trades  of  American  life.  Young  men  and  women  are  there  able  to 
learn  agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  carpentry  and  building,  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  or  any  other  vocation  for  which  nature  has  fitted 
him  and  to  which  bis  or  her  tastes  attract  them.  To  the  development  of 
this  magnificent  scheme  of  practical  philanthropy  Mr.  Stanford  dedicated 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Another  enterprise  willi  which  Mr.  Stanford's  name  is  inseparably 
connected  is  the  invention  and  development  of  instantaneous  photography, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  picturing  of  men  ami  animals  in  motion.  The 
conventional  pictures  of  horses  galloping  and  trotting  flid  not  .satisfy  him; 
he  was  convinced  that  their  attitudes  as  represented  were  unnatural  and 
impossible.  He  therefore  sent  for  a  skilled  practical  photographer,  gave 
him  unlimited  means  with  which  to  prosecute  his  experiments,  and  him- 
self indicated  the  lines  on  which  those  experiments  should  be  conducted. 
The  results  were  astonishing  and  highly  successful;  not  only  were  perfect 
photographic  pictures  secured  of  horses  galloping  and  trotting  at  their 
utmost  speed,  but  equally  satisfactory  pictures  were  produced  of  birds 
flying,  cf  men  rumiing,  leaping  and  wrestling,  and  even  of  a  cannon  ball 
In  full  flight,  just  as  it  was  discharged  from  the  mouth'  of  the  cannon. 
These  achievements  have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, and  have  almost  revolutionized  tlie  art  of  illustration, 

Mr.  Stanford  had  little  taste  for  public  life.  He  was  essentially  a 
business  man  and  developer  of  industrial  resources.  But  he  was  persuaded, 
in  1861,  to  accept  election  as  Governor  of  California,  and  served  in  that 
office  with  al^ility  and  distinction.  In  1887  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  that  office  made  his  mark,  not  as  an  orator 
or  debater,  but  as  a  careful,  painstaking  and  accomplished  committee-man; 
and  it  is  in  the  comniittees  that  the  most  important  work  of  Congress  is 
accomplished. 

He  was  a  notable  and  much-observed  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 
a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  gray  moustache  and  whiskers;  a  full 
round  head,  thickly  thatched  with  gray  hair;  a  strong  nose:  a  large  and 
finely  developed  forehead,  and  an  expressive  and  masterful  mouth.  His 
whole  air  was  that  of  a  man  of  resolute  action,  able  to  undertake  and 
execute  great  deeds  and  to  impress  his  potent  individuality  upon  all  his 
associates.  Despite  his  great  wealth,  his  life  was  always  a  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious one.  He  was  one  of  the  most  plainly  dressed  men  in  public 
life  at  Washington.  His  clothes  were  of  plain  black  material,  and  jewelry 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  his  person. 

When  in  California  the  Senator  spent  nearly  all  his  leisure  at  his 
country  estate.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Lathrop,  of  Albany,  is  eminent 
for  her  practical  charities.  Senator  Stanford's  wealth  at  his  death,  June 
20th.  1893,  ^^3s  estimated  at  $50.ooo.cxx),  the  most  of  which  will  go  to  the 
University  at  Mrs.  Stanford's  death.  His  wife,  who  was  ever  in  sympathy 
with  him,  was  made  his  executor. 


CLARA  BARTON 

THE    ANGEL    OF    THE    BATTLEFIELD 


She  lightened 
the  burden  of 
life  to  others. 

George  Eliot. 


LARA  BARTON  is  a  slen- 
der httle  woman  with  soft 
brown  eyes,  thin  gray  hair, 
a  large  but  firm  mouth, 
and  small,  delicate  hands  which  ac- 
company her  rapid,  earnest  speech 
with  frequ<Mit  gestures  and  add  greatly 
to  the  charm  and  liveliness  of  her 
conversation.  She  is  rather  below 
the  medium  height,  but  carries  some- 
thing queenly  in  her  manner.  Her 
dress  is  always  simple,  her  favorite 
color  being  green.  One  of  her  sisters 
is  credited  with  once  having  said: 
' '  When  Clara  goes  to  town  to  bu*  " 
brown  dress,  a  brown  dress  I  know  she  will  get,  for  Clara  alwayi 
does  as  she  .says.  But  one  way  or  another,  that  dress  always 
manages  to  turn  green  before  she  can  get  home. " 
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She  was  born  in  1830  in  North  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  the 
youngest  of  five  children.  She  came  of  good  old  Puritan  stock,  her 
ancestor,  Marmaduke  Barton,  having  come  over  to  New  England  a 
few  years  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  The  name  Barton 
meant  "defender  of  the  town." 

Her  father's  name  was  Stephen  Barton.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  great  influence  in  his  town  and  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  soldier  under  '"  Mad  Anthony  "  Wayne  in  the  Indian  wars 
in  the  West. 

As  a  child,  Clara  was  full  of  spirits  and  bubbling  over  with  girlish 
fun  and  frolic.  She  seems  to  have  liked  boyish  sports  and  was  a 
fine  horse-back  rider.  She  can  not  remember  that  she  ever  had  a 
doll.  She  preferred  cats  and  dogs  for  pets,  especially  if  they  were 
sick  or  otherwise  unfortunate. 

She  did,  however,  have  one  kind  of  inanimate  playmates — a  set 
of  wooden  soldiers,  made  for  her  by  one  of  her  brothers.  With  these 
she  and  her  father  would  often  fight  over  again  the  Indian  wars  of  his 
young  days.  None  of  the  biographers  whom  I  have  consulted  "have 
mentioned  that  the  real  purpose  of  these  battles  was  to  provide 
wounded  soldiers  for  nursing.  But  when  I  state  that  some  of  the 
wooden  men  were  put  to  bed  after  each  engagement  and  rolled  up  in 
bandages  and  fed  on  peppermint  and  gruel,  I  am  certain  no  one  will 
be  so  discourteous  as  to  ask  for  my  authority.  Surely,  one  should 
have  wit  enough  to  find  out  a  few  things  without  a  book. 

The  precocious  little  maiden  began  to  go  to  school  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  riding  to  the  school- house  on  the  shoulder  of  her  brother 
Stephen,  the  teacher  of  the  school.  At  nine  years  old  she  was  sent 
away  from  home  to  school.  She  lived  for  two  years  in  the  family  of 
her  teacher,  a  man  so  kind  and  noble  that  she  can  not  speak  of  him 
to  this  day  with  dry  eyes. 

When  she  was  eleven  years  old  a  great  care  fell  upon  her  and 
her  studies  were  interrupted  for  some  time.  This  was  caused  by  a 
mo  t  unhappy  accident  to  one  of  her  brothers.  He  fell  from  the  roof 
of  a  building  on  which  he  was  at  work  and  was  so  badly  hurt  that  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  bed  for  two  years.  During  all  that  time,  Clara 
was  his  tender  nurse  and  devoted  companion.  He  wanted  her  always 
by  his  side  and  she  would  give  up  the  care  of  him  to  no  one  else. 
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I  have  called  this  event  an  unhappy  accident,  and  so  it  certainly 
seemed  to  be.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  experience  it 
brought  to  Clara  Barton  was  one  great  cause  of  her  becoming  a  nurse 
in  later  years  and  saving  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  in  our  Civil 
War.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  are  no  unhappy  accidents,  or  any 
accidents  at  all  if  we  understood. 

The  Bartons  were  poor,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  helpful 
youngest  daughter  went  out  into  the  world  to  help  lighten  the  family 
burdens  and  provide  means  to  continue  her  education.  At  fifteen 
she  began  teaching  in  the  schools  near  her  home  and  we  are  told  that 
the  committeemen  were  always  glad  to  secure  her  as  a  teacher. 
After  a  little  she  studied  for  some  time  in  Clinton,  New  York,  and 
then  resumed  her  teacher's  tasks.  When  she  was  about  twenty- 
three  she  opened  a  free  school  for  girls  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
beginning  with  six  pupils.  She  received  very  little  encouragement  at 
first.  The  prominent  men  of  the  town  laughed  at  her  plans  and 
hopes.  Several  men  had  tried  to  carry  on  a  school  in  the  town  and 
had  been  driven  out  by  unruly  pupils.  What  could  a  young  girl  do? 
Miss  Barton  soon  proved  what  a  girl  could  do.  She  taught  her  six 
pupils  just  as  faithfully  as  she  would  have  taught  a  large  school. 
Other  children  began  to  be  attracted.  The  school  committee  were 
convinced  of  her  ability.  They  followed  her  advice  and  built  a  large 
school-house,  and  before  the  year  was  gone  she  had  organized  a  graded 
school  of  six  hundred  interested  pupils.      Her  success  was  complete. 

Her  work  in  Bordentown  was  very  trying  and  she  at  length  went 
to  Washington  to  seek  rest  and  visit  relatives.  There  a  friend 
obtained  for  her  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Patent  OfiFice.  She  was 
the  first  woman  employed  in  the  office,  and  the  men  resented  her 
presence  and  tried  to  make  the  place  so  disagreeable  for  her  that  she 
would  have  to  leave.  The  gentlemanly  clerks  stood  up  in  rows  along 
the  long  corridor  through  which  she  had  to  pass,  and  amused  them- 
selves by  staring  and  whistling  as  she  went  by.  But  Miss  Barton  did 
not  appear  to  see  them.  She  walked  past  as  calmly  as  if  they  v  ^re 
decorations  on  the  wall.  They  tried  other  ways  to  push  her  out,  but 
the  superintendent  of  the  office  dismissed  some  of  the  men  and 
appointed  women  in  their  places.  She  had  scored  another  success 
in  the  interest  of  right  and  justice. 
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When  Mr.  Buchanan  became  President,  Miss  Barton  was  dis- 
missed from  her  office  for  no  reason  except  that  she  belonged  to 
the  wrong  political  party,  but  she  was  soon  needed  to  straighten 
out  some  tangled  records  and  was  recalled  by  the  same  administration. 

She  was  in  Washington  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  When 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment  arrived  after  being  fired  upon  in 
Baltimore,  bringing  with  them  forty  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  Miss 
Barton  met  them  at  the  station  and  set  about  seeing  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  they  had  no  supplies. 
She  went  to  the  markets  and  bought  food,  hiring  five  strong  negroes 
to  carry  the  baskets  of  provisions  to  the  starving  men.  She  went 
herself  and  saw  it  properly  distributed,  attending  to  the  comfort  of 
the  men  in  ways  that  no  one  else  thought  of. 

Soon  after  this  the  soldiers  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers  and 
the  hospitals  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Miss  Barton  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Patent  Office  and  gave  her  entire  time  to  looking  after 
the  soldiers,  especially  the  sick  ones.  She  had  been  having  a  good 
salary  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her  that  she  had  a  little  money 
of  her  own  to  spend  on  articles  which  were  not  otherwise  provided. 
When  people  began  to  send  clothing,  fruits,  jellies  and  medicines  for 
the  soldiers,  many  sent  them  directly  to  Miss  Barton,  feeling  sure  that 
in  her  care  they  would  be  wisely  and  honestly  used.  She  would  often 
have  tons  of  such  supplies  on  hand  and  had  to  engage  warehouses 
for  their  reception. 

In  1 86 1  she  was  called  home  to  the  deathbed  of  her  father.  She 
told  him  how  she  was  pained  by  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  and  how 
she  wanted  to  go  with  the  army  to  the  front  where  the  fighting  was 
going  on  and  the  misery  was  greatest.  His  reply  was,  "Go,  if  you 
feel  it  your  duty  to  go  I  I  know  what  soldiers  are,  and  I  know  that 
every  true  soldier  will  respect  you  and  your  errand." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  place  in  war  for  a  woman.  But  she  went 
to  the  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  and  he  made  a  place  for  her, 
issuing  an  order  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  go  where  she  pleased. 
She  ordered  a  wagon  to  be  loaded  with  such  comforts  as  the  sick  and 
wounded  would  need,  and  followed  General  McClellan,  reaching  the 
army  the  day  before  a  battle.  When  the  battle  opened  she  had 
her  mules  harnessed  and  followed  the  line  of  artillery  with  her  wagon 
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of  supplies.  She  stopped  in  a  cornfield  where  the  wounded  men 
were  brought  Shot  and  shell  flew  thick  around  them.  She  found  a 
few  men  and  set  them  to  work, to  help  the  wounded.  She  seemed  to 
have  in  her  wagon  everything  that  every  one  else  had  forgotten. 
When  her  bread  was  all  gone  she  found  that  her  medicines  were 
packed  in  meal  and  she  made  gruel  of  the  meal.  This  was  sent  in 
bucketfuls  for  miles  along  the  lines.  When  night  came  on  despair 
came  with  it,  for  there  were  a  thousand  dying  men"  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  the  army  supplies  included  no  lights.  But  Miss  Barton 
had  thought  of  candles  and  lanterns,  and  the  work  of  aiding  the  suf- 
fering went  on  through  the  night. 

She  was  always  at  the  front  At  Fredericksburg  she  slept  in  her 
tent,  like  the  others,  though  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter.  At  one 
time  fifty  soldiers  were  brought  to  hec  who  had  been  wounded  several 
days  and  had  had  no  care.  They  were  nearly  starved  and  their 
clothes  were  frozen  stiff.  She  ordered  fires  to  be  built,  the  snow  to 
be  cleared  off  and  the  soldiers  to  be  laid  on  blankets  around  the  fire. 
Then  she  ordered  the  men  to  pull  down  the  chimney  of  an  old  house 
and  heat  its  bricks  to  lay  around  the  men.  She  could  make  comfort 
where  there  was  nothing  to  make  it  of,  for  she  had  a  head  as  well  as 
a  heart. 

An  incident  related  by  General  Elwell  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  will 
repeat  in  his  own  words.  It  occurred  during  the  retreat  of  General 
Pope  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run: 

"Miss  Barton  was  about  stepping  on  the  last  car  conveying  the 
wounded  from  the  field  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  sight,  and  shot 
and  shell  from  their  guns  falling  on  our  disordered  ranks,  when  a 
soldier  told  her  that  there  was  left  behind  in  the  pine  bushes,  where 
he  had  fallen,  a  wounded  young  soldier;  that  he  could  not  live,  and 
that  he  was  calling  for  his  mother. 

**She  followed  her  guide  to  where  the  boy  lay.  It  was  growing 
dark  and  raining.  She  raised  him  up  and  quietly  soothed  him. 
When  he  heard  her  voice  he  said  in  his  delirium,  '  Oh  !  my  mother 
has  come.  Don't  leave  me  to  die  in  these  dark  woods  alone — do  stay 
with  me — don't  leave  me. ' 

*'At  that  moment  an  officer  cried  out  to  her:  'Come  imme- 
diately, or  you  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels — they  are  on  us. ' 
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"  'Well,  take  this  boy. 

•••No, 'said  the  officer,  'there  is  no  transportation  for  dying 
men.     We  have  hardly  room  for  the  living.     Come  quick.' 

'  •  '  Then  I  will  stay  with  this  poor  boy.  We  both  go,  or  both 
stay. 

Both  went.  The  boy  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Washington 
and  his  mother  came  before  he  died.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
speak  of  her  gratitude  to  Clara  Barton. 

The  story  of  the  weeks  she  spent  in  the  malarial  swamps  of 
Morris  Island,  off  Charleston,  under  almost  constant  fire  of  shot  and 
shell,  herself  the  only  woman,  is  almost  too  terrible  to  be  told. 
When  .some  one  asked  her  how  she  came  to  pjo,  she  answered  in  a 
surprised  tone,  "Why,  somebody  had  to  go  and  take  care  of  the 
soldiers,  so  I  went. " 

Thousands  of  soldiers  were  buried  in  unknown  graves.  After 
the  war  was  over,  mothers  and  wives  all  over  the  country  began  to 
write  to  Clara  Barton,  asking  her  to  help  them  find  where  their 
soldier  boys  were  buried.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  President 
Lincoln,  she  went  to  Annapolis  to  look  after  the  matter;  when  she 
arrived  there  she  found  four  bushels  of  letters  waiting  for  her.  She 
soon  returned  to  Washington,  hired  some  clerks,  and  established  a 
Bureau  of  Records  of  missing  men. 

In  Andersonville,  Georgia,  where  there  had  been  a  Confederate 
prison  for  Union  soldiers,  about  thirteen  thousand  men  were  buried 
in  unmarked  graves.  Dorrance  Atwater.  a  Union  prisoner  who  had 
been  employed  to  keep  the  records,  had  copied  them  secretly, 
sometimes  on  old  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  on  rags,  and  had 
carefully  hidden  his  copy  away.  He  assisted  Miss  Barton  to  iden- 
tify the  graves  of  all  but  about  four  hundred  of  the  soldiers  buried 
there,  and  she  had  simple  headboards  placed  at  all  the  graves. 
She  used  her  own  money  for  all  this  work,  but  Congress  after- 
wards restored  it  to  her  by  making  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  1869  Miss  Barton  went  for  rest  to  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 
But  her  rest  was  always  to  be  found  in  action.  The  Red  Cross 
Society  had  already  been  formed  in  Geneva,  and  all  the  civihzed 
nations  in  the  world  except  ours  had  joined  it. 
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The  basis  of  the  society  was  a  treaty  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  providing  for  the  protection  of  nurses,  surgeons,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  wounded  in  battle.  The  white  flag  with  a 
red  cross  was  made  the  sign  which  should  ensure  protection.  This 
was  the  Swiss  national  flag  with  the  colors  reversed.  The  leaders  of 
the  society  urged  Miss  Barton  to  undertake  the  work  of  interesting 
the  United  States  in  this  treaty. 

But  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  just  beginning  and  the  Red 
Cross  asked  for  Miss  Barton's  help  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
She  forgot  her  illness  and  went  to  the  front  to  help  the  sick,  the 
starving  and  the  wounded  every  where,  on  the  one  side  as  much  as 
the  other,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  as  it  has 
always  been  of  Clara  Barton's,  to  aid  the  enemy's  wounded  as  readily 
as  one's  own. 

She  went  to  Paris  just  as  the  siege  was  over.  On  one  occasion 
a  starving  mob  had  routed  the  police,  when  Miss  Barton  appeared 
and  spoke  to  them  in  her  calm,  reasonable  way.  "  God!  "  they  said, 
"it  is  an  angel."     And  they  too  became  calm  and  reasonable. 

She  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  daughter  of  the  old 
Emperor  William,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  must  have  been  beautiful  to  see 
these  two  women  together,  the  German  princess  gladly  giving  up  the 
luxury  and  leisure  of  her  palatial  home  for  the  painful,  toilful  life  in 
the  hospitals,  and  the  gentle  American,  with  her  poor,  tortured,  pain- 
racked  body,  forgetting  her  own  suffering  in  the  deeper  miseries  of 
others. 

After  the  war  Miss  Barton  returned  to  America  and  after  a  long 
series  of  disappointments  succeeded  in  1882  in  establishing  an 
American  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  with  an  "  American  amendment" 
which  provides  that  the  society  shall  act  not  only  in  time  of  war  but 
also  in  the  case  of  great  national  calamities,  like  floods,  fires,  and 
earthquakes.  This  amendment  has  since  been  adopted  by  several 
European  countries. 

Miss  Barton  was  made  the  first  President  and  has  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  ofhce  ever  since.  It  was  not  long  before  work  was 
found  for  the  new  society.  Fires  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  floods 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  terrible  Charleston 
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earthquake,  all  caused  untold  suffering  and  all  moved  the  sympathy 
a_nd  the  kind  offices  of  the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross. 

During  the  winter  of  i895-6»  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians 
under  Turkish  outrages  became  so  great  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
civilized  world  were  aroused.  Funds  were  raised  in  America  for  the 
relief  of  the  starving.  Responsible  persons  were  needed  to  administer 
the  suppUes,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  was  invited  to  take  the 
responsibility,  with  its  dangers  and  hardships.  It  was  a  hard  sea 
voyage  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  a  dangerous  and  toilsome  mission 
for  a  frail  woman  of  sixty-five.  But  Clara  Barton's  name  itself  was 
a  charm.  She  could  go  where  no  one  else  could  gain  admission. 
She  responded,  ' '  I  am  a  poor  sailor,  but  I  will  go.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  do."  There  was  never  but  one  way  open  for  this 
loyal  woman,  and  that  was  the  path  of  duty. 

Again  in  the  beginning  of  1898,  when  we  could  no  longer  shut 
our  ears  to  the  cry  of  our  starving  neighbors  in  Cuba,  the  nation  called 
for  Clara  Barton.  When  President  McKinley  asked  for  contributions 
to  provide  food,  clothing  and  medicines  for  the  suflferers.  the  response 
was  worthy  of  a  generous  people.  Again,  no  one  would  be  so  safe  as 
Clara  Barton,  and  no  one  else  could  be  so  trusted  with  the  people's 
gifts.    It  was  the  old  story,  "  There  was  no  one  else  to  go,  so  I  went." 

She  recently  told  the  story  of  her  work  in  Cuba  to  a  reporter  for 
the  Outlook,  and  it  is  to  his  article,  published  in  the  Outlook  for  April 
9.  1898,  that  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my  information  on  this  subject. 

She  reached  Havana  in  February.  She  was  warmly  received  by 
General  Blanco  and  the  Spanish  Chancellor,  who  approved  her  plans 
and  gave  her  such  assistance  as  they  could — for,  so  contagious  are 
sympathy  and  generosity  that  if  we  were  a  nation  of  Clara  Bartons 
we  could  turn  our  warships  into  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums,  and 
subdue  the  Spaniards  with  love — "the  greatest  thing  in  the  world." 
It  is  to  our  shame  that  we  can  not  conquer  by  the  gentle  method. 
But  it  would  be  still  more  to  our  shame  if,  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
we  failed  to  use  the  poorer  weapons  of  torpedoes  and  cannon  if  it  is 
indeed  true  that  we  are  not  yet  great  enough  to  use  the  highest. 

Miss  Barton  afterwards  visited  the  principal  Cuban  towns, 
organizing  a  better  hospital  service  and  looking  after  the  distribution 
of  several  shiploads  of  supplies. 
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In  the  town  of  Jaruca  she  found  the  people  in  a  terrible  con- 
dition. It  was  crowded  with  reconcentrados,  as  the  Cubans  are  called 
who  are  driven  from  their  farms  into  the  towns  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  can  usually  get  nothing  to  do  and  have  to  depend  upon  the 
towns-people  for  everything.  The  people  of  Jaruca  had  divided  with 
the  new-comers  over  and  over  again.  Twelve  thousand  people  had 
died  there  within  a  few  months — as  many  as  usually  live  in  the 
town — and  it  was  still  full  of  the  sick  and  dying.  The  mayor  and 
judge  met  Miss  Barton  and  her  friends  with  great  cordiality  and  took 
them  to  the  hospital — a  wretched  place.  The  house  was  fairly  good, 
but  it  was  so  dirty  that  Miss  Barton  thought  it  was  dangerofis  to 
enter  it.  There  were  four  sick  men.  She  had  them  turned  out  into 
the  sunshine,  and  she  sent  for  men  to  clean  the  building.  Water 
was  so  scarce  that  she  had  to  buy  it.  She  had  the  house  thoroughly 
scrubbed,  the  walls  whitewashed  and  the  grounds  raked  and  sprinkled 
with  lime.  She  sent  a  physician  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  good 
clean  beds  and  blankets,  cans  of  condensed  milk,  grains  and  rice. 
The  hospital  was  soon  full  of  reconcentrados.  Before  this  they  would 
not  go  there  if  they  could  help  it,  for  it  was  a  worse  place  to  die  in 
than  the  ditches  where  they  already  were. 

Everybody  turned  in  and  helped  Miss  Barton — the  priest,  the 
doctors,  the  mayor,  the  people.  Then  she  wanted  an  orphan  asylum. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  she  had  one  ready  for  use.  It  was  soon 
full.  Forty  starving  little  ones  were  brought  in  from  the  ditches, 
where  their  mothers  and  fathers  had  died.  Miss  Barton  had  them 
washed  and  dressed  and  put  into  clean  beds,  where  they  soon  forgot 
their  troubles  and  slept  as  sweetly  as  happy  children  in  comfortable 
American  homes.  They  learned  to  love  Miss  Barton,  and  all  who 
were  old  enough  crowded  around  to  kiss  her  hand  when  she  came 
away.  She  returned  for  the  time  being  under  the  advice  of  Consul- 
General  Lee,  but  at  this  writing.  May  i,  she  is  at  Key  West  on  board 
the  Red  Cross  steamer  Texas,  ready  to  go  wherever  she  is  needed 
most.  And  the  rest  of  the  story  can  not  now  be  told,  because  it  is  yet 
in  the  future. 

Clara  Barton's  only  home  is  in  Washington,  our  seat  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  same  building  with  the  Red  Cross  Society.  It  is  a  plain 
brick  house,  built  in  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  rich  in 
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historic  memories.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  hall  are  lined  with  the 
flags  of  many  nations,  all  personal  tributes  to  this  wonderful  woman. 
In  the  entire  house  there  is  not  a  picture  or  a  decoration,  from  the 
portrait  of  her  loved  friend,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  to  the 
vase  of  wild  rice  gathered  on  Morris  Island,  but  has  a  meaning  and  a 
history.     It  is  a  house  that  tells  the  story  of  a  life. 

I  have  related  but  a  few  of  the  kind  deeds  of  a  noble  woman. 
In  war  and  peace  she  has  saved  hundreds  of  lives  and  relieved  thou- 
sands from  misery.  She  has  touched  thousands  more,  who  have 
never  looked  upon  her  face,  with  cheer  and  courage.  She  has  been 
a  part,  and  in  this  country  the  greatest  part,  of  that  great  interna- 
tional movement  which  has  already  dotted  with  peace  the  battle-fields 
of  the  world. 

It  is  a  movement  which  must  grow  and  grow,  because  it  is  good 
and  right.  And  when  the  spots  of  peace  which  the  Red  Cross  has 
sown  on  the  earth  shall  have  spread  over  the  world  and  become  a  uni- 
versal peace,  then  the  name  of  Clara  Barton  will  be  even  more  hon- 
ored than  it  is  to-day. 


FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

I  will  not  say  that  love  makes  all  things  easy,  but  it  makes  us  choose 
what  is  difficult.  George  Eliot. 

LPLORENCE  nightingale  was  born  in  Florence,  Ital> 
^  where  her  parents  were  visiting  at  the  time,  in  i8iS.  Sht 
_JL  ^  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  whose 
original  name  was  Edward  Shore.  A  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
his  now  distinguished  daughter,  he  inherited  an  estate  from  his  grand 
uncle,  Peter  Nightingale,  and  assumed  the  family  name  of  Night- 
ingale. 

Little  Florence  was  born  into  a  home  of  luxury  and  received  all 
the  advantages  that  wealth  could  give.  She  made  good  use  of  her 
opportunities,  for  we  are  told  that  she  was  a  faithful  student  and 
became  far  better  educated  than  most  girls  of  her  time.  She  studied 
the  higher  mathematics  and  learned  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  readily. 
She  also  spoke  several  of  the  modern  European  languages  fluently 
and  was  skilled  in  music.  She  was  a  fine  looking  girl  and  possessed 
fine  social  qualities.  She  might  have  been  a  brilliant  leader  in  society 
had  she  chosen  to  spend  her  life  in  that  way,  but  she  preferred  some- 
thing vastly  dififerent 

Like  our  own  Clara  Barton,  she  began  while  she  was  very  young 
to  show  her  sympathy  with  the  sick  and  suffering,  not  merely  by  words 
but  by  helpful  deeds.  She  loved  pets  and  cared  little  for  dolls,  or 
other  inanimate  playthings.  She  loved  insects,  birds,  cats,  dogs, 
everything  that  was  alive.  She  was  fond  of  visiting  the  poor  people 
on  her  father's  estate,  and  often  carried  them  clothing,  medicine,  fooo 
and  dainties. 

The  wild  birds  and  squirrels  learned  to  know  the  gentle  girl,  an(v 
soon  found  out  that  she  was  their  friend.  She  would  often  pattei 
down  the  long  avenue  of  trees  in  her  father's  grounds,  scattering  nuts 
along  the  path  as  she  ran.  The  squirrels  would  scarcely  wait  for 
her  to  pass,  but  would  run  down  the  trees,  pick  up  the  precious  nuts, 
and  hurry  away  with  them  to  their  pantry. 
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One  of  her  favorite  pets  was  the  old  gray  pony,  Peggy,  who  had 
long  since  outhved  her  usefulness  into  a  serene  old  age.      Peggy  was 

a  trained  pick- 


pocket,  and 
when  Florence 
would  come  to 
the  gate,  the 
wise  old  pony 
would  search 
her  mistress's 
pockets  for  the 
sweetmeats  o  r 
apples  which 
she  well  knew 
were  there  in 
hiding, 

Florence  was 
a  good  horse- 
back rider  and 
used  often  to 
ride  with  the 
good  old  par- 
ish clergyman 
when  he  went 
to  visit  the  poor 
people  in  the 
distant  cot- 
tages. He  had 
studied  medi- 
cine and  often 
took  the  place 
of  physician  to 
the    people    of 

the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  kind^  good  man,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  strong  influence  over  little  Florence.  The  world  will  never 
know  how  much  it  is  indebted  to  this  simple,  kindly,  unassuming 
man  for  the  helpful  career  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
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An  interesting  story  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a  magazine 
called  Little  Folks, a^rvd  I  will  repeat  it  because  it  shows  so  much  of 
the  woman  in  the  little  girl. 

An  old  shepherd  of  her  father's  named  Roger  had  a  shepherd 
dog  which  he  valued  highly  and  which  he  called  Cap.  One  day  a 
mischievous  boy  threw  a  stone  at  him  and  hurt  his  leg.  Old  Roger 
thought  the  leg  was  broken  and  decided  to  kill  the  dog.  But  just  as 
he  was  about  to  do  so,  Florence  rode  along  with  her  friend  the  vicar. 
Florence  could  not  think  of  having  the  poor  fellow  killed,  and  her 
friend  said  they  would  ride  on  and  see  what  they  could  do  for  him. 
They  went  into  the  cottage  and  found  him  lying  on  the  brick  floor. 
His  eyes  sparkled  angrily  when  they  went  in,  but  when  Florence 
called  him  "  poor  Cap/'  he  began  to  wag  his  tail  and  crept  along  and 
lay  down  at  her  feet.  She  held  one  of  his  paws  in  her  hand  and 
patted  his  head  while  the  vicar  examined  his  leg  and  found  it  was  not 
seriously  hurt.  At  her  friend's  suggestion,  Florence  lighted  the  fire 
and  heated  some  water  to  bathe  the  dog's  leg.  He  soon  began  to 
feel  better  and  tried  to  look  his  gratitude,  wagging  all  there  was  left 
of  his  tail  by  way  of  thanks.  When  they  were  going  home  they  met 
the  shepherd  with  a  rope  in  his  hand. 

"O,  Roger,"  cried  Florence,  "you  are  not  to  hang  poor  Cap; 
his  leg  is  not  broken  at  all. " 

"No,  he  will  serve  you  yet,"  said  the  vicar. 

"Well,  I  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  shepherd,  "and  many 
thanks  to  you  for  going  to  see  him." 

Some  days  after,  Florence  and  the  vicar  were  out  riding,  when 
they  came  upon  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep.  This  time  Cap  was  on 
duty.  His  tail  wagged  when  he  saw  Florence,  but  he  did  not  get 
up,  for  he  must  not  leave  his  post.  The  shepherd  said  to  Florence, 
"  Do  look  at  the  dog,  miss;  he  be  so  pleased  to  hear  your  voice.  I 
be  glad  I  did  not  hang  him.  I  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  miss,  and 
the  vicar  for  what  you  did.  But  for  you  I  would  have  hanged  the 
best  dog  I  ever  had  in  my  life. " 

She  traveled  to  many  countries  with  her  father  and  mother,  and 
everywhere  her  first  wish  was  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  suffering.  Her  reading,  too,  was 
mainly  along  these  lines.     Once  when  traveling  in  Egypt  she  pre- 
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scribed  medicine  and  treatment  fur  some  Arabs  who  were  sutieiing 
with  fever.  They  began  to  recover  so  quickly  that  they  thought  she 
must  be  a  witch,  and  believed  she  had  treated  them  with  sorcery. 

Before  she  was  twenty,  she  began  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
training  of  young  women  for  nurses.  She  was  familiar  with  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
wished  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  by  'Protestants.  She 
thought  nursing  should  be  regarded  as  a  profession  and  that  nurses 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work.  Some  years  afterwards 
she  heard  of  an  institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine  for  this 
very  purpose.  It  was  called  a  "school  of  deaconesses, " and  had  been 
founded  by  Amelia  Sieveking  and  Pastor  Fliedner,  a  man  of  great 
earnestness  and  unbounded  energy.  When  Miss  Nightingale  was 
twenty-five,  she  visited  this  institution  and  examined  its  methods  and 
management.  And  soon  after  her  return  to  England  she  decided  to 
go  again  to  Kaiserswerth  and  take  the  nurse's  training  herself,  thus 
deliberately  giving  up  the  life  of  ease  and  luxury  which  she  might  have 
had  and  taking  upon  herself  the  toilful  life  of  a  nurse.  It  was  only 
a  six  months'  course,  but  she  worked  so  hard  that  her  health  nearly 
broke  down.  She  passed  her  examination,  however,  with  great 
credit,  and  returned  home  for  a  year's  rest.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  she  went  to  London  and  took  charge  of  a  sanitarium  for  invalid 
teachers.  The  institution  was  badly  in  need  of  money  and  was  just 
on  the  verge  of  failure  when  Miss  Nightingale  came  and  saved  it. 
She  gave  money  of  her  own  and  she  solicited  money  from  others.  She 
improved  the  management  and  insured  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. She  would  accept  no  pay  for  her  services.  When  she  had 
accomplished  her  task,  at  the  end  of  many  toilful  months,  she  again 
returned  home  for  a  much  needed  rest.  But  instead  of  rest  she  was 
called  to  work,  the  great  work  of  her  life. 

In  1854  the  Crimean  War  broke  out.  Great  numbers  of  British 
soldiers  were  hurried  off  to  the  front  in  Russia  without  sufficient  prep- 
aration for  the  hardships  of  war.  The  sick  and  wounded  could  not 
be  cared  for  and  there  was  great  suffering  among  the  men.  The  war 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  sent  the  following  report : 

"It  is  now  pouring  rain,  the  skies  are  black  as  ink,  the  wind  is 
howling  over  the  staggering  tents,  the  trenches  are  turned  into  dykes; 
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in  the  tents  the  water  is  sometimes  a  foot  deep;  our  men  have  not 
either  warm  or  waterproof  clothing;  they  are  out  for  twelve  hours  at 
a  time  in  the  trenches;  they  are  plunged  into  the  inevitable  necessi- 
ties of  a  winter  campaign, — and  not  a  soul  seems  to  have  thouj^ht  of 
their  comfort  or  even  of  their  lives.  These  are  hard  truths,  but  the 
people  of  England  must  hear  them.  They  must  know  that  the 
wretched  beggar  who  wanders  about  the  streets  of  London  in  the  rain, 
leads  the  life  of  a  prince  compared  with  the  British  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  out  here  for  their  country. " 

Other  and  similar  statements  followed.  The  next  winter  the 
snow  was  three  feet  deep  and  the  cold  was  .so  bitter  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  frozen  as  they  lay  in  their  tents.  The  English  people 
could  bear  this  no  longer.  They  raised  money  and  sent  suppHes  of 
food,  medicine  and  warm  clothing  to  the  poor  sufferers  on  the  bleak 
Russian  plains.  But  more  than  that  was  needed, — a  person  who  had 
the  good  sense  and  practical  ability  to  oversee  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies and  superintend  the  work  in  the  hospitals.  As  soon  as  this  need 
was  realized,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  minds  turned  towards  Miss 
Nightingale.  And  while  there  were  some  who  scouted  the  unheard- 
of  thing  of  sending  a  woman  into  such  dangers  to  endure  such  hard- 
ships, there  were  many  who  believed  that  it  was  the  only  way.  The 
Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  her  in  October,  1854,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  accept  the  position,  and  on  almost  if  not  quite  the  same  day  on 
which  his  letter  was  penned  to  her  and  before  she  had  received  it.  she 
wrote  to  him,  offering  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  very  soon  arranged 
that  she  should  go.  She  lost  no  time  in  setting  out,  and  took  with 
her  thirty-four  nurses  and  abundant  supplies.  She  found  a  battle 
raging  and  everything  in  terrible  confusion,  but  her  energy  and 
orderly  mind  soon  gave  a  measure  of  comfort  to  the  suffering.  She 
caused  the  barracks  to  be  cleaned,  provided  the  men  with  clean  gar- 
ments, and  prepared  nourishing  food  for  the  sick.  The  death  rate 
had  been  sixty  per  cent,  but  under  Miss  Nightingale's  efficient  man- 
agement it  was  soon  reduced  to  one  per  cent. 

The  gratitude  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds.  In  her  presence 
the  roughest  men  grew  gentle  and  profanity  was  seldom  heard.  A 
soldier  wrote.  "We  call  her  the  angel  of  the  Crimea,  Could  bad 
men  be  bad  in  the  presence  of  an  angel?     Impossible."     Another 
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wrote,  "Before  she  came  there  was  such  cussin'  and  swearin'  as  you 
never  heard  ;  but  after  she  came  it  was  as  holy  as  a  church. "  And 
still  another  said,  "She  would  speak  to  one  and  another,  and  nod 
and  smile  to  many  more  ;  but  she  could  not  do  it  to  all,  you  know, 
for  we  lay  there  by  hundreds  ;  but  we  could  kiss  her  shadow  as  it 
fell,  and  lay  our  heads  on  our  pillows  again  content."  And  the 
London  Times  said  ; 

*•  She  is  a  '  ministering  angel, 'without  any  exaggeration,  in  these 
hospitals  ;  and  as  her  slender  form  glides  quietly  along  each  corridor, 
every  poor  fellow's  face  softens  with  gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her. 
When  all  the  medical  officers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  silence 
and  darkness  have  settled  down  upon  these  miles  of  prostrate  sick, 
she  may  be  observed,  alone,  with  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand,  making 
her  solitary  rounds. " 

She  remained  at  the  front  of  war  eighteen  months,  or  until  the 
war  closed.  When  she  returned,  all  England  delighted  to  honor 
her.  The  queen  gave  her  a  beautiful  cross  and  the  government 
presented  her  with  1250,00x3  to  endow  a  training  school  for  nurses, 
since  she  would  accept  nothing  for  herself.  But  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  she  received  was  this  :  At  a  banquet  given  in  London  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  at  which  were  present  ten  of  the 
most  noted  men  of  England,  each  was  asked  to  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  name  of  the  leader  in  the  war  who,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  remembered  when  all  the  others  were  forgotten.  When  the 
slips  were  read,  they  were  all  found  to  bear  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Miss  Nightingale  has  written  several  books,  all  of  which  relate 
to  the  subject  of  hospitals  or  nursing.  She  has  given  her  long,  busy 
life  to  the  cause  she  loved.  She  has  made  nursing  a  fine  art,  and, 
great  as  was  her  usefulness  in  the  Crimea  in  saving  lives  and  pre- 
venting suffering,  she  had  a  yet  nobler  mission  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  world  and  making  possible  the 
presence  and  helpfulness  of  women  in  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of 
the  battle-field. 

She  is  an  old  lady  now  and  has  long  since  given  up  her  place  by 
the  bed  of  the  suffering.  But  her  pen  is  not  idle  and  her  mind 
still  toils  in  the  cause  which  she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own. 
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York  Law  University,  in  order  to  better  fit  her  for  the  details  of 
business.  During  the  latter  years  of  her  fatlier's  life  she  acted 
as  his  amanuensis,  and  since  his  death  has  personally  managed  her 
inherited  fortune  of  about  $20,000,000.  The  mother  died  when  Helen 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  father  when  she  was 
twenty-four.  During  the  winter  she  resides  in  the  family  liome  on  Fifth 
avenue,  which  she  retained  possession  of  at  her  father's  death.  Here  she 
spends  much  of  her  time  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  sick,  helping  the 
needy  and  founding  homes  for  friendless  and  orphans.  Her  summers  are 
spent  at  Irvington-on-the-Iludsou,  the  country  home  purchased  by  her 
father  and  mother.  Here  also  she  goes  about  doing  good.  First  among 
her  public  gifts  may  be  mentioned  that  of  $150,000  for  a  Presbyterian  Church 
as  a  memorial  to  her  father  on  the  site  of  his  liirthplace  home  in  Roxbury, 
N.  Y.  She  has  given  altogether  the  sum  of  $320,000  to  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  also  two  scholarships  in  the  University  of  New  York 
endowed  with  $5,000  each;  a  gift  to  the  St.  Louis  cyclone  sufferers  of  $100,- 
000;  a  gift  to  Vassar  College  of  $8,000;  $100,000  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  war  purposes  in  1898,  and  $25,000  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
at  Camp  Wycoff,  Long  Island;  $10,000  to  Rutgers  CoHege;  and  so 
far  in  1900  she  has  given  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  also  a  home.  Woody  Crest,  for  crippled  children,  maintaining  it  her- 
self, and  not  one  hour  passed  after  she  heard  of  the  devastation  in 
Texas  before  an  army  supply  house  were  putting  up  her  orders  for  50,000 
rations  for  the  stricken  sufferers.  That  is  the  kind  of  religion  that  makes 
glad  the  heart  of  man. 

By  nature  Miss  Gould  is  modest  in  the  extreme.  She  avoids  publicity 
or  even  mention  in  the  papers.  She  recently  dismissed  a  valuable  secretary 
because  she  bad  ready  for  the  press  a  list  of  the  retiuests  made  of  her  for 
alms.  She  never  permits  snaiishots  to  be  taken  of  !ier.  and  when  out  sight- 
seeing, if  there  are  "kodak  fiends"  in  sight,  she  takes  precaution  to  defend 
herself.  She  is  always  iinostentatioiis  in  dress,  and  with  her  characteristic 
goodness  of  heart  she  soon  liecomes  the  friend  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  She  ficclines  invitations  and  seldom  or  never  gives  fetes.  She  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  independent  and  generous-hearted  young  women  of  the 
world.  This  is  perhaps  more  notaljle  because  of  tlie  fact  that  her  ancestors 
were  people  noted  for  closeness  rather  than  generosity.  May  she  live  long 
and  continue  the  good  work  so  beautifully  begun. 


F^AFiT    IV. 
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THE   CHAMPION   OF   HUMAN   LIBERTY 

"Ah,  deartr  than  the  praise  that  stirs 
The  air  to-day,  our  love  is  hers ! 
She  needs  no  guaranty  of  fame 
Whose  own  is  linked  with  freedom's  name." 

«         —Whit  tier. 

^  I  HERE  are  few  women  in  American  history  who  have  been  so  highly 
L  praised  and  so  severely  censured  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Mrs, 
Stowe  was  born  in  the  year  1812.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  just  at  a  time  when 
her  father.  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
was  rising  into  fame  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  As  a  girl  she  was  active, 
conscientious  and  helpful.  When 
grown  she  si>en{  more  or  less  of 
her  time  in  teaching  school.  Later 
on  in  life  she  married  the  Rev.  Cal- 
vin E.  Stowe  and  entered  upon  lur 
domestic  duties  with  the  same  en 
erg>^  with  which  she  took  up  all 
other  duties  of  Hfe,  busying  herself 
with  her  pen  at  odd  moments. 

She  was  never  called  beau- 
tiful, yet  her  large.  <lark  eyes,  and 
almOwSt  sad  e.xpression  of  counte- 
nance, show  that  the  woman  was  no 
ordinary  type.  After  her  tnarriage 
she  moved  near  Boston.  Here  she 
had  an  opportnnity  to  study  the 
negro  character.  Here  she  also 
studied  the  system  of  slavery  and  its 
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iniFluence  upon  master  and  slave.  Her  heart  was  stirred  with  the  tales  of 
wrong  and  sorrow  which  she  heard  from  those  who  had  escaped  from  the 
land  of  bondage.  The  pent-up  feelings  of  her  heart  at  last  found  an  outlet. 
She  resolved  to  write  and  tell  what  she  knew  of  the  crimes  and  horrors 
of  the  slave  system,  in  a  book.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  took  the  public 
by  storm.  It  first  appeared  in  detached  parts  through  the  medium  of  a 
weekly  newspaper.  In  April,  1852,  it  was  issued  in  two  volumes, 
c.nd  in  May  was  republished  in  London.  By  the  close  of  1852  more  than 
one  million  copies  had  been  sold  in  America  and  England.  The  book  has 
now  been  translated  and  published  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanisli, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Flemish,  Polish,  Russian  and  other  languages.  These 
versions  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  London.  It  has  been 
dramatized  in  twenty  different  forms,  and  to-day,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  every  capital  in  Europe,  its  influence  in  stamping  out  the  dark  system 
of  slavery,  is  beyont^al!  question.  Mrs.  Stowe  uttered  a  voice  for  humanity 
and  for  God  that  will  not  soon  die  away,  and  in  strength  of  description  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

Take  for  instance  that  part  where  Eliza,  the  slave  mother,  concealed  in 
a  closet,  overhears  a  conversation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  learns 
that  her  Uttle  son  has  been  sold  to  a  trader.  "^Vhen  the  voices  died  iti 
silence,  she  rose  and  crept  stealthily  away.  Pale,  shivering,  with  rigid 
features  and  compressed  lips,  she  looked  an  entirely  altered  being  from  the 
.soft  and  timid  creature  she  had  been  hitherto.  She  moved  cautiously  along 
ihe  entry,  paused  one  moment  at  her  mistress'  door,  raised  her  hands  in  mute 
appeal  to  heaven,  and  then  turned  and  glided  into  her  own  room.  It  was 
a  quiet,  neat  apartment  on  the  same  floor  with  her  mistress.  There  w'as  the 
pleasant  sunny  window,  where  she  had  often  sat  singing  at  her  sewing;  there 
a  little  case  of  books,  and  various  little  fancy  articles  arranged  by  them,  the 
gifts  of  Christmas  holidays;  there  was  her  simple  wardrobe  in  the  closet  and 
in  the  drawers;  here  was,  in  short,  her  home;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  one 
it  had  been  to' her.  But  there,  on  the  bed,  lay  her  slumbering  boy,  his  long 
curls  falling  negligently  around  his  unconscious  face,  his  rosy  mouth  half 
open,  his  little  fat  hands  thrown  out  over  the  bed  clothes,  and  a  smile  spread 
like  a  sunbeam  over  his  whole  face.  'Poor  boy,  poor  fellow,'  said  Eliza; 
'they  have  sold  you;  but  your  mother  will  save  you  yet.'  No  tear  dropped 
over  that  pillow;  in  such  straits  as  these  the  heart  has  no  tears  to  give — it 
drops  only  blood,  bleeding  itself  away  in  silence." 

Somewhat  in  advance  of  her  pursuers,  Eliza  reached  a  village  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio.  Here,  to  her  dismay,  she  found  the  river  swollen  to  a  flood, 
and  filled  with  floating  ice.     She  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  village 
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tavern  when  "the  whole  train  of  her  pursuers  swept  by  the  window,  aronntl 
to  the  front  door.  A  thousand  lives  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  one 
moment  to  Eliza.  Her  room  opened  by  a  side  door  to  the  river.  She  caught 
her  child,  and  sprang  down  the  steps  toward  it.  The  trader  caught  a  full 
glimpse  of  her  just  as  she  was  disappearing  down  the  bank;  and  throwing 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  calling  loudly  on  Sam  and  Andy,  he  was  after 
her  like  a  hound  after  a  deer.  In  that  dizzy  moment,  her  feet  to  her  scarce 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  a  moment  brought  her  to  the  water's  edge. 
Right  on  behind  they  came;  and,  nerved  with  strength  such  as  God  gives 
only  to  the  ilesperate,  with  one  wild  cry  and  fiying  leap,  she  vaulted  sheer 
over  the  turbid  current  by  the  shore,  on  to  the  raft  of  ice  beyond.  It  was  a 
desperate  leap,  impossible  to  anything  but  madness  and  rlespair.  The  huge, 
green  fragment  of  ice  on  which  she  alighted  pitchcil  and  creaked  as  her 
weight  came  on  it;  but  she  staid  there  not  a  moment.  With  wild  cries  and 
desperate  energy  she  leaped  to  another  and  still  another  cake,  stumbling, 
leaping,  slipping,  s(iringing  upward  again.  Her  shoes  are  gone,  her  stock- 
ings cut  from  her  feet,  while  blood  marked  every  step;  but  she  saw  nothing. 
felt  nothing,  till  dimly,  as  in  a  dream,  she  saw  the  Ohio  side,  and  a  man  help- 
ing her  up  the  l>ank." 

Besides  "L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin"  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  many  other 
works,  the  most  notable  being  "The  Minister's  Wooing."  "Sunny  Memories 
of  Foreign  Lands."  and  "OUltown  Folks."  Mrs.  Stowe  passed  away  on  the 
first  of  July,  1S96.  surrounded  by  friends  in  her  pretty  home  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 


DWIGHT  L  MOODY 


THE   EVANGELIST 


The  common  people  heard  him  gladly. 
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ORTH FIELD  is  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Connecticut  river,  near  the 
QJ  I  northern  boundary  line  of  ilassachusetts.  Un  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  embowered  in  trees,  stands  a  spacious  white  framed  house,  with 
broad  verandas,  once  the  home  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  For  many  years  he 
spent  more  time  away  from  it  than  in  it,  for  "the  world  was  his  parish,"  as 
John  Wesley  said  of  himself,  and  his  feet  constantly  followed  his  synrpathics 
to  the  end  of  the  earth.  But  his  cheery,  hospitabte  wife  was  generally  there 
to  greet  friend  or  stranger — though  no  one  was  a  stranger  long — and  Mr. 
Moody  retumetl  to  it  often  to  find  "i'  the  light  o'  home"  strengtli  and  cour- 
age to  meet  the  duties  cf  his  world-wide  parish. 

Mr.  Moody  was  born  at  Northfield  in  1837.  His  father,  a  farmer  and 
stone-mason,  died  when  Dwight  was  four  years  old.  The  mother  w'as  left 
with  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  being  a  boy  of  fifteen  years. 
Debts  swallowed  up  the  propert_v  that  was  left,  leaving  little  but  the  home. 
The  mother  cultivated  the  garden  with  the  help  of  the  children,  did  all  the 
odd  bits  of  work  that  feH  in  her  way,  besides  going  out  of  her  way  for  others. 
and  managed  to  keep  the  children  together  until  they  were  old  enough  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  This  would  make  us  think  that  Dwight  L.  Moody 
was  like  his  mother,  though  she  tells  us  that  the  father  was  a  hard  worker, 
too. 

Soon  after  the  father's  death  another  trouble  came  to  the  lonely  mother. 

Her  eldest  boy  fell  into  the  bad  habit  of  reading  a  poor  class  of  exciting 

novels.     He  had  a  strong  imagination,  and  these  books  cheated  him  into 

thinking  that  it  was  foolish  to  stay  at  home  and  drudge  for  a  living  when 

one  might  as  well  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  his  fortune  out  of  his 

good  luck. 
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would  return  home.  Her  family  grew  up,  and  her  boys  left  home.  When 
1  got  so  that  I  could  write.  I  sent  letters  all  over  the  country,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  him.  One  day.  wliile  in  Boston,  the  news  reached  me  that  he 
had  returned.  .  .  .  One  day.  while  my  mother  was  sitting  at  the  door, 
a  stranger  was  seen  coming  toward  the  house.  As  he  came  to  the  door  he 
stopped.  My  mother  didn't  know  her  l>uy.  He  stood  there  with  folded 
arms  and  great  beard  flowing  down  his  breast,  the  tears  trickling  down  his 
face.  When  my  mother  saw  those  tears  she  cried,  'Oh!  it's  my  lost  son!'  and 
entreated  him  to  come  in.  But  he  stood  still.  'No,  mother,'  he  said,  'I  will 
not  come  in  until  1  hear  that  you  have  forgiven  me.'  She  rushed  to  the 
threshold,  threw  her  arms  around  him.  and  breathed  forgiveness." 

It  is  said  that  Dwight  liked  fun  hotter  than  study  and  failed  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  earliest  years  in  school.  He  had  a  teacher  who  used  the 
rod  freely,  and  Dwight  received  his  full  share  of  the  blows.  He  was  a  big- 
hearted,  generous  boy,  easily  move<l  by  kiinlness,  but  one  who  could  not  be 
controlled  by  force.  But  at  last  a  woniau  came,  who  threw  away  the  rod  and 
tried  to  rule  by  love.  Then  the  boys  thought  they  were  going  to  have  a 
whole  winter  full  of  fun.  But  somehow  the  fun  died  out,  and  before  they 
knew  what  had  happened,  they  were  a  busy,  happy  set  of  workers. 

Dwight  soon  learned  that  farming  was  not  to  his  taste.  When  he  was 
.seventeen  he  persuaded  his  mother  ta  let  him  go  to  Boston  to  learn  what 
the  great  world  was  like,  and  to  try  to  make  himself  a  place  in  it.  For  some 
time  he  walked  the  streets,  looking  without  success  for  employment.  We 
will  let  him  describe  this  homesick  time  in  his  own  words:  "I  went  to  the 
post-office  two  or  three  times  a  day."  he  says,  "to  see  if  there  was  a  letter  for 
me.  I  knew  there  was  not.  as  there  was  but  one  mail  a  day.  I  had  not  any 
employment  and  was  very  homesick,  and  so  went  constantly  to  the  post- 
office,  thinking  perhaps  when  the  mail  did  come  in  my  letter  had  been  mis- 
laid. At  last,  however,  I  got  a  letter.  It  was  from  my  youngest  sister, — 
the  first  letter  she  ever  wrote  me.  I  opened  it  with  a  light  heart,  thinking 
there  was  some  good  news  from  home,  but  the  burden  of  the  whole  letter 
was  that  she  had  heard  there  were  pickpockets  in  Boston,  and  warned  me  to 
take  care  of  them.  I  thought  I  had  better  get  some  money  in  hand  first,  and 
then  I  might  take  care  of  pickpockets." 

The  lad  was  independent  and  proud,  and  wanted  to  make  his  way  with- 
out the  help  of  relatives,  but  he  was  obliged  to  seek  work  from  an  uncle  who 
kept  a  shoe  store.  The  uncle  hesitated  for  some  time  but  at  last  gave  him 
work,  coupled  with  the  condition  that  he  should  attentl  the  .Mount  Vernon 
church  and  Sunday-school.  He  foun<i  the  [ireaching  beyond  him,  but  his 
Sunday-school  teacher,  Mr.  Kimball,  was  a  man  who  took  a  deep  interest 
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in  his  class  of  boys.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
over  young  Moody  and  to  have  been  at  least  one  great  means  of  starting 
him  on  his  noble  career  of  helpfulness. 

His  Christianity  from  the  very  first  seems  to  have  been  a  religion  oJ 
deed  and  not  of  creed.  He  was  eager  to  begin  to  work  for  humanity,  most 
of  all  for  young  men,  like  himself. 

But  he  found  himself  hindered  and  delayed  by  his  lack  of  education.  He 
applied  for  membership  in  the  church,  but  the  church  thought  it  best  to  make 
haste  slowly  in  regard  to  so  unpromising  a  candidate,  whom  they  thought 
"unlikely  ever  to  become  a  Christian  of  clear  and  decided  views  of  gospel 
truth;  still  less  to  fiil  any  extended  sphere  of  public  usefulness." 

This  seems  very  unjust  in  the  light  of  his  later  life,  and  perhaps  rt  was 
so.  It  shows  the  danger  of  trying  to  pass  jndgment  on  unfinished  men 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mortification  and 
anxiety  of  this  delay  gave  the  young  man  some  sober  thoughts  which  helped 
to  make  htm  the  strong,  sound  man  he  grew  to  be.  For  there  is  a  great  and 
gracious  law  at  work  in  the  v;orld  by  which  the  foolishness  of  parents  and 
teachers,  storj'- writers  and  preachers,  in  dealing  with  youth,  is  often  turned 
to  good  in  the  crucible  of  the  youthful  heart. 

And  if  the  pain  of  Dwight  Moody's  own  loss  and  lack  was  clianged  to 
the  sympathy  and  helpfulness  which  in  later  years  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Northfield  Seminary  and  the  school  at  Mount  Hermon.  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  might  have  the  education  he  could  not  have,  then  it 
was  only  one  more  instance  of  sweet  coming  out  of  bitter  and  good  out 
of  evil. 

He  remained  about  two  years  in  Boston,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, made  his  way  to  Chicago,  where  he  found  familiar  employment  in  a 
shoe  store. 

He  soon  joined  Plymouth  church,  where  he  rented  four  pews  for  such 
young  men  as  !ie  hoped  to  induce  to  attend.  But  when  he  wante^I  to  speak 
in  the  church  prayer-meetings  and  elsewhere,  he  was  warned  that  keeping 
still  would  be  a  more  powerful  weapon  in  his  hands  than  speaking.  Did  ever 
a  well-meaning  young  man  of  nineteen  receive  more  <liscouragement  than 
that?    But  Dwight  I-.  Moody  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 

He  next  sought  out  a  mission  school  and  offered  himself  as  a  teacher. 
Here  again  he  was  not  received  with  much  cordiality  at  first.  He  was  told 
that  he  might  come  if  he  would  bring  his  own  scholars.  He  brought  them 
the  ne.xt  Sunday,  eighteen  of  them,  ragged  and  dirty  as  street  Arabs  know 
how  to  be. 

After  a  while  he  opened  a  Sunday-school  in  the  most  wretched  part  of 
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the  city  he  could  find — in  the  very  lieart  of  a  district  of  saloons.  His  Sunday- 
school  room  itself  was  an  old  saloon.  To  make  up  this  school  he  sought  out 
the  shabbiest  and  the  most  degraded.  One  who  remembers  well  a  visit  to 
this  school  says  he  found  Mr.  Moody  with  a  colored  child  in  his  lap,  reading 
the  "Prodigal  Son"  to  his  flock  of  prodigal  sons. 

He  soon  gathered  a  thousand  pupils.  He  taught  them  not  only  the 
theory  but  the  practice  of  religion.  He  got  the  boys  to  wash  themselves,  at 
least  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  tried  to  set  them  to  w^ork  that  they  might 
learn  to  get  an  honest  living.  He  visited  them  often  in  their  homes  and  won 
their  love  by  his  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Moody  decided  to  give  up  his  business 
and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  teaching  of  religion  and  morals.  When 
asked  what  he  would  live  upon,  he  answered.  "God  will  provide  for  me  if  He 
wishes  me  to  keep  on,  an<l  I  sliall  keep  on  till  I  am  obliged  to  stop."  That 
was  always  his  way — no  half-way  work  for  him. 

He  became  a  city  missionary,  but  the  war  broke  out  and  he  went  with 
the  army  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission.  He  was  not  made  a 
chaplain,  but  he  did  a  chaplain's  work  and  more.^ — sharing  privations,  re- 
lieving suffering,  cheering  the  cheerless,  inspiring  the  hopeless. 

Mr.  Moody  was  married  in  1862  to  Miss  Emma  Revell,  a  young  lady 
who  was  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  his  mission  work.  She  was  willing  to 
live  simply  that  the  work  might  go  on.  Their  liome  was  noted  then  as  e\'er 
for  its  hospitality.  And  if  there  was  one  class  that  received  more  of  it  than 
another,  it  was  those  who  needed  it  most. 

In  a  few  years  he  had  a  church  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars,  bnt 
it  was  burned  with  his  home  in  the  great  fire. 

In  1873  he  went  to  England,  taking  with  him  the  singer.  Ira  D,  Sankey. 
At  first  they  received  little  attention.  At  their  first  meeting  they  had  a 
congregation  of  four  persons,  but  Mr.  Moody  said  it  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  they  ever  hafl.  They  went  through  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
number  of  their  hearers  increased  to  hundreds  and  thousands.  At  Glasgow, 
in  Scotland,  nearly  thirty  thousand  persons  came  to  hear  them.  They 
preached  and  sang  in  London  for  four  months  to  immense  congregations. 
Mr.  Moody  made  a  second  visit  to  London  a  few  years  ago  and  was  re- 
ceived as  warmly  as  before. 

His  great  successes  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  had  made  it 
plain  that  his  work  was  to  be  that  of  a  traveling  evangelist  and  that  he  could 
have  no  "abiding  city"  on  the  earth.  It  became,  then,  all  the  more  necessary 
to  have  a  permanent  home  for  his  family  and  a  place  of  rest  for  himself  in 
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the  brief  intervals  between  labors.  It  was  fitting  ami  natural  that  he  should 
choose  to  have  that#iome  in  Northfield,  his  native  town. 

The  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  were  generally  poor  and  could  not 
afford  to  send  their  children  away  to  scliool.  Mr.  Moody  began  to  think 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  so  many  boys  and  girls  must  grow  up  without  an 
education.  He  was  sorry  on  their  own  account  and  he  realized,  too,  how 
much  more  useful  an  education  would  make  them  to  the  world.  Now 
when  anything  was  going  wrong,  it  was  not  Mr.  Moody's  way  to  sit  down 
and  say,  "Too  bad,"  and  think  it  would  always  have  to  be  so.  "What  can  be 
done  about  it?"  was  his  question,  and  he  set  out  to  find  the  answer,  li 
was  so  in  this  case.  He  began  to  plan  for  a  small  school.  There  was  an  old 
hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  he  thought,  "If  I  could  only  buy  that 
building  and  turn  it  into  a  school,  that  is  just  about  what  I  should  like  " 
But  the  hotel  was  not  for  sale,  and  he  had  to  try  another  plan.  He  began 
by  adding  rooms  for  eight  girls  to  his  own  house.  He  hired  a  teacher  and 
opened  the  school.  He  made  board  and  tuition  so  cheap  that  very  poor 
girls  could  afford  to  attend.  So  many  applied  for  admission  that  he  was 
obliged  to  build  a  small  class  room  and  dormitory  across  the  street.  The 
school  still  grew  and  grew,  and  the  buildings  had  to  grow  with  it. 

He  found  friends  wlio  were  glad  to  give  money  towards  so  good  a  cause. 
Then  he  had  been  publishing  the  Gospel  Hymns  himself  because  no  publisher 
would  do  it  for  him.  They  ncnv  began  to  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  this  he  used  for  the  school.  He  bought  more  land  and  put  up  more 
huildings;  and  the  Northfield  Seminary,  as  it  is  called,  now  gives  instruction 
to  three  hundred  young  ladies.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  all  the 
departments  t>f  common  housekeeping,  with  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking, 
besides  Greek  and  Latin  and  all  the  other  studies  of  an  ordinary  High 
School,  and  those  who  wish  it  are  prepared  for  college.  Of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  mora!  and  religions  welfare  of  the  girls  is  carefully 
looked  after. 

But  Mr.  Moody  thought  the  girls  ought  not  to  have  all  the  good  things, 
•and  he  soon  after  established  a  similar  school  for  boys  four  miles  away  across 
the  Connecticut  river.    This  school  now  has  over  four  hundred  students. 

No  one  can  even  guess  at  the  good  that  is  done  by  these  institutions 
in  taking  ignorant  boys  and  girls  and  fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  life.  If 
Mr.  Moody  had  done  nothing  but  this,  he  would  have  earned  great  gratitude 
for  all  time,  for  every  student  becomes  a  candle  to  shed  a  little  more  light 
in  dark  places.  It  is  a  work  that  spreads  and  spreads,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

Mr.   Moody  also  established  two  other  institutions  of  learning,  the 
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"Korthfield  Training  School  for  Women  and  the  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  training  busy  men  and  women  for  missionary  work  among 
those  whom  the  churches  do  not  reach.  Thus  he  was  continually  "muitiply- 
tng  himself"  and  Jiis  usefulness  by  preparing  others  to  do  such  work  as  he 
himself  was  doing.  "Better  set  ten  men  to  work  than  do  the  work  of  ten 
men,"  is  a  principle  upon  which  he  always  acted,  and  perhaps  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Outlook  did  not  go  too  far  in  saying,  "No  other  living  man  has  done 
so  much  to  set  so  many  people  to  work  and  develop  their  talents  and  powers." 

Mr.  Moody  was  on  good  terms  with  all  his  neighbors,  of  whatever  creed 
or  doctrine.  Northiield  had  both  a  Unilarian  and  a  Catholic  church,  and 
be  was  friendly  with  both.  When  his  Catholic  brothers  built  a  church  he 
presented  them  with  a  bell,  and  some  time  after,  they  returned  the  favor  by 
a  gift  of  building-stone.  He  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  to 
realize  that  all  are  working  in  difTercnt  ways  for  a  common  cause. 

He  carried  a  message  for  everybody,  which  could  be  understood  by 
everybody.  This  was  apj)reciated  !iy  those  who  differed  from  him  most  in 
creed.  I  cannot  show*  this  better  than  by  repeating  a  quotation  used  by 
the  writer  in  the  Outlook  referred  to  above,  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett, 
a  radical  Unitarian,  now  of  Rochester.  New  York.  Mr.  Gannett  wrote  in 
1877:  "Every  man  who  goes  to  the  Tabernacle  carries  a  conscience,  and 
knows  what  Moody  means  when  he  says  straightforwardly.  'You  are  a 
sinner;  you  need  cure,  you  feel  mighty  little  power  to  cure  yourself;  there's 
a  power  that  can  cure  you;  lay  hold  of  it — here  it  is — and  be  we!).'  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  you  know,  too,  be  the  doctrine  what 
it  may.  Two  or  lliree  great  moral  facts  of  religion,  phrased  in  the  Christian 
symbols,  are  there.  The  fact  of  sin.  the  need  of  a  changed  heart,  of  a  new 
birth,  the  sure  moral  judgment,  the  possibility  of  forgiveness,  the  strength 
that  comes  to  the  penitent' — this  you  and  I  know  all  about,  though  our 
symbols  for  it  are  different." 

Mr.  Moody  died  December  22,  1899,  leaving  the  three  schools,  to  which 
he  had  given  so  much  of  his  life  and  love,  in  the  care  of  his  children. 
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THE  APOSTLE  OF  TEMPERAMCE 


She  remembered  the  to-morrows  of  the  world. — Anna  Gordou. 


'RANGES  WILLARD  was  born  September  28,  1839.  Her 
father's  name  was  Josiah  Willard  and  her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Thompson  Hill.  Both  were  natives  of  Ver- 
mont. She  was  a  welcome  child  and  brought  love  with  her  when  she 
came,  for  a  little  girl  sister  had  died  less  than  a  year  b(.'fore  her  birth 
and  the  mother's  empty  arms  were  aching  to  clasp  another  girl  baby. 
She  was  the  fourth  of  five  children,  but  at  this  time  she  and  her  brother 
Oliver,  five  years  older  than  herself,  were  the  only  ones  living. 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  baby  was  Frances  Elizabeth  anyway?  " 
asked  a  friend  of  her  mother  a  few  years  ago.  "Very  pretty,"  was 
the  answer,  "with  sunny  hair,  blue  eyes,  delicate  features,  fair  com- 
plexion, long  waist,  short  limbs.  She  was  called  the  doll-baby  of 
the  village." 

And  her  father,  while  walking  with  her  in  his  arms  at  night  and 
trying  in  vain  to  hush  her  vigorous  screaming,  was  accustomed  to 
predict  her  future  greatness  by  saying,  "I  declare,  this  young  one 
ought  to  amount  to  something,  she  gives  trouble  enough!  "  But  the 
mother  testifies  that  he  was  very  patient  with  his  crying  baby  and  did 
his  full  share  to  reconcile  the  little  wanderer  to  her  new  surroundings. 

When  Frances  was  two  years  old.  the  family  removed  to  Ohio, 

and  both   father  and  mother   spent  five  years  in   study  in  Oberlin 

college.     There  Baby  Frances  began  her  college   training  too,    for 

she  was  the  pet  of  the  students  and  used  to  imitate  their  gestures  and 

try  to  rehearse  their  speeches.     And  at  the   mature  age  of  three  or 
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four,  she  made  her  first  appearance  before  the  public^  her  father 
standing  her  up  in  a  chair  to  sing  her  one  queer  little  song  in  her 
queer  little  voice,  as  she  herself  once  described  it; 

"  They  called  me  blue-eyed  Mary  when  friends  and  fortunes  smiled, 
But  oh!  how  fortunes  vary!     I  now  am  sorrow's  child; 
Kind  sir,  then  take  these  posies,  they're  fading  like  my  youth, 
But  never  like  these  roses  shall  wither  Mary's  truth." 

Who  knows  how  much  this  atmosphere,  full  of  study  and  students, 
may  have  affected  her  future  life? 

It  seems  to  be  quite  the  fashion,  in  writing  about  Frances 
Willard,  to  begin  by  explaining  her,  by  telling  just  how  and  why  it 
was  that  she.  instead  of  one  of  her  neighbors,  grew  up  in  her  Western 
home  to  be  the  magnificent  woman  we  all  love  and  honor  to-day,  and 
for  whom  only  yesterday  our  tears  were  falling. 

It  was,  indeed,  her  great  good  fortune  to  have  been  well  born. 
The  name  WiUard  means  "one  who  wills,"  and  has  been  an  appro- 
priate one  for  the  family  as  far  back  as  their  history  goes.  Her 
ancestors  had  lived  on  New  England  soil  and  cultivated  the  hardy 
New  England  virtues  for  two  hundred  years.  It  is  not  strange  that 
these  virtues  budded  and  bloomed  at  last  into  that  rare  flower  of 
womanhood,  Frances  Willard.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  Frances 
herself  had  something  to  do  about  it. 

Perhaps  we  are  in  danger  sometimes  of  putting  too  much  responsi- 
bility upon  our  grandfathers  and  not  enough  upon  ourselves.  A  whole 
cemetery  full  of  distinguished  and  noble  ancestors  could  not  help  us 
very  much  unless  we  were  minded  to  follow  their  good  example. 
And  we  need  not  be  discouraged  even  if  we  have  none  worth  men- 
tioning, for  neither  had  Lincoln,  nor  Joan  of  Arc. 

I  admit  it  would  be  well  when  you  want  to  reform  a  man  to 
begin  with  his  grandfather,  according  to  the  witty  prescription  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  if  you  could.  But  the  trouble  is,  it  is  too 
late.  That  being  the  case,  we  must  see  what  else  can  be  done  about 
it,  for  the  universe  is  so  full  of  resources  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing else  to  be  done.  And  you  and  I  can  do  that  something  else 
even  if  we  haven't  a  long  line  of  Plymouth  Rock  Puritan  ancestors 
behind  us. 
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I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  anyone's  blue  blood,  either.  I, 
for  one,  never  hear  anyone  speak  about  ancestors  that  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower  without  being  griped  by  a  vicious  twinge  of  envy.  But 
I  have  to  draw  myself  up  with  a  wrench  and  say,  Never  mind,  it  is 
too  late  to  begin  to  think  about  that  now.  I  shall  just  have  to  go  to 
work  and  behave  myself ! 

But  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  all  arguments,  and  it  will  do 
no  harm  on  the  other  hand  to  remember,  each  for  ourselves,  what  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  once  said,  and  forgot  as  soon  as  he  said  it,  "I  my- 
self am  an  ancestor  !  " 

And  whether  we  think  we  can  or  can  not  explain  Frances  Willard, 
she  is  here  just  the  same,  and  here  to  stay  forever!  For  Death  is 
kind,  and  leaves  us  all  sweet  memories  and  loves  and  influences,  and 
has  really  taken  away  very  little  that  was  worth  keeping. 

While  they  lived  in  Oberlin,  the  family  circle  was  completed  by 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  sister  whom  Frances  so  tenderly  loved  and 
who  died  at  nineteen,  whose  last  words  were,  "  Tell  everybody  to  be 
good. "  Her  life  was  commemorated  several  years  after  by  Miss  Wil- 
lard in  the  little  volume  called  "Nineteen  Beautiful  Years." 

When  Frances  was  five  years  old  her  father's  health  failed  and 
his  physicians  told  him  he  must  go  where  he  could  live  on  a  farm  and 
spend  much  of  his  time  out  of  doors. 

Then  they  packed  up  all  their  household  goods  in  three  white- 
covered  wagons — prairie  schooners  as  they  were  called,  and  started  to 
go  West.  The  father  drove  the  head  team;  Oliver,  who  was  then 
twelve  years  old,  and  already  thought  himself  quite  a  man,  drove  the 
second,  and  the  mother  the  third.  Father's  writing  desk,  lined  with 
pillows,  made  a  soft  nest  for  the  two  bairnies,  Frances  and  Mary. 
The  big  Newfoundland  dog  Fido  guarded  the  rear. 

They  were  three  weeks  on  the  way.  They  passed  through 
Chicago,  a  place  which  they  remembered  as  having  the  biggest  and 
deepest  mud-holes  of  any  town  on  the  road.  F"or  Chicago  always 
has  the  biggest  of  everything,  and  of  course  was  obliged  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  then  which  it  has  made  since.  Mr.  Willard  declared 
that  he  wouldn't  be  hired  to  live  in  such  a  place,  and,  as  nobody 
tried  to  hire  him  to  change  his  mind,  he  went  on  to  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin. 
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They  lived  in  Janesville  a  few  weeks  while  Mr.  Willard 
found  a  farm  and  built  a  house.  They  moved  into  the  house 
before  it  had  any  windows  or  much  of  a  roof.  But  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  the  children  thought  life  was  beginning  to  be  one  nice,  long 
picnic. 

They  learned  to  love  the  groves  of  oak  and  hickory,  the  beauti- 
ful Rock  river,  and  the  prairie  stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
They  were  never  lonely,  though,  except  their  father's  tenants,  they 
had  no  neighbors  within  a  mile. 

The  house  vvas  a  simple  cottage,  but  picturesque,  with  rambling 
roof  and  dormer  wndows,  here  a  gable  and  there  a  porch,  all  twined 
over  with  Virginia  creeper  and  Michigan  rose,  and  well  hidden  with 
evergreens.     They  called  it  "  Forest  Home." 

Frances  had  the  same  kind  of  trials  that  other  girls  have.  One 
of  the  most  grievous  was  that  she  thought  she  was  plain-looking,  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  other  people  sometimes  thought  so,  too.  A 
candid  girl  of  her  acquaintance  once  said,  '  *  Aren't  you  sorry  to  be 
homely.  Frank?"  and  spiteful  hoyssometimes called  her  "Red-head"^ — 
a  name  that  some  boys  keep  for  girls  that  have  the  most  beautiful 
hair  in  all  the  world.  But  her  mother  and  sister  soothed  her  wounded 
pride,  her  father  comforted  her  with  "Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,"  and  her  brother  cheered  her  up  with  his  hearty,  "Never 
mind,  Frank,  if  you  aren't  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  school,  I  hear 
them  say  you  are  the  smartest."  So  the  love  of  all  the  family 
helped  her  to  outgrow  the  pang.  And  she  grew  handsomer  as  she 
grew  older,  so  that  when  she  was  thirty-five  she  was  described  as  pos- 
sessed of  "a  straight,  elegant  figure,  an  oval  face,  a  wealth  of  light 
brown  hair,  and  a  clear,  bell-like  voice  which  made  her  very  effective 
as  a  speaker. " 

Before  there  was  a  school-house  built  in  the  neighborhood  there 
was  a  home  school  in  the  Willard  house,  where  a  number  of  the 
neighbors'  children  were  gathered  with  our  trio,  and  all  were  taught 
together  by  Miss  Anna  Burdick,  a  cultured  young  lady  from  the 
East. 

But  school  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  education  of  these 
children.  They  seemed  to  have  something  in  themselves  that  drew 
culture  to  them. 
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When  they  became  acquainted  with  a  girl  from  the  city  and 
heard  from  her  of  town  advantages,  they  lost  no  time  in  sighing 
because  they  could  not  go  to  the  city,  but  decided  that  they  would 
bring  the  city  to  them.  And  so  they  did.  They  elected  a  mayor 
and  other  officers,  laid  out  streets,  changed  the  barn  into  a  "Ware- 
house" and  the  well  into  a  "City  Fountain,"  and  set  up  a  "City 
Stock3'ards "  and  "Board  of  Trade."  with  tin  coins  and  regular 
"bank  notes,"  painted  by  Mary,  the  family  artist.  The  city  laws 
have  been  kept,  and  are  a  curiosity  in  literature,  but  the  Willard 
children  acquired  a  great  deal  of  information  and  culture  in  compiling 
them. 

And  one,  at  least,  of  these  provisions  for  city  government  was 
prophetic  of  the  life  work  of  Frances  Willard:  "  We  will  have  no 
saloons  or  billiard  halls,  and  then  we  will  not  need  any  jails." 

The  brother  cheerfully  lent  masculine  aid  to  these  enterprises 
and  was  repaid  by  the  willingness  of  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
family,  including  mother,  to  convert  the  city  into  a  fort  when  occa- 
sion demanded  and  valiantly  defend  it  against  a  howling  squad  of 
Indian  braves,  consisting  of  Oliver  and  his  one  available  boy  friend, 
Loren. 

The  cause  of  temperance  was  not  altogether  neglected,  even 
while  Frances  Willard  was  too  young  to  go  away  from  home  and 
organize  white  ribbon  brigades,  for  the  children  all  signed  a  total 
abstinence  jiledge,  which  was  written  in  the  family  Bible  and  signed 
first  by  father  and  mother.  It  was  not  very  good  jioetry.  perhaps, 
but  it  made  a  good  safe  wall  of  protection  around  every  boy  or  girl 
who  signed  and  kept  it. 

When  Frances  was  fourteen,  the  little  brown  school-house  was 
built,  about  a  mile  away,  and  a  "real,  live  graduate  from  Yale"  was 
teacher.  Here  the  three  children  spent  ten  happy  months  together, 
and  it  was  an  awakening  time  for  all  of  them.  Then  the  brother 
went  away  to  college  and  when  he  returned  he  brought  back  books 
which  made  the  vacations  as  profitable  as  the  school-days  had  beeh, 
as  vacations  always  should  be  in  one  way  or  another. 

There  was  not  often  a  note  of  complaint,  but  once  Frances  cried 
out:  "  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  know  anything,  see  anybody  or  go 
anywhere?"     "Why  do  you  wish   to  go  away?  "  smiled  the  ever- 
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patient  Mary.  "Oh,  we  must  learn."  was  the  reply,  "must  grow, 
and  must  achieve;  it  is  such  a  big  world  that  if  we  don't  begin  at  it 
we  shall  never  catch  up  with  the  rest." 

"It  was  a  beautiful  childhood,"  Miss  Willard  once  said  to  her 
friend  Miss  Gordon;  '*  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  have  been  more 
beautiful,  or  how  there  could  have  been  a  truer  beginning  of  many 
things.  To  me  it  has  often  seemed  as  if  those  eEtrHer  years  were 
•  seed  to  all  my  after  good. 

How  happy  the  child  to  whom  is  given  such  a  memory  of  home, 
how  blessed  the  parents  who  have  given  it. 

When  Frances  was  fifteen  the  entire  family  went  East,  visiting 
grandparents,  uncles,  cousins  and  aunts  in  Monroe  county,  New 
York  It  was  a  great  experience  for  these  young  people  and  widened 
the  world  for  them. 

The  next  winter  the  two  girls  attended  a  ' '  select  school  "  in 
Janesville,  where  Mary  was  long  remembered  for  her  wonderful  map 
drawing  and  Frances  for  the  way  she  edited  the  school  paper. 

Soon  after  this  she  became  an  author  in  sober  earnest,  for  the 
Prairie  Farmer  offered  a  prize  ^or  the  best  essay  on  the  "Embel- 
lishment of  a  Country  Home,"  and  Frances  tried  for  the  prize  and 
took  it — =a  cup  and  a  silver  medal,  with  a  congratulatory  note,  over 
which  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  Willard  family. 

At  seventeen,  Frances^  with  her  sister  Mary,  spent  a  year  in  the 
"Milwaukee  Female  College."  Here,  as  ever,  she  excelled  in 
scholarship,  particularly  in  history,  which  was  taught  by  a  loved  aunt 
of  her  own,  and  made  some  lifelong  friends,  particularly  Marion 
Wolcott,  a  brave,  high-principled  girl  whom  she  set  up  as  her  stand- 
ard at  once. 

It  was  a  happy  year,  but  their  happiness  did  not  depend  upon 
luxuries  of  any  kind  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  only  spending  money 
they  had  during  the  whole  winter  was  fifty  cents  apiece,  which  was 
sent  them  by  Mike,  the  farm  hand. 

'     There  were  never  children  mure  gladly  obedient  than  these  three. 
Yet  when  Frances  reached  her  eighteenth  birthday,  thus  becoming 
•of  age."  she  celebrated  the  occasion  by  waving  the  flag  of  her  free- 
dom a  little.     She  began  by  composing  a   "pome, "as  her  brother 
called  it.  of  which  the  following  are  sample  lines: 
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"The  clock  has  struck  ! 
O!  heaven  and  earth,  I'm  free  ! 
And  here,  beneath  the  watching  stars,  I  feel 
New  inspiration.     *     *     *     * 
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And  now  I  feel  that  Fm  alone  and  free 
To  worship  and  obey  Jehovah  only." 

Towards  evening  she  sat  down  in  her  mother  s  rocking-chair,  and 
with  her  father's  objection  to  novels  on  the  top  of  her  mind,  began  to 
read  ' '  Ivanhoe. " 

Pretty  soon  her  father  came  in.  '  *  I  thought  I  told  you  not  to 
read  novels,  Frances, "  he  said. 

"So  you  did>  father,  but  you  forget  what  day  it  is." 

"What  day,  indeed  !  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  day  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  deed  !  " 

' '  Indeed  it  has — I  am  eighteen — I  am  of  age- — I  am  now  to  do 
what  /  think  right,  and  to  read  this  fine  historical  story  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  right  thing  for  me  to  do." 

At  first  her  father  thought  of  taking  the  book  away  from  her,  but 
her  calm  assurance  was  too  much  for  him.  He  concluded  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  went  away  laughing  and  muttering,  * '  a  chip  of 
the  old  blo-.k  ! " 

When  Frances  was  nineteen,  the  sisters  entered  the  Northwestern 
Female  College  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  Here  the  two  girls  were  at 
first  distinguished  among  their  mates  for  their  country  attire,  particu- 
larly for  a  pair  of  red  woolen  hoods  which  their  father's  care  and  taste 
had  provided.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  became  so  well  known 
for  their  cleverness  that  their  odd  clothes  were  quite  forgotten. 

Frances  was  a  leader  wherever  she  went.  She  had  been  brought 
up  religiously,  yet  she  was  not  at  this  time  what  she  herself  or  most 
others  would  have  called  religious,  although  she  had  great  respect  and 
reverence  for  all  holy  things.  But  she  had  a  head  as  well  as  a  heart, 
and  could  not  believe  until  she  understood.  ' 

She  was  not  fond  of  religious  meetings  in  the  early  months  in 
Evanston,  and  once  when  she  entered  a  young  ladies'  prayer-meeting 
there  was  an  evident  fear  among  the  girls  that  she  had  come  for 
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mischief.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  for,  as  she  wrote  long  afterwards 
in  her  autobiography,  "  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  insulting  my 
own  mother  as  making  light  of  religion,  at  least  in  a  prayer-meeting." 

Anyway  the  girls  were  wise  beyond  their  years  and  asked  Frances 
to  lead  the  meeting.  Much  to  their  surprise,  she  complied  at  once. 
She  read  a  chapter  and  added  a  few  comments,  and  then  said,  "  Let 
us  pray."  Ali  the  girls  but  one  immediately  knelt  "  Lineburger, " 
said  Frances — for  the  girls  had  the  outlandish  fashion  of  calling  one 
another  by  their  surnames,  —  "  why  don't  you  kneel  down  and  behave  ? 
If  you  don't  you  are  a  disgrace  to  yourself  and  the  whole  Lineburger 
tribe."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  "  Lineburger  "  knelt,  and  the  meet- 
ing went  on  without  further  interruption. 

Her  religious  experience  during  her  college  days  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  a  memorandum  made  b}''  herself  in  one  of  her  text- 
books on  Moral  Science:  "  When  I  began  this  study  I  could  not  say 
whether  there  was  a  God  or  no — and  if  there  was^  whether  he  cared 
for  me  or  not.  Now,  thanks  to  President  Way  land  and  my  faithful 
instructors,  I  can  say  from  my  heart  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  he  is  my  Father."     And  that  faith,  I  think,  never  left  her. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  the  Willard  family  removed  from  Forest 
Home  to  Evanston,  and  Frances  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  her 
class  a  little  before  she  was  twenty. 

For  the  next  two  years  she  spent  most  of  her  time  at  home, 
studying  and  writing,  preparing  herself  all  unconsciously  for  the  great 
work  of  her  life.  Her  father  objected  to  her  going  out  into  the  world, 
but  there  was  something  stirring  at  her  heart  that  would  not  let  her 
rest.  In  those  days  there  were  but  few  things  that  women  could  do, 
and  an  intellectual  woman  must  be  a  teacher  or  nothing.  Frances 
could  not  be  nothing,  and  so  she  decided  to  be  a  teacher. 

She  had  already  taught  the  district  school  near  Forest  Home  one 
summer  vacation.  She  now  began  again,  teaching  one  term  in 
Evanston  and  then  going  to  Harlem  for  two  terms  in  a  district  school 
out  on  the  prairie.  She  seemed  to  realize  as  few  young  girls  do  that 
she  was  building  the  woman  of  the  future.  "  So  here  goes  for  a  fine 
character  !  "  she  sang  out  gaily  as  she  put  the  last  touches  to  her 
trunk-packing  for  the  district  school  in  Harlem.  Between  1858  and 
1874  she  taught  in  thirteen  different  institutions,  changing  from  one 
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to  another  generally  because  she  wanted  different  experiences,  and 
always  changing  of  her  own  accord. 

In  1 86 1  she  "wore  a  ring  for  three-quarters  of  a  year,"  as  she 
says  in  her  autobiography.  But  she  found  her  love  in  this  case  was 
imaginary,  and  broke  the  engagement  in  time  to  prevent  the  still 
greater  mistake  that  such  a  marriage  would  have  been.  The  real 
tragedy  of  her  life  came  at  a  later  period  and  has  been  left  sacredly 
untouched  by  her  biographers. 

Soon  after  this,  her  brother  married  Mary  Bannister  and  went 
West  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  Denver,  Colorado.  In  1866  the 
first  Evanston  home  was  sold  and  the  family  became  residents  of 
• '  Rest  Cottage, "  which  remained  Miss  Willard's  home  as  long  as 
she  lived,  and  then  passed  to  her  beloved  friend  and  secretary,  Anna 
Gordon.  In  January,  1868,  her  father  died,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  her  friend  Kate  Jackson  to 
go  with  her  to  Europe,  Miss  Jackson's  father  being  glad  to  pay  Miss 
Willard's  expenses  for  the  sake  of  her  companionship  for  his  daughter. 
During  that  visit  came  the  definite  inspiration  to  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women.  ' '  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  world  a  wider 
place  for  women?  "  was  the  question  that  beat  at  her  heart  for  an 
answer  all  the  rest  of  her  busy  life. 

Miss  Willard  had  learned  through  her  own  experience  as  a 
student  that  girls  and  rules  do  not  work  well  together,  and  when,  in 
1871,  she  became  President  of  the  Northwestern  College  for  Ladies, 
a  branch  of  the  Northwestern  University,  she  at  once  laid  a  plan  for 
self-government  for  all  girls  who  proved  themselves  worthy  to  be 
placed  upon  honor,  allowing  them  to  "do  as  they  pleased  "  so  long 
as  they  "pleased  to  do  right."  She  believed  that  girls  needed 
to  be  trusted,  and  she  seldom  found  her  trust  misplaced.  The  girls  of 
the  Northwestern  College  loved  and  honored  her  as  the  women  of  the 
world  have  since  learned  to  do.  Said  one  of  her  students  a  few 
months  ago,  "  Frances  Willard  taught  me  in  the  University,  and 
she  made  the  class-room  seem  like  a  flower-bed." 

But  a  still  wider  field  was  opening  for  her.  In  1874  she  resigned 
her  position  in  the  college  and  began  to  work  actively  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  W^oman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  been 
already  organized,  but  had  as  yet  accomplished  little.     Miss  Willard 
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was  elected  President  of  the  Chicago  organization.  She  worked  for 
some  time  without  a  salary.  During  this  time  she  often  walked 
miles  for  lack  of  five  cents  to  pay  car-fare,  and  sometimes  went  hungry 
for  lack  of  money  to  buy  food.  To  the  credit  of  the  women,  let  it 
be  said  that  they  provided  a  salary  as  soon  as  they  knew  the  situation. 
She  was  soon  after  made  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ilhnois 
society,  and  live  years  later  became  President  of  the  national  organ- 
ization. From  that  day 
to  the  day  of  her  death, 
her  life  was  the  history 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
the  cause  of  temperance 
everywhere.  All  this  time 
her  work  and  influence 
had  been  broadening. 
Her  brother  died  in  1879, 
and  for  a  few  months  she 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Willard,  edited 
the  Chicago  Daily  Post. 
She  became  editor  of  the 
Union  Signal,  a  woman's 
temperance  paper,  a  labor 
of  love  which  she  laid 
down  only  with  her  life. 

She     visited      every 
province   of  Canada  and 
every  state  in  the  Union, 
speaking  and  organizing. 
Her  work  in  the  South  was  of  especial  value  for  its  kindly  uniting 
sj-tirit.     It  is  estimated  that  for  several  years  she  traveled  thirty  thou- 
sand miles  a  year  and  averaged  one  lecture  a  day. 

She  set  in  motion  the  immense  project  of  obtaining  signatures  to 
the  "polyglot  petition"  for  home  protection,  by  means  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people,  representing  more  than  fifty  different 
nationalities,  made  known  to  their  government  and  to  the  world  their 
wish  for  temperance  legislation  and  the  legal  upholding  of  a  higher 
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standard  of  morals,  and  she  gave  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.   of  her  own 
country  its  motto,   "For  God  and  home  and  native  land."  \ 

Her  work  was  not  confined  to  the  temperance  cause.      Itwai 
who  suggested   and  kept  up  the  "Do-every thing  policy,"  as  itl 
called,  of  the  Temperance  Union,  for  she  believed  that  every  good 
work  strengthened  every  other. 


ANNA    GORDON. 

She  made  woman  suffrage  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  for 
she  held  that  woman's  vote  could  save  the  country  for  temperance. 

The  building  of  the  Woman's  Temple  in  Chicago,  a  great  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  the  rights  of  women,  was 
largely  her  work  and  was  very  dear  to  her  heart.  It  was  an  immense 
undertaking  and  brought  her  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  great  inspiration. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  and  the  beginning  of  her  own  con- 
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nection  with  the  World's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  she  spenl 
much  of  her  time  in  England,  with  her  secretary,  Anna  Gordon, 
generally  in  the  home  of  her  friend.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  a  woman 
who  has  been  a  part  of  almost  every  good  work  in  Great  Britain  for 
many  years. 

Of  Miss  Gordon  Miss  Willard  was  always  glad  to  speak  a  grate- 
ful and  loving  word.  The  friendship  of  these  two  women  was  exceed- 
ingly tender  and  beautiful,  and  Miss  Gordon's  efficient  helpfulness 
has  been  for  many  years  a  large  element  in  Miss  Willard's  success. 

Miss  Willard  has  written  a  number  of  books,  besides  the  ones 
already  mentioned,  the  most  notable  of  all,  perhaps,  being 
"Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years,"  the  autobiography  from  which  I  have 
quoted  so  often  in  this  sketch. 

At  each  of  the  last  two  conventions  which  she  attended,  a  hard 
task  was  given  her.  At  the  World's  W.  C.  T,  U.  Convention  which 
met  in  Toronto  in  October,  1897,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  differ 
on  important  points  from  her  friend  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  It  was 
a  great  trial,  but  she  took  her  stand  so  lovingly,  although  so  firmly, 
that  the  friendship  of  the  two  women  was  made  stronger  than  ever. 

And  at  Buffalo,  where  she  made  almost  her  last  public  appear- 
ance, she  was  compelled  to  take  sides  against  a  large  party  of  tem- 
perance workers  who  were  in  favor  of  giving  up  the  Women's  Temple 
to  be  sold  for  debt.  She  said  that  whatever  steps  the  convention 
might  choose  to  take,  she  would  herself  assume  the  burden  of  the 
debt  and  devote  her  life  to  paying  it.  The  Union  showed  its  great 
confidence  in  her  judgment  and  ability  by  leaving  the  entire  matter 
in  her  hands. 

But  it  was  not  for  her  to  see  the  Temple  debt  removed.  She 
was  taken  ill  in  January,  and.  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  died  in  New 
York,  February  18,   1898. 

Her  will,  which  was  made  three  years  before  her  death,  was  as 
simple  and  direct  as  herself.  It  was  written  in  her  own  hand  and 
contained  none  of  the  usual  legal  formahties,  yet  was  perfectly  clear 
in  its  provisions.  It  begins  with  the  following  characteristic  lines  : 
"This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  after  fifty-six  years  of  m) 
heavenly  Father's  discipline  and  blessing  to  prepare  me  for  better  work 
hereafter  (as  I  believe)  in  wonderful  worlds  unknown. " 
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A  CHAMPION  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches. 
Slow  to  contention,  and  slower  to  quit. 

— Robert  Coilyer, 

P  IFTY  years  ago  girls  were  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 
they  are  to-day-  There  were  very  few  things  that  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  for  them  to  do.  In  school  they  were  taught 
only  the  simplest  branches.  Reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic 
were  thought  quite  enough  for  a  girl  to  know.  If  now  and  then  a 
girl  had  the  ambition  to  learn  what  her  brothers  did,  it  was  thought 
a  great  pity  that  her  tastes  were  not  more  feminine.  When  her 
brothers  were  away  at  college,  she  must  stay  at  home,  spinning, 
weaving,  making  butter  and  cheese. 

If  her  family  was  wealthy  it  was  even  worse.  A  little  weakly 
music,  a  little  drawing  of  flat  figures,  and  a  great  deal  of  horrible 
embroidery  in  colored  worsteds  served  to  pass  the  time  away. 

When  a  boy  was  twenty-one,  he  might  go  where  he  wit^^d  and 
do  what  he  liked.  If  he  staid  at  home  and  worked  for  his  tather, 
he  must  be  paid  for  it.  But  a  girl  must  stay  at  home  until  she  was 
married. 

If  she  was  asked  to  marry  the  man  she  loved^  and  her  parents 
approved  of  her  choice,  it  was  well.  If  not,  she  must  marry  some, 
one  else,  or  be  a  dependent  drudge  in  the  family  of  her  relatives  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

It  was  counted  proper  for  her  to  work  like  a  slave  in  her  own 
family,  but  if  she  went  outside  to  earn  money  she  lost  all  place  in 
society  and  was  no  longer  welcome  even  in  the  paring-bees  and  quilt- 
ing-bees  of  her  own  neighborhood. 

And  if  she  married  she  became  her  husbands  property  just  as 

she  had  before  been  the  property  of  her  father.     Marriage  was  only 
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trading  owners.  Even  if  she  worked  away  from  home  and  earned 
wages,  the  wages  belonged  to  her  husband.  Her  employer  would 
not  dare  pay  money  to  her,  for  if  he  did  her  husband  could  compel 

him  to  pay  it  again 
to  him. 

If  her  husband 
thoughtshe  needed 
punishment,  he 
was  permitted  by 
the  law  to  heather 
or  punish  her  in 
any  way  he  chose, 
only  so  he  did  not 
put  her  life  in  dan- 
ger. And  if  he  did 
endanger  her  life, 
it  was  difficult  to 
prove  a  case  against 
liim,  for  a  wife  could 
neither  sue  nor  be 
sued,  nor  could  she 
be  a  witness  in  a 
court,  more  than  a 
slave.  In  the  law 
phrase,  "a  wife 
was  dead  in  the 
law."  If  she  hap- 
pened to  have  a 
kind  husband,  it 
was  her  great  good 
fortune.  If  she  had 
an  unkind  one,  her  position  was  little  better  than  that  of  a  slave. 
And  it  was  not  only  forbidden  for  a  woman  to  collect  her  own 
wages,  but  she  could  not  hold  property  that  was  given  or  bequeathed 
to  her.  If  her  father  willed  her  an  estate,  it  became  the  property  of 
her  husband  and  he  might  if  he  chose  make  a  will  giving  all  except 
one-third  of  it  to  some  one  else. 
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But  what  was  even  worse  than  all  this,  a  woman  had  no  legal 
right  to  her  own  children.  H<t  l)aby  in  the  cradle  might  be  taken 
away  from  her  and  she  had  no  redress  in  law.  And  if  her  husband 
died  she  could  not  be  the  guardian  of  her  children.  They  might 
have  a  guardian  who  would  beat  and  starve  them  and  never  permit 
her  to  see  them,  and  she  could  do  nothing  about  it,  because  she 
was  a  slave  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Until  the  last  half  centur}-,  a  woman  doctor,  lawyer  or  minister 
was  unheard  of.  When  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  the  first  woman  who 
ever  received  a  medical  diploma  from  any  college,  wished  to  study 
medicine,  not  one  of  the  medical  institutions  of  our  country  would 
admit  her  for  several  years.  When  Antoinette  Brown  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  she  asked  permission  to  enter  the  theological 
department,  and,  although  she  had  graduated  with  the  highest  honors, 
there  was  so  much  opposition  to  her  admission  to  the  divinity  school 
that  a  member  of  the  college  faculty  said  to  her,  "  If  there  were  any 
by-law,  Miss  Brown,  by  which  you  could  be  shut  out,  you  would  not 
be  admitted."  And  when  Harriet  Hosmer,  now  the  great  American 
sculptress,  wished  to  study  anatomy  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
sculpture,  she  had  great  difficulty  to  find  a  medical  college  that  would 
admit  her.  Yet  all  of  these,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  women, 
have  proved  themselves  eminently  fitted  for  these  high  vocations. 

A  few  women  were  able,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  get  together 
knowledge  enough  to  enable  them  to  teach  in  the  most  elementary 
schools.  This  they  were  sometimes  allowed  to  do,  and  for  their 
services  were  paid  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month  and  the  privilege  of 
boarding  around,  doing  a  work  for  which  a  man  would  have  been 
paid  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  board. 

This  was  the  condition  of  women  when  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott,  Lucy  Stone,  Mary  Liver- 
more  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  were  growing  into  womanhood. 

Is  it  any  wonder  their  hearts  were  stirred  with  pity  for  their 
sisters  and  that  they  resolved  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  struggle  for 
woman's  emancipation  ? 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  in  South  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
in  1820.  Her  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  was  a  Quaker,  who  had 
extremely  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject  of  women's  education.      He 
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owned  a  cotton  factory  and  Susan  was  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
factory  when  quite  a  young  \i\v\.  lie  wished  his  dauj^hters  to  be  abh- 
to  support  themselves,  and  educated  them,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
that  idea  in  view.  He  hired  j>rivate  teachers  in  the  home,  and  Susan 
afterwards  attended  a  Friend's  boarding  school  in  Philadelphia.  But 
the  studies  were  simple  and  the  instruction  very  imperfect  and  she 
was  indebted  for  much  the  larf:(est  and  best  part  of  her  culture  to  her 
habit  of  readinjj;  good  books. 

She  was  always  strong-willed  and  ambitious.  When  the  little 
girl  was  fifteen  years  old  she  went  into  long  dresses,  put  up  her 
hair,  and  began  to  be  a  school  teacher.  She  continued  to  teach  in  the 
state  of  New  York  until  she  was  twice  as  old  and  many  times  as  wise 
as  when  she  began.  She  taught  at  first  in  the  district  schools, 
receiving  the  usual  wages.  Afterwards  she  secured  a  position  in  the 
academy  at  Canajoharie,  where  she  was  paid  rather  better,  but  still 
received  much  less  than  men  who  did  similar  work. 

She  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  during  those  years.  She  was 
very  often  made  unhappy  by  the  injustice  which  she  saw  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women.  And  when  she  received  her  six  or  eight  dollars  at 
the  end  of  the  month  for  her  own  splendid  services  as  a  teacher,  and 
thought  of  the  quadruple  sum  which  the  rather  weak-minded  young 
man  in  the  next  school  district  was  pocketing  with  manly  dignity,  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  double  and  twisted  contrast  may  have  magni- 
fied her  sympathies.      And  who  can  blame  her  if  it  did  ? 

But  Miss  Anthony  was  never  a  woman  of  one  idea.  She  was 
interested  in  good  movements  of  many  kinds.  She  made  her  first 
speech  before  the  public  in  1847,  and  from  that  time  on  she  took  a 
prominent  part  in  organizing  temperance  societies  and  lecturing  in 
the  temperance  cause. 

In  1S48  a  convention  was  called  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  by 
Lucrctia  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  "the  social,  civil  and  religious  condition  of  women." 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Anthony  and  she  soon  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  principles  of  equal  liberty.  About 
this  time  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton^  and 
the  two  became  life-long  friends.  They  first  saw  each  other  at  an 
anti-slavery  meeting  in  Seneca  Falls,  which  was  addressed  by  William 
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Lloyd  Garrison.     Years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Stanton  wrote:    "Walking 

home  after  the  adjournment,  we  met  Mrs.  Bloomer  and  Miss  Anthony 
on  the  corner  of  the  street  waiting  to  greet  us.  There  she  stood  with 
her  good  earnest  face  and  genial  smile,  dressed  in  gray  silk,  hat  and 
all  the  same  color,  relieved  with  pale  blue  ribbons,  the  perfection  of 
neatness  and  sobriety.  I  liked  her  thoroughly,  and  why  I  did  not  at 
once  invite  her  home  with  me  to  dinner,  I  do  not  know.  She  accuses 
me  of  that  neglect  and  never  has  forgiven  me,  as  she  wished  to  see 
and  hear  all  she  could  of  our  noble  friends.  I  suppose  my  mind  was 
full  of  what  I  had  heard,  or  my  coming  dinner,  or  the  probable 
behavior  of  three  mischievous  boys  who  had  been  busily  exploring 
the  premises  while  I  was  at  the  meeting," 

In  1853  the  "friends  of  temperance "  were  invited  to  meet  in 
New  York  on  the  i  ith  of  May  to  prepare  for  a  world's  convention. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  ladies  were  allowed  to  be  called 
delegates,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  permission  was  only 
complimentary.  A  motion  was  made  that  Miss  Anthony  should  be 
made  a  member  of  the  business  committee,  and  the  war  began.  The 
President  of  the  meeting  and  other  ' '  honorable  "  gentlemen  were 
horrified  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  woman  in  such  a  position.  Mrs. 
Abby  Kelly  Foster  attempted  to  speak  in  explanation,  but  there  was 
such  an  uproar  that  she  could  not  be  heard  and  she  was  obliged  to 
take  her  seat.  The  crowd  of  "  gentlemen  "  made  themselves  into  a 
mob  in  order  to  silence  a  few  quiet,  orderly  women.  It  was  at  length 
voted  that  the  credentials  of  the  women  delegates  should  not  be 
accepted.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Higginson  then  issued  an  invitation  to 
all  who  were  in  favor  of  a  whole  world's  convention — that  is,  one  which 
should  admit  women  as  well  as  men — to  meet  in  another  place.  The 
women  delegates  and  their  friends  then  withdrew.  Mr.  Higginson  s 
invitation  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  three  thousand  persons  a  few  days 
later,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  elected  its  President. 

A  scene  similar  to  the  first  of  these  two  temperance  meetings  was 
enacted  the  same  year  in  an  educational  convention  in  Rochester,  and 
again  Miss  Anthony  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  She  had  listened 
for  hours  to  a  discussion,  which,  as  she  thought,  left  the  main  point 
untouched.  She  thought  she  understood  the  matter.  She  arose  and 
said,    "Mr.  President."     The  President  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
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No  lady  had  ever  thought  of  speaking  in  an  educational  convention 
before.  He  asked  in  a  mocking  tone,  "What  will  the  lady  have?  " 
"  I  wish,  sir,  to  speak  to  the  question  under  discussion,"  was  the  calm 
reply.  "What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention?  "  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, nervously.  It  took  the  frightened  gentlemen  half  an  hour  to 
decide,  and  then  the  President  announced,  "The  lady  can 
speak."  And  she  spoke  so  well  that  the  Rochester  Democrat  next 
morning  commented,  "Whatever  the  schoolmasters  might  think 
of  Miss  Anthony,  it  was  evident  that  she  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head. " 

Miss  Anthony  and  her  friends  wished  to  work  for  temperance, 
for  education,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  every  good  cause.  But 
now  she  and  a  few  other  clear-headed  women  began  to  see  that  they 
could  do  nothing  for  temperance  or  any  other  cause  until  the  main 
question  was  settled,  whether  women  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  and  work  by  the  side  of  man.  Accordingly,  from  this  time 
on,  while  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs,  Stanton  and  others  have  never  ceased 
to  be  a  friend  to  all  humane  causes,  they  have  given  their  chief  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  woman's  rights.  And  to  this  cause  Miss  Anthony 
has  given  her  life,  most  earnestly  and  most  unselfishly. 

They  did  not  begin  by  asking  the  right  of  voting.  They  asked 
at  first  for  such  simple  things  as  the  right  of  holding  property,  and 
the  right  of  a  mother  to  have  charge  of  her  own  children  if  her  hus- 
band died  or  was  unfit  for  the  trust.  But  they  came  to  see  that  all 
these  rights  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  ballot,  and  that  women 
can  never  have  their  complete  social  and  property  rights  until  they 
have  their  full  political  rights. 

And  all  these  years  of  women's  rights  conventions  have  not  been 
simply  for  the  sake  of  convincing  men.  It  has  been  harder  many 
times  to  convince  the  women  themselves.  In  that  educational  con- 
vention where  Susan  B.  Anthony  made  a  speech  in  1853,  there  were 
women  who  said,  "  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this  perform- 
ance? "  "  Who  can  that  creature  be?  "  "She  must  be  a  dreadful 
creature  to  get  up  that  way  and  speak  in  public."  This  shows  how 
public  opinion  on  such  matters  has  changed  since  1853.  I  suppose 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  the  country  to-day  who  would  be 
greatly  shocked  to  see  a  modest  woman  rise  in  a  modest,  womanly 
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fashion  and  deliver  the  best  speech  of  the  occasion  in  an  educational 
meeting. 

It  was  when  Miss  Anthony  was  a  young  woman  that  the 
••Bloomer"  costume,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  a  reform  dress 
fur  women,  was  introduced.  It  received  its  name  from  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  who  was  among  the  first  to  wear  it.  It  was  worn  by  sev- 
eral friends  of  the  womc^n's  rights  movement  and  so  became  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  public  opinion,  but  it  was  adopted  simply  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  health.  Miss  Anthony  wore  it  for  a  time, 
but  gave  it  up  as  others  did,  partly  because  of  the  discomfort  caused 
by  public  comments,  but  mainly  because  it  brought  contempt  upon 
the  cause  of  women's  rights. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  wrote  of  it  a  few  years  ago  :  "I  wore 
the  dress  two  years  and  found  it  a  great  blessing.  What  a  sense  of 
liberty  I  felt,  in  running  up  and  down  stairs  with  my  hands  free  to 
carry  whatsoever  I  would,  to  trip  through  the  rain  or  snow  with  no 
skirts  to  hold  or  brush,  ready  at  any  moment  to  climb  a  hill-top  to 
see  the  sun  go  down  or  the  moon  rise,  with  no  ruffles  or  trails  to  be 

limped  by  the  dew,  or  soiled  by  the  grass Yet  such  is 

the  tyranny  of  custom,  that  to  escape  constant  observation,  criticism, 
ridicule,  persecution,  mobs,  one  after  another  gladly  went  back  to 
the  old  slavery  and  sacrificed  freedom  to  repose.  I  have  never  won- 
dered since  that  the  Chinese  women  allow  their  daughters'  feet  to  be 
encased  in  iron  shoes,  nor  that  the  Hindoo  widows  walk  calmly  to 
the  funeral  pyre. " 

It  was  not  a  handsome  costume,  and  that  probably  no  one  knew 
better  than  the  women  who  wore  it.  They  realized  its  ugliness,  but 
adopted  it  because  nothing  else  had  yet  been  thought  of  which  gave 
equal  freedom. 

The  experiment  was  regarded  as  a  failure,  but  *'  no  good  thing 
is  failure,  no  evil  thing  success,"  and  the  seed  which  these  brave 
women  sowed  with  many  heart-burnings  is  yielding  its  harvest.  The 
"Bloomer"  costume  in  some  of  its  modifications  has  been  used  ever 
since  as  a  costume  for  gymnastics.  And  the  shock  which  tho.se 
women  gave  society  has  done  its  work  to  hulp  free  women  trom  the 
inconvenient,  unhealthy  dress  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  largely 
indebted  to  them   for  the  freedom  of   the  bicycle  costumes  which 
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public  opinion  in  this  country — hardly  in  Ens[land  and  France  and 
nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe — allows  us  to  wear  without 
mobbing  us.  And  even  the  bicycle  itself,  that  blessed  harbinger  of 
liberty  and  health  to  girls  and  women,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated 
now  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  those   "  Bloomer  "  women  of 

half  a  century  ago. 

It    is   not   women 
alone    who 


W    <¥ 


are 


J  ^. 


helped  by  the 
changesin  women's 
position.  Every 
man  you  ever  saw 
had  a  woman  for 
his  mother,  and 
every  woman  had 
a  man  for  her  fath- 
er. We  are  all  one 
family,  and  "what 
is  good  for  the  bee 
is  good  for  the 
hive, "  says  Em- 
erson.  So  the 
"woman  question" 
is  a  race  question 
after  all. 

And  Miss  An- 
thony's work  is  not 
yet  done.  She  at- 
tended a  conven- 
tion in  Washing- 
ton last  March,  "  looking  twenty  years  younger  than  her  seventy- 
eight  years/'  it  was  said,  in  spite  of  the  plain  black  dress  which  she 
always  wears,  and  her  crown  of  white  hair.  While  she  was  there  a 
birthday  reception  was  given  her  by  Mrs.  McLean,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  Washington.  It  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Philip  Sheridan,  and  other  well-known  ladies  who  believed  they  were 
honorirur.  themselves  in  doing  honor  to  Susan  B.  Anthony. 


A   RECEPTION    GIVEN    AT  WASHINGTON,    D.    C, 
BY    SUSAN    B.    ANTHONY. 


CHARLES  H.  SPURGEON 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PREACHER 


Some  things  want  doing  gently,  and  telling  a  man  of  his  faults  is  one  <jf  ihcm. 

— Spurgcoij. 


EN  of  pre-eminent  ability  are  often  the  subjects  of  serious  predic- 
tion, on  the  |)art  of  the  discerning;  and  this  is  true  of  this  great 
preacher  whose  fame  and  influence  reached  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  At  the  age  of  ten,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  Rev. 
James  Spurgeon,  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Stainbournc. 
Rev.  Richard  Knill,  who  ha<l  come  to  hold  a  missionary  meeting,  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  l>oy  from  liearing  him  read  the  Bible  at  family 
worship.  They  walketl  together  in  the  garden,  and  Knill  prayed  with  him 
under  the  great  yew-arbor.  When  about  to  leave  he  called  the  family  to- 
gether and.  taking  ihe  boy  on  his  knee,  said:  "I  feel  a  solemn  presentiment 
that  this  child  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  thousands,  and  God  will  bless  him  Ut 
many  souls.  So  sure  am  I  of  this  that  I  should  like  him  to  promise  me.  thai 
when  my  little  man  preaches  in  Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  as  he  will  one  day,  he 
will  give  out  the  hymn  commencing: 

'God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.'  " 

This  promise  was  made,  and  Charles  committed  the  hymn  to  memory. 
"The  prophetic  declaration  was  fulfilled.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  preach- 
ing the  Word  of  Life  in  Surrey  chapel,  and  also  when  I  preached  in  Mr. 
Hill's  pulpit  at  Wooten-Edge,  the  hymn  was  sung  in  both  places.  Did  the 
words  of  Mr.  Knill  help  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment?  I  think  so.  I 
believed  them,  and  looketl  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  preach  the 
Word." 

Charles  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  June  19,  1834.  His  father, 
Rev.  John  Spurgeon,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  His 
family  consisted  of  ten  children,  who  were  brought  up  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  The  parents  were  both  persons  of  conspicuous  excellence,  and  their 
two  sons,  Charles  and  James,  became  able  ministers  of  the  Gospel.   Charles, 
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the  second  child,  very  early  gave  evidence  of  those  remarkable  abilities  which 
have  distinguished  his  life  and  work.  Great  sacrifices  were  made  in  the 
family  to  give  these  sons  the  best  education  that  could  be  commanded. 
Charles  spent  much  of  his  time  at  his  grandfather  s  in  Stambourne,  under 
the  adecttonate  care  of  his  aunt  Ann.  The  descriptive  and  the  picturesque 
exerted  great  influence  over  his  mind.  He  was  fonder  of  books  than  of  play, 
and  he  reveled  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Hts 
admiration  was  excited  by  firm  decision  of  character  and  boldness  of  address 
amongst  the  good,  but  these  qualities  were  repulsive  to  him  when  used  for 
evil.  Hence,  he  had  a  precocious  dislike  for  Bishop  Bonner  and  Giant 
Despair,  ami  as  marked  an  affection  for  Faithful,  Great-heart  and  other 
marked  Christian  characters.  His  eye  was  quick  to  discover  inconsistencies 
amongst  church  members,  and  his  spirit  fearless  to  reprove  them.  When  he 
was  but  six  years  old  he  saw  a  stalwart  n>aii.  a  professor  of  religion,  standing 
with  bad  company  in  the  street  of  the  village,  and  going  up  to  him  startled 
him  by  asking:    "What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?" 

He  spent  four  years  at  a  school  in  Colchester  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  French,  and  was  a  most  diligent  student.  Although  his  exterior 
life  was  strictly  moral,  he  experienced  the  most  bitter  convictions  of  sin,  and 
all  through  his  youth  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  daily  for  pardon,  but  he 
met  with  no  satisfaction.  He  went  from  chapel  to  chapel,  listening  for  the 
Gospel.  Me  said  that  he  venerated  the  men  who  preached,  but  they  did  not 
show  to  htm  how  he  might  be  saved.  At  last,  on  a  snowy  Sunday,  he  started 
to  go  to  a  place  of  worshij;  at  a  distance,  but  the  storm  compelled  him  to 
turn  down  an  obscure  street  into  a  primitive  Methodist  chapel.  A  very 
thin-looking  man  came  into  the  pulpit  and  opened  his  Bible  and  read  these 
words,  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth."  Settling; 
his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Spurgeon.  as  if  he  knew  him  all  by  heart,  he  said:  "Young 
man,  yon  are  in  trouble.  You  \v\\\  never  get  out  of  it  unless  you  look  to 
Christ."  and  then,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  cried  out,  as  only  a  Primitive 
Methodist  could,  "Look,  look,  look!  It  is  only  look!"  "1  saw  at  once." 
says  Mr.  Spurgeon.  "the  way  of  salvation.  Oh.  how  I  did  leap  for  joy  al 
that  moment!  I  know  not  what  else  he  said;  I  did  not  take  notice  of  ib — 
I  was  so  possessed  with  that  one  thought.  Like  as  when  the  Ijrazen  serpent 
was  lifted  up.  they  only  looked  and  were  healed.  I  had  been  waiting  to  df) 
fifty  things,  but  when  I  heard  the  word  'Look.'  what  a  charming  word  il 
seemed  to  me!  Oli.  I  looked  until  I  could  almost  have  looketl  my  eyes 
away!    And  in  heaven  1  will  look  on  still  in  my  joy  uinittcralile." 

Soon  after  this  he  became  a  Baptist  and  was  baptized  on  the  3d  of  May. 
1850.     He  commenced  at  once  to  teach  in  the  Sabbath-school,  to  ilistribute 
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religious  tracts  and  to  address  the  children  in  ihe  Baptist  church  of  New- 
market, till  his  fame  in  tliat  hnc  spread  through  the  vicinity.  His  parents 
were  <lehghte(l  with  liim.  and  one  day  his  mother  said  to  him;  "Charley, 
I  have  often  prayed  that  you  might  he  saved,  but  never  that  you  should 
become  a  Baptist."  He  rei)lied:  "God  lias  aiiswere<l  your  prayer,  mother, 
with  His  usual  bounty,  and  given  you  more  than  you  asked  or  thought." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  attired  in  a  round  jacket  and  a  broad  turn-down 
collar,  he  preacheil  his  first  sermon  at  the  little  village  of  Taversham,  near 
Cambridge,  in  a  cottage,  from  the  text,  "Cnto  you  therefore,  who  believe. 
He  is  precious."  This  first  attenijit  was  successful,  and  a  small  church  at 
Waterbeach  soon  begged  him  to  come  and  preach  to  them  three  times  each 
Sabbath.  He  replied^  "I  cannot  always  preach  three  limes,  for  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  a  man,"  Out  in  the  two  years  he  preached  for  them  their  members 
increased  from  forty  to  eighty.  His  labors  soon  extended  to  eleven  other 
villages,  until  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  nearly  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Cambridge  Sunday-School  Union  selected  him  as  one  of  its 
speakers  in  1S53,  and  a  young  man  w!io  heard  and  was  captivated  by  him, 
mentioned  him  to  a  deacon  of  the  Xew  i'ark  Street  Church,  in  London,  as  a 
fit  su[i]>Iy  for  their  \acaiit  pulpit.  Simrgeon's  name  was  mentioned  to  them 
a  second  time  and  he  was  then  invited  to  come  and  preach,  in  the  autumn 
of  1853,  His  first  sermon  made  no  small  stir;  a  number  were  deliglited, 
some  were  disappointed  and  others  tlireu  themselves  in  opposition.  For 
six  Sabbath  and  Monday  evenings  he  preached.  His  youth,  his  (jowerful 
and  pleasant  voice,  tiie  matter  of  his  sermons  and  his  bold  method  i>i  pre- 
senting the  truth,  stirreil  the  neighborhood.  The  jieople  flocked  to  hear 
him,  and  the  church  unanimously  called  him  to  l>e  their  pastor  in  January, 
1854,  he  being  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  This  invitation  lie 
acceptetl,  and  so,  from  vacant  pews,  harrctmess  an<l  desolaticni,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  church,  which  held  from  i.ooo  to  1,200  people,  was 
crowded  to  its  utruosi  cafiacily.  By  the  ensuing  January  it  was  determined 
that  the  bviilding  should  be  enlarged,  and  from  February  11  to  May  17  he 
preached  in  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  all  the  time.  Three 
Inmdred  additional  sittings  were  added  to  the  church,  but  when  he  returned 
to  it  thousands  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 

In  1855  he  visited  Scotland,  preaching  to  great  throngs.  On  his  return 
he  preached  to  5.000  people  in  St.  George's  Hall.  Bradford;  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  preached  to  20,000  persons  in  a  field,  at  Hackney. 

On  the  Hth  of  January,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susanna  Thomp- 
son, who  throughout  his  career  was  to  him  a  marked  gift  from  God. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  informed  his  church  that  unless  a  large 
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tabernacle  could  be  built  lo  contain  the  multiuides  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  iliem  to  <!o  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  throughout  Britain.  In  October 
the  Surrey  Music  Hall  was  engaged  for  Sabbath  evening  services,  the  charge 
per  night  being  ^yxy.  At  the  first  service,  when  over  six  thousand  people 
were  assembled,  a  false  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  and  the  most  fatal  results 
followed,  many  being  injured  and  a  number  killed.  The  shock  of  this  dis- 
aster upon  Mr.  Spurgcon's  nerves  was  so  fearful  that  he  was  prostrated  for 
weeks,  and  a  hustilc  [)ress  attacked  him  furioush'.  as  if  he  could  personally 
have  prevented  the  catastrophe.-  When  he  was  able  to  resume  the  services, 
tens  of  thousands  flocked  to  the  place.  Amongst  these  were  high  officers 
of  state,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  some  of  the  royal  family.  Of  these  may 
be  named  Lord  Campbell,  Chief-Justice  of  England,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Lady 
Rothschild,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Spur- 
geon  also  preached  in  that  year,  at  the  Cr3'stal  Palace,  to  24,000  people, 
when  the  sum  of  $2,100  was  collected  for  the  Relief  Fund  to  help  the 
sufferers  from  the  India  war. 

The  movement  for  a  church  of  suflficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  resulted  in  building  the  great  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  August,  1859.  The 
Tabernacle  was  opened  for  worship  in  tiSfii,  having  seats  for  4,880  people, 
and  standing  room  for  1,000  more.  The  entire  cost,  amounting  to  $155,000, 
was  paid  before  its  dedication.  From  that  time  until  his  death  it  was 
uniformly  crowded  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  preached.  The  clnirch  numbered 
1,178  members  when  it  left  New  Park  street;  in  1890  it  re[)ortL'd  a  mem- 
bership of  about  5,600,  with  130  local  preachers.  2>7  niission  stations,  22 
Sunday  and  ragged  schools  and  nearly  8,000  scholars. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  literary  labors  were  immense.  Besides  editing 
and  furnishing  nfost  of  the  matter  for  his  monthly  magazine.  The  Swor<l 
and  Trowel,  he  was  the  author  of  "The  Saint  and  his  Saviour,"  "The  Treas- 
ury of  David,  an  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,"  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  "The 
New  Park  Street  Pulpit,"  and  the  "Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit."  which 
contain  about  2.000  of  his  weekly  sermons,  making  thirty  large  volumes. 
Also  "Lectures  to  my  Students,"  "Commenting  aufl  Commentaries,"  "John 
Ploughman,"  the  "Cheque  Book  of  the  Bank  of  Faith,"  and  various  other 
publications.    Many  of  these  have  been  translated  into  various  tongues. 

Mrs.  Spurgeon  has  also  written  nuich.  markedly  her  "Ten  Years  of  my 
Life  in  the  Service  of  the  Book  Fund,"  which  is  an  effort  to  supply  poor 
ministers  of  all  denominations  with  books  necessary  for  their  work.  This 
she  did  while  enduring  great  snffering  as  an  invalid,  almost  from  the  time 
of  her  marriage.     She  was  as  heroic  as  her  husband,  and  fully  as  great  a 
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sufferer.  For  years  before  his  (leatli  lie  was  obliged  to  retire  from  London 
every  winter  to  the  south  of  France,  seeking  rest  and  restoration. 

Wherein  lay  the  great  power  of  Mr,  Spurgeon  as  a  preacher?  This 
cannot  be  answered  without  taking  into  account  his  whole  make-up — body, 
soul  and  spirit.  His  body  was  built  for  all  the  effort  and  endurance  of  a 
public  preacher.  He  was  a  stout  man  of  medium  height;  his  neck  heavy, 
his  chest  broad,  his  face  round,  his  mouth  wide,  his  manners  plain,  and,  as 
regards  gesticulation,  he  was  rather  quiet.  Hut  his  mind  was  endowed 
with  that  combination  of  attributes  which  for  want  of  a  better  phrase  men 
called  "common  sense."  His  conception  of  what  he  wanted  to  say  was  as 
clear  as  a  sunbeam;  his  judgment  was  quick  and  instinctive;  he  read  liuman 
nature  at  a  glance  and  adapted  his  style  to  hi.s  audience  at  will.  Wit.  pathos, 
illustration,  wisdom,  rebuke,  exposition,  warning,  all  came  at  his  command 
and  went  when  he  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  He  never  performed  as  a  holy 
moimtebank.  was  never  vulgar,  and  never  imitated  any  one  else.  Then,  he 
had  a  most  retentive  memory,  which  he  largely  improved  by  culture.  .\s 
to  the  choice  of  language,  he  was  enamored  of  the  terse,  nervous  okl  English 
which  marked  the  old  Puritan  writers.  He  said  to  the  writer,  in  1888, 
*'I  have  read  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  through  about  one  hundred  times, 
and  ihe  more  I  read  it.  the  more  1  wonder  at  Bunyan's  power.  Of  all  Chris- 
tian writers,  I  rank  him  next  i';  the  Apostle  Paul."  Having  reveled  in  the 
Puritan  writers,  he  remem!>ered  their  pithy  sayings,  so  that  they  served  him 
at  his  beck.  Then,  his  soul  was  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Bible  truth. 
Language,  to  him.  was  simply  a  hammer,  a  means  to  an  end.  He  knew  that, 
in  preaching,  the  syllables  which  fell  from  his  lips  were  nothing.  It  was  the 
soul  which  he  threw  into  each  sentence  which  reproduced  in  other  souls 
what  was  in  his  own. 

The  joy  wdiich  lighted  up  his  rather  heavy  face  brought  sunshine  to  his 
hearers,  and  made  them  happy  in  his  downright  honesty,'  sincerity  and 
spirituality.  His  genial  smile  spoke  of  his  courage,  which  never  quailed,  and 
evinced  to  his  hearers  the  fulness  of  his  own  faith.  How  could  a  man  fail 
to  be  a  very  powerful  preacher,  who  threw  the  whole  of  a  being  like  this 
into  a  clear,  strong,  musical  voice,  which  was  capable  of  reaching  20,000 
people?  .\1I  his  hearers  came  away  feeling  as  the  London  cryers  and  coster- 
mongers  said  when  he  had  preached  to  thousands  of  them  in  Golden  Lane: 
"Wonderful!  Wot  a  woice!  Wot  a  woice!"  He  long  lifted  it  n|)  amongst 
men.  luit  in  Se[)tember,  1891,  he  died.  But  few  men  have  been  more  greatly 
missed. 


T^AI^TT    V. 


FREDERICK  S.  ROBERTS 


HERO   OF   KANDAHAR 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing-  wliat  yon  can  tie  well,  and 
doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  tliought  of  fame. 

— Longfellow. 

HE  thought  which  confronts  us  when  we  tliink  of  men  is  this,  Will 
they  succeed  in  their  profession  in  any  part  of  the  world?  If  they 
can,  we  know  they  have  the  power  to  succeed  in  all  ames,  as  they  have  the 
power  to  succecfl  in  nil  places.! 
Roberts  has  the  genius  of  war.  he 
succeeds  because  he  has  the  capacity 
to  succeed.  It  is  not  fortune;  it  i*^ 
capacity.  When  Mr.  Gla<isloue  asked 
for  an  appropriation  from  tlie  British 
parliament  to  prei)arc  for  v\ar  with 
Russia,  the  question  of  generals  was 
<liscussed  atnon^^  the  officers  of  the 
Russian  service.  The  two  most  bril- 
liant Russian  leaders  were  Cionrk' 
and  Skobeleff.  Each  of  them  said, 
there  was  one  British  general  whom 
all  must  take  into  account  anr!  that 
was  Roberts. 

They  had  studied  his  campaigns 

and  compreheiide<l  that  he  was  at  the 
front  by  superior  force  of  mind. 

Lord  Roberts  is  the  son  of  a  sol- 
dier; his  father  was  a  general  in  the^ 
British  army  an<l  Roberts  was  born  in 
the  officers'  quarters  at  Cawnpore  in 
India.     He  was  born  a  soldier,  living 
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were  the  earliest  sounds  which  fell  on  his  ear.  The  sunrise  and  the  sunset 
gitn  were  his  daily  music;  the  blood-red  flag  of  England  early  attracted  his 
infant  gaze. 

Tlie  necessities  of  education  separated  him  from  his  father,  for  he  was 
carried  to  England  at  an  early  age  and  saw  little  or  nothing  of  his  paternal 
parent  till  lie  had  come  to  manhood.  Then  they  learned  both  to  love  and 
respect  one  another.  Roberts  was  educated  in  the  great  universities  of 
England  and  chose  the  army  as  his  calling  for  life.  Born  in  the  year  1832. 
September  30,  he  received  his  commission  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  December  12,  1851. 

In  the  monotony  of  camp  life  he  was  a  student  not  only  of  books,  but 
like  Napoleon  made  a  study  of  topography  and  conditions  which  he  might 
meet  in  serious  campaigns.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Indian  mutiny  he  won  the 
coveted  honor  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  which  the  British  soldier  braves  all 
things.  He  has  among  other  decorations:  The  Mutiny  medal  with  clasps 
for  Delhi,  relief  of  Lucknow  and  siege  of  Lucknow;  Indian  Frontier  medal 
with  clasps  for  Umbegla,  Lushai  and  Burmah;  Abyssinian  medal;  Afghan 
war  medal  with  clasps  for  Peivvar  Kotal,  Charasiah.  Sherpur  and  Kandahar 
and  the  Kandahar-Cabul  bronze  .star.  He  has  been  thanked  over  and  over 
by   Parliament   and   mentioned   in   the  dispatches. 

For  excellent  service  in  the  Abyssinian  war.  then  ranking  as  assistant 
quartermaster  general,  he  obtained  the  position  of  brevet  lieutenant  colonel. 

Stationed  in  the  Kuram  valley,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  those  stirring 
events  in  .\fghanistan,  which  brought  him  into  the  notice  of  the  world 
in  1878. 

By  a  brilliant  march,  through  difficult  country,  he  forced  the  Peiwar 
pass,  crowning  it  with  a  brilliant  victory  at  Charasiah.  which  enabled  him 
to  enter  Cabut.  The  .Afghan  pretender,  Ayoub  Khan,  invested  Kandahar. 
With  that  bewildering  quickness  for  which  he  is  noted  he  marched  on 
Kandahar  and,  delivering  one  powerful,  incisive  blow,  shattered  the  enemy, 
taking  Kandahar.  These  marches  and  strokes  of  war  demonstrated  his 
fitness  to  be  called  a  great  leader  and  for  his  service  was  created  Baronet  in 
1881 — Baronet  Kandahar.  In  the  year  1888  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
commander-in-chief  to  the  army  in  India.  But  up  to  the  year  1900  he  had 
never  faced  white  troops. 

When  Gatacre  suffered  his  reverse  at  Stormberg.  Methuen  at  Magers- 
fontein,  and  Buller  at  Colenso  in  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  was  m  the 
deepest  gloom  and  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  were 
justly  jubilajit.  Rebellion  was  spreading  in  South  Africa  and  the  Boer  forces 
were  far  within  British  territorv. 
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Ladysmitli.  besieged  and  at  the  point  of  starvation,  was  depressed  by 
the  news.  Sir  George  Stewart  Wliite.  witli  the  troops  in  I.adysniith,  were 
in  terrible  tension.  Baden-Powell  was  shut  ii])  with  his  force  in  Mafeking 
and  Kimberley  seemed  doomed  to  fall  into  Cronje's  hands.  Then  it  av;i5  that 
Great  Britain  turned  to  Roberts.  It  was  a  time  of  deep  bereavetnent  to  the 
general.  His  only  son,  lieutenant,  the  Hon.  Frerlerick  Hugh  Slierston 
Roberts,  had  been  killed  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  guns  in  the  battle  of 
Colenso  at  ilic  Tugela  river. 

But  without  a  worfl.  like  a  sokher,  he  responded  at  once,  taking  Lorrl 
Herbert  Kitchener  with  htm  to  organize  the  transjiort  service.     When  he 
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moved,  he  threw  French  with  his  cavairy  in  a  semicircle  around  the  great 
Cronje's  army,  relieving  Kimberley  and  demoralizing  Cronje's  troops,  which 
he  captured  with  the  leader  at  Paardeberg  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
British  flisaster  at  Mnjnba  HilL  It  was  a  dramatic  cleansing  of  the  stain  of 
a  long  ago  defeat  and  the  capture  of  men  who  had  humiliated  the  British 
arms. 

The  Boers  made  no  stand  before  Roberts,  From  the  moment  of  the 
relief  of  Kimberlev  thev  never  felt  secure,  for  Roberts  was  alwavs  moving 
troops  to  their  flanks  and  rear  at  unheard  of  times  and  places. 

The  Transvaal  war  is  practically  over.  The  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  have  been  annexcil  to  the  British  empire. 

He  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  battle  with  white  men  as  well  as  with 
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Asiatics,  and  South  Africa,  tlie  grave  of  the  reputation  of  so  many  British 
oflficers,  has  only  emphasized  the  opinion  of  Russians  that  Roberts  has  a 
genius  for  war  and  is  a  leader  of  the  liighest  rank. 

As  a  logical  outcome  he  was  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  British  forces 
with  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief,  September  30,  1900. 

With  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  for  the  transport  service  he  will  reorganize 
the  British  army,  curing  it  of  the  manifest  evils  which  now  render  it  less 
efficient.  This  task  he  will  accomplish  as  he  has  all  others,  like  a  soldier 
who  knows  his  work  and  duty.  General  Roberts  not  only  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation;  he  is  loved  by  his  troops,  who  call  him  "Bobs."  They 
will  follow  him  as  the  troops  of  France  followed  Napoleon. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  LORD  ROBERTS'  CAREER. 

Born   in   Cawnporc,   India September  30, 

Commissioned. Second   Lieutenant   Bengal  Artillery ...  December  12, 

Made  Lieutenant June  3, 

Married  Nora  Henrietta  Bews May  17, 

Made  Captain    ! November  12, 

Brevet  Major November  13. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Bengal August  15, 

Brevet  Colonel  at  Kurani January  30, 

Major  General  Cabul  field  force December  31, 

Baronet 

Lieutenant  General  Commander  in  India July  26, 

General  Commander  in  Ireland November  28. 

Created  Baron 

Made  Field  Marshal May  25. 

Command  in  Africa December  15. 

Commander-in-Chief September  30 
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Living  on  the  frontier,  the  boyhood  of  David  Farragut  lacked  none 
of  the  dangers  and  hardships  customary  in  such  cases.  In  his  journal  he 
says:  "I  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  during  my  father's  absence,  a 
parly  of  Indians  came  to  our  house,  which  was  somewhat  isolated;  when 
my  mother,  who  was  a  brave  an(J  energetic  woman,  iiarred  the  door  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  and  sent  all  of  us  trem!>hng  little  ones  up  into  the 
loft  of  the  barn,  while  she  guarded  the  entrance  with  an  axe.  The  savages 
attempted  to  parley  with  her,  but  she  kept  them  at  bay  until  finally  they 
departed.  My  father  arrived  shortly  afterward  with  his  command  (he  was 
a  major  of  cavalry),  and  immediately  pursued  the  Indians,  whom  I  believe 
he  succeeded  in  overtaking  and  punishing."  At  the  age  of  eight  the  boy 
accompanied  his  father  in  a  small  boat  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  during 
a  gale.  *'This  expedition."  he  says  in  his  journal,  "was  my  first  experience 
on  salt  water,  and  I  fervently  hoped  at  that  time  it  would  be  my  last."  The 
father,  who  appears  to  have  been  afraid  of  nothing  on  land  or  sea,  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  children  in  a  canoe  across  the  lake  iu  all  sorts  of 
weather,  saying,  "now  is  the  time  to  conquer  their  fears." 

During  the  War  of  1812.  when  only  eleven  years  old,  his  naval  career 
began.  While  on  a  cruise  he  discovered  and  frustrated  a  mutiny  among  the 
prisoners  that  had  lieen  captured  as  prizes.  At  twelve  he  himself  com- 
manded a  prize  ship.  While  waiting  for  ships'  repairs  on  various  occasions, 
he  learned  to  swim  and  soon  became  an  expert.  When  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  took  part  in  the  battle  between  the  "Phoebe"  and  the  "Cherub,"  in 
the  Iiarbor  of  Val[)araiso.  He  says  in  his  journal,  "I  [performed  the  duties  of 
the  Captain's  ai<l,  quarter  gunner,  powder  boy  and.  in  fact,  did  everything." 
After  the  l>altle  he  was  at  work  nearly  a  monUi  in  the  hospital  assisting  the 
surgeons.  During  his  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  year  he  sailed  round  the 
Mediterranean.  He  then  returned  to  Boston,  but  again  in  his  si.xteenth 
year  made  another  cruise  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Richard  B.  Jones.  United  States  consul  at  Tripoli,  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom: 
"With  regard  to  my  yoimg  friend  Farragut,  if  he  will  apply  steadily  to  useful 
purposes  the  talents  with  which  he  is  bountifully  enriched,  he  will  at  some 
future  time  stand  high  in  the  niche  of  fame." 

From  this  time  on  Farragut's  life  was  ever  in  the  ascendency.  At 
nineteen  he  passed  his  examination  ami  at  twenty-two  was  married.  Un- 
fortunately,  his  wife  was  an  invalid,  but  he  never  tired  of  preparing  her  food 
and  nursing  her  as  he  would  a  child.  She  died  in  1840,  In  1843  '^^  married 
Virginia  Loyall,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  survived  him  fourteen  years.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  and  many  years  after.  Farragut  was  climbing  higher  and 
higher  the  hill  of  honor. 
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In  1862  the  government  j^nt  him  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  captnre 
New  Orleans.  There  were  forty-eight  vessels  in  his  fleet,  all  made  of  wood. 
Iron-clad  vessels  had  not  yet  been  developed.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight 
when,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  his  fleet  opened  up  fire  on  the  Confederate 
forts,  St.  Philip  anfl  Jackson.  al>out  seventy  miles  below  New  Orleans,  It 
was  a  hard  task,  but  he  snrnioimtcd  it  and  sealed  their  doom  April  26th. 
lie  then  moved  on  to  the  city  itself.  The  place  was,  however,  soon  evacu- 
ated, and  Farragnt  took  possession  of  the  city  and  raised  the  national  llag. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  while 
standing  in  the  rigging  of  the  "Hartford,"  with  his  glass  in  his  hand  direct- 
ing tlie  movements  of  battle,  that  he  reached  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  his 
glory.  The  occasion  was  the  entering  of  the  Confederate  harbor  with  his 
seven  sloops-of-war — the  "Brooklyn"  leading  and  the  "Hartford"  coming 
!^econd.  The  victor)'  cost  the  national  fleet  a  number  of  men.  but  the  forts 
had  to  surrenrler.  No  braver  man  ever  took  the  ileck  of  a  vessel;  yet  he  in 
Ids  official  re]iort  awarded  the  most  generous  praise  to  all  that  had  assisted 
iti  winning  the  victory. 

His  health  now  began  to  fail  him.  and  in  December  he  was  ordered 
home,  where  he  was  given  a  pidjlic  reception  and  a  purse  of  $50,000  to 
purchase  a  home  in  \ew  York.  The  same  month  he  was  made  vice  ailmiral. 
md  in  1866  Congress  created  the  grade  of  admiral,  before  unknown  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  giving  the  rank  to  Farragnt.  Shortly  after,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  honors.  Five  years  later  he  died.  His  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
walks  leading  to  his  grave  have  ever  been  filled  with  devotees. 
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So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

— Long^fellow. 

LYSSES  S.  GRANT  was  an  Amer- 
ican of  the  eighth  ^^^^g^  vi^:^ 

generation. 
^        Hi.s  ances- 
tor, Matthew  Grant,  came 
from  Dorchester,  England. 
in     1630.    and     settled    in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
The    military    training    of 
Ulysses    began     with     his 
great     grandfather,     Noah 
Grant,     who,    with     his 
younger  brother,  was  an        } 
English    officer    in    the     A 
French    and     Indian    war. 
Neither    of     the     brothers 
lived  to  see  the   victory  of 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.      His  grand- 
father served  in  the  War  of  the  Rev-         ~ ^9^ ^^"^^ffttftr^  ^*?'^ 
olution  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown.    In  'K"' 

his  father,  Jesse  Grant,  the  martial  spirit  ,    j'fffthr 

rested  for  a  generation,  except  as  it  found        grant's  birthplace. 
exercise  in  the  rural  debating  society  and 
in  the  political  discussions  of  his  times.     Jesse  Grant  married  Hannah 

Simpson  in  1821.     Of  her  ancestry  little  is  known,  except  that  they 
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had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  for  several  generations.  The  Grant  family 
were  strong  Whigs  and  thought  the  only  salvation  of  the  nation  lay 
in  Whig  principles.  The  Simpsons  were  Democrats,  and  beh'eved 
the  country  ruined  beyond  hope  when  the  Democrats  went  out  of 
office  in  i860. 

Ulysses  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  1822,  Being  the 
first  child,  the  naming  was  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  all  the  relatives  were  finally  called  in  to  take  part  in  the  choice. 
Ulysses  was  the  preference  of  the  father,  who,  although  his  opportu- 
nities for  education  had  been  extremely  limited,  had  yet  read  enough 
into  the  classics  to  desire  a  classic  name  for  the  boy  who  the  fond 
parents  little  dreamed  —  rash  statement,  for  who  may  guess  the 
visions  that  flood  a  mother's  heart?  —  would  Hve  to  add  honor  and 
renown  to  the  noblest  name  that  could  be  chosen.  Th^  matter  was 
finally  decided  by  ballot,  after  which  "  Hiram  '  was  prefixed  to  soothe 
the  grandfather,  who  was  wounded  at  the  adoption  of  the  heathen 
name,  but  said  nothing,  conquering  by  silence,  like  the  great  silent 
soldier,  whose  life  was  then  just  beginning.  But  "  Hiram  "  was  a 
name  which  would  not  stick  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

The  next  year  the  family  removed  to  Georgetown,  Ohio, 
which  remained  the  home  of  Ulysses  during  all  his  boyhood.  His 
father  was  anxious  that  he  should  be  educated  and  he  attended 
school  regularly,  but  the  school  of  those  days  had  not  much  to 
give  to  a  wide-awake  boy.  The  schoolmaster  carried  a  long  beech 
switch  in  his  hand,  not  for  symbolic  purposes,  but  for  switching,  as 
the  future  President  learned,  to  his  discomfort.  He  also  learned  to 
say,  "A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,"  which  he  repeated,  he  says  in 
his  "Memoirs,"  until  he  had  come  to  believe  it.  Two  winters  he 
spent  at  school  away  from  home,  one  in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  the 
other  at  Ripley,  Ohio.  At  both  of  these  schools  he  ' '  ciphered 
through  "  the  same  old  arithmetic  which  he  had  worn  out  in  George- 
town, whose  rules  he  knew  by  heart  and  whose  problems  he  had 
solved  so  many  times  that  he  remembered  the  figures  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  backwards.  Here,  too,  he  reviewed  the  interesting 
fact  that  "a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing."  And  that  was  about  as 
far  as  his  schoolbooks  carried  him  until  he  began  to  prepare  for  his 
examination  at  West  Point. 
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But  if  our  young  friend  did  not  find  great  profit  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  somewhat  crude  teachers  of  his  day,  his  education 
outside  the  schoolroom  walls  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  His  father  had 
a  tannery  and  a  farm.  Ulysses  disliked  the  tannery  but  liked  to  ram- 
ble about  the  farm.  He  was  always  fond  of  horses,  and,  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six,  began  to  ride  and  handle  them  fearlessly.  At  seven  or 
eight,  he  began  to  haul  the  wood  for  use  in  the  house  and  tannery. 

Some  won- 
derful stories  are 
told  of  his  bare- 
back riding  and 
other  feats  of 
horsemanship 
about  this  time. 
At  eleven,  he  be- 
gan to  plow. 
After  that,  as 
long  as  he  lived 
at  home,  he  was 
generally  busy 
most  of  the  timr- 
about  the  farm, 
except  when  in 
school.  He  ad- 
raits  that  he  did 
not  like  to  work 
in  those  days, 
but.  judging 
from  all  reports, 
he  accomplished 

what  was  given  him  to  do  as  faithfully  as  if  it  had  been  his  one  desire. 
He  was  never  punished  or  scolded  at  home  and  was  allowed  more 
freedom  than  was  usually  given  to  boys  of  his  age.  He  had  plenty 
of  boyish  sports,  such  as  fishing,  swimming  and  riding.  He  seems 
to  have  been  trusted  to  make  bargains  and  do  business  to  an  extent 
surprising  to  people  who  had  not  found  out  that  what  a  boy  needs  is 
to  be  trusted  and  that  giving  him  responsibilities  is  one  of  the  best 
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' '  Papa  says, "  remarked  the  future  President,  ' '  that  I  may  offer  you 
twenty  dollars  for  the  colt,  but  if  you  won't  take  that,  I  am  to  offer 
twenty-two  and  a  half,  and  if  you  won't  take  that,  to  j^ive  you  twenty- 
five.  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  customer  preferred  the  last-men- 
tioned price.  General  Grant  says  in  his  ' '  Memoirs  "  that  the  story 
is  nearly  true.  I  do  not  repeat  it  as  a  proof  of  any  unusual  talent 
in  the  embryo  President.  I  once  knew  a  very  ordinary  boy  who  went 
about  making  a  trade  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  with  exactly 
similar  results,  so  far  as  the  trade  was  concerned.  But  his  hair  is 
turning  gray  and  he  is  not  President  yet. 

When  Ulysses  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father 
obtained  an  appointment  for  him  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  This  was  a  fine  opportunity,  for,  although 
Jesse  Grant  was  at  that  time  in  fairly  good  circumstances  for  a 
Western  farmer,  he  had  five  other  children  and  could  not  pay  college 
bills  for  all  of  them.  The  West  Point  cadetship  provided  for  all 
expenses.  When  Mr.  Grant  told  his  son  of  the  prospect,  Ulysses 
replied.  "But  I  won't  go."  "I  think  you  will,"  said  the  father. 
And  he  went.  He  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  academy,  but  he 
confides  to  us  in  his  "Memoirs  "  that  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  the 
opportunity  of  going  East  and  seeing  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  news  of  his  appointment  made  a  great  stir  when  it  was 
scattered  among  the  thousand  inhaliitants  of  Georgetown.  It  is  said 
that  a  neighbor  met  Mr.  Grant  in  the  street  one  day  and  remarked, 
"I  hear  Ulysses  is  appointed  to  West  Point.  Is  that  so?"  "Yes. 
sir."  "Well,  that's  a  nice  job,"  commented  the  polite  but  candid 
neighbor.  "Why  didn't  they  appoint  a  boy  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  district?" 

He  spent  a  few  weeks  in  studying  for  his  examinations,  and  then 
started  on  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  journey.  At  his  own  home, 
whatever  emotion  may  have  been  felt  on  his  departure  was  sternly 
repressed.  When  a  neighbor  wept  as  she  kissed  him  good-by,  he 
exclaimed  in  surprise,  ' '  Why.  Mrs.  Bailey,  my  own  mother  didn't 
cry!" 

And  now  came  the  first  change  in  his  name.  His  initials  spelled 
"hug."  as  he  had  frequently  been  reminded  by  mischief-loving  boys. 
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When  his  new  trunk  came  home  marked  with  the  offensive  combina- 
tion, he  said,  "I  won't  have  it  so.  It  spells  'hug,'  and  the  boys 
would  plague  me."  He  changed  the  order  of  the  names  and  left 
home  as  Ulysses  Hiram  Grant.  But  that  was  not  the  last  time  his 
name  was  to  be  changed. 

He  had  about  a  hundred  dollars  of  his  own  earnings.  Forty- 
eight  dollars  of  this  would  be  needed  to  deposit  at  West  Point  for  his 
homeward   trip   lest  he  should   fail  to  pass  his   examinations.      He 
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went  by  steamer  to  F*ittsburg.  enjoying  keenly  the  frequent  delays  by 
the  way,  and  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia  by  railroad,  the  first 
he  had  ever  seen  if  we  except  the  one  over  which  he  had  passed  the 
crest  of  the  Alleghanies.  For  the  rest  of  the  journey  he  may  tell  his 
own  story:  "  In  traveling  by  the  road  from  Harrisburg,  I  thought 
the  perfection  of  rapid  transit  had  been  reached.  We  traveled  at 
least  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  when  at  full  speed,  and  made  the  whole 
distance  averaging  probably  as  much  as  twelve  miles  an  hour.  This 
seemed  like  annihilating  space.     I  stopped  five  days  in  Philadelphia, 
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saw  about  every  street  in  the  city,  attended  the  theatre,  visited 
Girard  Colleji^e  (which  was  then  in  course  of  construction),  and  got 
reprimanded  from  home  afterwards  for  dallying  by  the  way  so  lonjr. 
My  sojourn  in  New  York  was  shorter,  but  long  enough  to  enable  me 
to  see  the  city  very  well.  I  reported  at  West  Point  on  the  30th  or 
31st  of  May,  and  about  two  weeks  later  passed  my  examinations  for 
admission,  without  difficulty,  very  much  to  my  surprise." 

Then  came  the  second  change  in  name.  The  Ohio  Representa- 
tive who  had  given  him  his  appointment  had  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  his  middle  name  was  Simpson,  and  had  so  written  it  in 
the  official  record.  He  was  accordingly  faced  at  West  Point  by  the 
new  name,  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant.  It  was  impossible  to  change  it 
and  he  was  henceforth  known  by  the  name  given  him  by  the 
United  States. 

And  now  the  young  cadet  plunged  into  the  new,  strange  life  at 
West  Point.  The  first  and  most  necessary  thing  to  do  was  to  study 
the  "  Book  of  Regulations."  for  there  are  rules  enough  at  West  Point 
to  control  an  army.  There  were  "marks  of  demerit,"  or  "black 
marks,"  for  every  offense,  thinkable  or  unthinkable,  but  also  not 
uncommittable,  and  two  hundred  marks  a  year  meant  dismissal. 
"To  show  how  easy  one  can  get  these,"  wrote  Ulysses  in  one  of  his 
first  letters  to  a  cousin  at  home,  ' "  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grant,  of 
this  state,  got  eight  of  these  marks  for  not  going  to  church.  He  was 
also  put  under  arrest,  so  he  cannot  leave  his  room,  perhaps  for  a 
month,  all  this  for  not  going  to  church." 

His  studies  the  first  year  were  algebra,  higher  mathematics  and 
French,  lie  was  good  in  mathematics,  never  more  than  moderately 
good  in  language,  and  never  quite  reaching  either  end  of  the  class  in 
anything,  although  he  once  wrote  of  his  work  in  French,  "If  the 
class  had  been  turned  around,  I  should  have  been  near  the  head," 
James  Longstreet,  a  fellow-student  who  afterwards  became  General 
Longstreet  and  fought  on  the  other  side  in  our  Civil  War,  testified  of 
Grant:  "  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  profane  or  vulgar  word.  He  was 
a  boy  of  good  native  ability,  though  by  no  means  a  hard  student. " 

Evidently  he  was  no  prig.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  ready  for 
fun  as  anyone,  in  the  right  time  and  place.  He  was  the  best  horse- 
man in  the  academy,  says  a  room-mate  who  was  intimate  with  him 
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at  this  time,  "  He  had  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  truth.  He 
never  held  his  word  hj^ht.  He  never  said  an  untruthful  word  even 
in  jest.  He  was  a  cheerful  man,  and  yet  he  had  these  moments 
when  he  seemed  to  feel  some  premonition  of  a  great  future — wonder- 
ing what  he  was  to  do  and  what  he  was  to  become. " 

In  the  early  days  at  West  Point  he  seems  to  have  had  no  craving 
for  military  Hfe.  As  time  went  on,  the  magnificent  presence  of 
General  Scott,  who  now  and  then  appeared  and  watched  the  reviews 
of  the  academy,  inspired  a  dim  longinj^  and  almost  a  presentiment  of 
something  not  of  the  common  sort.  Yet  when  he  left  school  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  he  went  away  dreaming  of  nothing  more  military 
and  exciting  than  a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  some  quiet 
western  town.  Upon  graduation  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
brevet-lieutenant  in  the  infantry  service,  and  it  seemed  best  to  accept. 
He  received  a  leave  of  absence,  which  he  spent  in  visiting  his  Ohio 
friends.  There  was  still  enough  of  the  boy  left  in  the  young  military 
graduate  of  twenty-one  to  realize  a  sense  of  disappointment  over  the 
delay  for  several  weeks  of  the  arrival  of  his  new  uniform.  He  was  a 
little  anxious  to  be  seen  in  it  by  his  old  friends,  particularly  the  girls, 
as  he  confesses  to  us  in  his  memoirs.  It  came  at  last,  and,  no 
doubt,  created  plenty  of  admiration.  His  appearance  at  this  time 
is  thus  described  by  Hamlin  Garland,  in  McClurc's  Magazine:  "At 
this  time  Grant  was  a  small  young  fellow,  a  little  over  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  weighing  but  117  pounds.  His  face  was 
strongly  lined  like  his  father's,  with  fine  straight  nose  and  square 
jaws.  A  pleasant  and  shrewd  face  it  was,  with  a  twinkle  in  the  gray- 
blue  eyes  when  amused,  and  a  comical  twist  in  the  long  flexible  lips 
when  smiling.  His  hair  was  a  sandy  brown,  and  his  complexion  still 
inclined  to  freckles. " 

He  was  next  ordered  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  from  September,  1843,  to  May.  1844.  During 
this  time  he  made  frequent  visits  to  a  classmate  residing  a  few  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  This  classmate  had  a  charming  sister,  Miss  Julia 
Dent.  The  young  Lieutenant  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  "any- 
thing serious  the  matter  with  him,"  as  he  says,  "  until  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out  and  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Louisiana.  He  made 
the  discovery  promptly  enough  then,  however,  and  started  out  to  pay 
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uniform  was  completely  soaked.  This  was  a  sorry  plight  for  a  young 
man  on  such  an  errand,  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  discour- 
aged. The  young  lady  had  a  brother,  and  the  brother  had  an  extra 
suit  of  clothes.  They  could  be  borrowed,  and  although  they  did  not 
fit,  they  were  far  superior  to  wet  ones.  Having  begun  the  siege,  the 
young  officer,  like  the  dauntless  Grant  at  Ft.  Donelson,  would  accept 
no  terms  but  "unconditional  surrender."  When  he  rejoined  his 
regiment  he  took  with  him  her  promise  to  become  his  wife,  a  pledge 
which  was  not  fulfilled  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  became  home 
as  Captain  Grant,  covered  with  mihtary  honors. 

When  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Palo  Alto,  young  Grant  was 
"sorry  he  had  enlisted."  But  his  repentance  seems  not  to  have 
interfered  with  his  actions.  Again  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
he  had  a  similar  experience.  Starting  out  with  his  regiment  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  the  little  town  of  Florida.  Missouri,  he  tells  us  that  his 
heart  kept  getting  higher  and  higher  until  it  seemed  to  be  in  his  throat. 
' '  I  would  have  given  anything  then  to  have  been  back  in  Illinois, 
but  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  halt  and  consider  what  to  do; 
I  kept  right  on."  That  was  a  good  kind  of  courage  not  to  have. 
His  heart  did  not  resume  its  projier  place  until  he  found  the 
enemy  had  gone.  But  that  was  the  end  of  such  experiences  for 
him.  He  says  he  never  felt  trepidation  afterwards,  though  he  often 
felt  much  anxiety  in  beginning  battle. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  in  1848,  he  was  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York,  where  he  remained  over  the  winter. 
The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  At  both  those 
places  he  had  the  company  of  his  wife.  But  when  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Pacific  coast  she  went  to  her  father's  home  near  St.  Louis. 
His  two  years  in  the  West  were  years  of  discouragement.  Army 
life  seemed  to  mean  lasting  separation  from  his  family  and  scarce 
means  of  support  for  them.  In  1854  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  spent  the  next  four  years  on  a  farm  given  to 
Mrs.  Grant  by  her  father.  He  worked  hard  early  and  late,  but  with 
small  success.  In  1858  he  sold  his  farming  utensils  and  stock,  and 
went  for  a  time  into  the  real  estate  business.  In  the  spring  of 
i860  he  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  went  to  work  in  a  leather 
store. 
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Nothing  could  be  tamer  or  more  dispiriting  than  Grant's  career 
up  to  this  time.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  had  h'ttle  behind  him 
but  disappointment,  and.  to  all  appearances,  nothing  before  him  but 
failure.  He  had  not  even  succeeded  in  the  most  common-place  of 
attempts,  that  of  providing  comfortably  for  his  family. 

To  add  to  his  humiliation,  he  was  dependent  upon  his  brother 
for  his  new  position  in  the  tannery  at  Galena.  He  ielt  himself  a 
drawback  to  their  success.  When  he  left  his  home  in  St.  Louis  to 
enter  again  upon  the  employment  so  hated  in  his  boyhood,  it  was 
with  a  crushing  sense  of  discouragement. 

But  the  trying  scenes  of  *6 1  to  "65  were  at  hand,  and  Grant  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors.  He  was  to  command  a  miJl- 
ion  men.  He  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  working  out  the  salvation 
of  a  race.  He  was  probably  the  only  man  on  the  American  con- 
tinent who  united  the  skill  the  foresight  and  the  nerve  to  accomplish 
that  tremendous  work  in  the  wilderness  of  Virginia.  When  the  great 
commander  had  again  become  a  simple  citizen,  he  was  to  be  elected 
to  the  highest  office  the  country  had  to  give.  He  was  to  receive  the 
highest  honors  that  the  royalty  of  the  world  could  bestow.  And  he 
was  to  be  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  loving  memories  of  a  gratefui 
people. 

But  even  after  the  war  had  begun,  his  destiny  seemed  to  halt, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  found  a  place  where  his  talents  could 
make  themselves  felt. 

In  1 86 1  the  Civil  W^r  broke  out.  and  President  Lincoln  called 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.  Captain  Grant,  though  a 
stranger,  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  the  first  war  meeting  in 
Galena.  He  was  soon  asked  to  fill  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Illinois  for  a  time.  In  May  following  he  wrote 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  at  Washington,  offering  his 
services  for  the  army.  He  never  received  an  answer  to  his  letter. 
He  made  two  attempts  to  see  General  McClcllan,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Mexico,  and  who  he  hoped  would  offer  him  a  position  in  his 
army.  He  was  unable  to  find  General  McClellan,  and  so  carried 
home  another  disappointment. 

It  was  a  disappointment  which  led  to  success.  When  the  Presi- 
dent  issued   his  next  call   for  volunteers,    the   Governor  of    Illinois 
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Brigadier-General   before   he  had  fought   his  first  battle  in  the  Civil 
War. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  country  began  to  hear  of  his  success. 
In  April  he  took  Ft.  Henry.  In  a  few  days  more  he  sent  his  famous 
message  to  General  Buckner:  "  No  terms  except  unc.anditional  and 
immediate  surrender  will  be  received.  I  propose  to  move  immedi- 
ately upon  your  works,"  Ft.  Donelson  with  15,000  prisoners  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  "Unconditional  Surrender  Grant "  became  the  hero 
of  the  North.  His  initials  suggested  a  new  name,  and  "Uncon- 
ditional Surrender  Grant "  became  the  hero  of  the  North. 
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The  desperate  battle  of  Shiloh  foHowed  in  April  and  success 
again  perched  upon  his  banners.  In  October  he  began  his  campaign 
against  Vicksburg,  which  held  out  against  him  until  July  of  1863, 
The  people  of  the  city  dug  caves  in  the  earth  where  they  lived  to 
avoid  the  shells  and  bullets  that  were  pouring  in  upon  them.  Food 
in  Vicksburg  was  scarce  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  ran  very  low. 
During  all  this  time  the  Yankee  and  Rebel  soldiers  were  on  the  best 
of  terms  whenever  they  happened  to  meet  in  a  personal  way.     They 
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would  often  • '  swap "  stories  with  one  another  across  the  trenches 
and  the  Union  soldiers  sometimes  divided  their  rations  with  the 
hungry    "Johnnies." 

•'Well.  Yank,  when  are  you  coming  into  town?"  the  Con- 
federates would  ask.  "We  will  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  there. 
Johnny,"  and  they  did.  The  Vicksburg  paper,  after  quoting  this 
boast,  added:  "The  best  recipe  for  cooking  a  rabbit  is,  *  first  ketch 
your  rabbit.'"  The  morning  paper  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  was 
printed  on  the  plain  side  of  wall-paper,  admitted,  "The  Yankees 
have  caught  the  rabbit."  Five  days  later.  Port  Hudson  surrendered, 
and  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  set  free. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  General  Grant  again  led  the 
army  to  a  brilliant  success  in  the  great  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge 
and  Lookout  Mountain. 

All  this  time  the  great  Union  army  under  General  McClellan  and 
others  in  Virginia  was  accomplishing  nothing.  The  nation  began  to 
turn  to  Grant  as  its  only  resource.  In  March,  1864,  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  Lieutenant-General  and  made  him  practically 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies.  He  at  once  set  about  plan- 
ning the  two  great  campaigns  which  ended  the  war.  He  was  himself 
to  lead  the  Army  ot  the  Potomac  through  Virginia  to  Richmond,  the 
Confederate  capital.  General  Sherman  was  to  • '  march  through 
Georgia  "  to  the  sea  and  then  northward  to  meet  General  Grant  at 
Richmond. 

We  know  how  well  that  plan  was  carried  out.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  General  Grant  started  his  army  across  the  Rapidan  toward 
Richmond,  and,  seated  on  a  log,  penciled  a  telegram  to  Sherman  to 
start  at  once. 

General  Lee,  with  the  worn-out  and  hungry  but  resolute  Army 
of  Virginia,  was  ready  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the  way  to  Richmond. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  the  brave  General  Lee  stopped  the 
Union  army  with  terrible  slaughter  and  thought  General  Grant  would 
turn  back.  Grant  thought  differently.  He  issued  the  order  which 
became  famous  during  that  campaign,  "  Forward  by  the  right  flank,"' 
and  moved  on.  At  Spottsylvania  Court  House  another  terrible  battle 
was  fought.  Th(:  bullets  flew  so  thick  that  a  tree  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter  was  cut  down  by  them.     It  was  at  this  time  that  Grant 
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love  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  The  ni<;ht  after  the  battle,  a  pouring 
rain  came  down  upon  the  army.  General  Grant  was  atteinptint;  to 
slee]^  under  a  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  *'Some  time  after 
midnight, "'  he  write.s,  "growing  restive  under  the  storm  and  the  con- 
tinuous rain,  I  moved  back  to  the  log-house  under  the  bank.  This 
had  been  taken  as  a  hospital,  and  all  night  wounded  men  were 
brought  in.  their  wounds  dressed,  a  leg  or  an  arm  amputated,  as  the 
case  might  require,  and  everything  licing  done  to  save  life  tjr  alleviate 
suftering.  The  .sight  was  more  unendurable  than  encountering  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  I  returned  to  my  tree  in  the  rain."  Yet  this  man 
who  was  so  sensitive  to  the  sight  of  pain,  had  the  courage  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  end,  because  he  believed  the  bloody  road  was  the  only 
way  to  peace. 

()n  the  9th  of  April,  the  two  Generals  met  at  Api>oniattox  Court 
House  and  made  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  the  Southern 
army.  The  interview  was  courteous  and  kindl}*  throughout.  After 
the  agreement  had  been  written  out.  General  Lee  said  he  had 
forgotten  to  mention  that  most  of  his  men  rode  their  own 
horses.  General  Cirant  said  at  once  that  they  might  keep  them, 
for  they  would  need  them  on  their  farms.  The  Southern  army 
was  out  of  food  and  General  Grant  ordered  full  rations  to  be  sent 
them. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  reached  the  Union  army,  they 
began  firing  guns  to  show  their  joy.  This  Grant  forbade  at  once, 
saying  the  Soutliern  army  had  been  already  sufliciently  humbled. 
The  other  Southern  armies  surrendered  in  a  short  time,  and  the  war 
was  soon  ended.  The  next  year  a  new  rank  was  created  for  the 
great  commander  and  he  was  made  General  of  the  Army. 

In  186S,  and  again  in  1872,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  filled  this  position  as  he  did  all  others,  honestly 
and  nobly,  though,  perhajis,  not  wisely  in  ail  cases.  He  was  so 
honest  and  simple-minded  that  he  was  sometimes  deceived  by  villain- 
ous office-seekers. 

In  1877  General  Grant  made  a  tour  of  the  world  with  his  family 
and  other  friends,  meeting  everywhere  with  distinguished  attentinn, 
as  befitted  the  brave,  modest  rrtan  who  had  wrought  so  heroically  fo. 
his  kind.     The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  vied  with   one  another  in 
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honoring  themsolves  by  paying  honor  to  this  plain,  unassuming  citizcn- 
Holdicr  of  the  West. 

On  his  return  he  bought  a  home  in  New  York  city,  where  he  and 
his  family  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  spending  the  summers  generally 
at  Long  Branch. 

Abcnit  this  tim**  General  Grant  invested  everything  he  had  saved 
in  a  New  York  banking  house,  with  one  of  his  sons  to  look  after  the 
busin<'ss.  Through  tht:  villainy  of  two  of  the  partners,  the  business 
failed  in  i  S84  and  the  General  was  robbed  of  nearly  everything  he 
possessed.  During  the  same  year  a  fatal  cancerous  trouble  began  to 
devf'loj>  in  his  throat,  and  he  saw  df-ath  at  the  door  with  his  family 
unprovided  for.  Up  to  this  time  he  liad  refused  several  tempting 
olTers  to  do  litrrary  work.  In  February,  1885,  he  engaged  to  write 
the  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs,  from  which  we  have  several  times 
(juoted  in  this  little  sketch.  Again  he  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  di-termination  which  had  jio.ssessed  him  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Virginia.  Me  cr>mpleted  the  work  four  days  before  his  death, 
which  took  i>lace  at  Mt.  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York,  much 
ol  it  having  been  written  under  pressure  of  great  pain,  as  he  sat 
propped  uji  in  bed  or  in  a  reclining  chair.  The  sale  of  the  book  was 
enormous  and  the  proceeds  made  an  abundant  provision  for  Mrs. 
Grant  and  her  childr^-n.  It  was  a  .sinijile,  sti'aight-forward  story  of 
a  modest,  noble  life.  A  few  characteristic,  and,  let  us  hope,  prophetic 
lin<-s  from  his  last  pages  are  fitting  words  to  end  this  record:  "  I  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era.  when  there  is  to  be  great  har- 
mony between  the  Federal  and  Confederate.  I  cannot  stay  to  be  a 
living  witness  to  the  correctness  of  this  prophec}'  ;  but  I  feel  it  within 
me  that  it  is  to  l)e  so.  The  universally  kind  feeling  e.xpresscd  for  me- 
at a  time  wh<"n  it  was  supposed  that  each  day  would  prove  my  last, 
seemed  tt)  me  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to  'Let  us  have  peace.'" 
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Like  mist  before  the  growing  light, 
The  hustile  cohorts  melt  away; 

Our  frowning  loemen  of  the  night, 
Are  brothers  at  the  dawn  of  day! 


—  Whittier. 
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colonial  mansion  ui 
W  c-  s  t  m  o  r  e  1  a  n  d 
County,  Virginia,  already  famous 
as  tlie  birth  county  of  George 
Washington.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  had  been  the 
home  of  the  Lees  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. "Within  its  walls  two 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  iMjrn,  while  the 
I  act  that  Robert  Edward  Lee 
first  saw  the  light  there  makes 
it  yet  more  interesting,"  writes 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  his 
nephew  and  biographer,  whose 
recent  services  as  Consul-Gen- 
eral  in  Cuba  have  made  his  name 
honored  throughout  the  nation. 
North  as  well  as  South.  "  It  is 
a  large,  stately  mansion."  he 
adds,  "built  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  H.  and  not  far  from  the 
banks  of   the   Potomac.      Upon  the  roof  were  summer  houses  with 
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Lee  he  would  not  have  been  here  when  the  country  needed  him  to 
lead  its  armies  and  to  be  its  first  President.  And  Getir^e  Washing- 
ton was  always  on  hand  when  there  was  anything  for  him  to  do. 

But  Robert  Lee's  father  lived  in  time  to  go  fishing  with  Wash- 
ington when  the  two  were  boys  on  the  Potomac.  They  spent  many 
happy  days  together  and  an  enterprising  pubh'sher  found,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  two  letters  purporting  to  have  passed  between  them 
when  they  were  children.  Henry  Lee,  the  father  of  Kobrrt,  was 
one  of  Washington's  bravest  and  most  trusted  generals  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  His  soldiers  loved  to  call  him  "  Light-Horse  Harry." 
He  married  Anne  Carter, 

There  was  another  reason  why  Robert  Lee  and  George  Wash- 
ington could  not  go  fishing  together  when  they  were  boys.  Roberl 
Lee's  father  and  mother  moved  away  when  he  was  four  years  old  and 
went  to  live  in  Alexandria,  a  beautiful  city  about  six  miles  from 
Washington.  It  had  several  good  schools  at  that  time  and  General 
Lee  wished  to  give  his  children  the  best  opportunities  the  country 
afTorded. 

The  last  school  which  Robert  attended  in  Alexandria  had  a 
Quaker  teacher,  a  Mr.  Hallowell  by  name.  The  bo)'s  of  Mr. 
Hallowclfs  school  nicknamed  the  building  *■  Brimstone  Castle  "  on 
account  of  its  color.  The  teacher  and  his  afterwards  famous  pupil 
spoke  very  kind  words  of  each  other  many  years  later,  although  they 
had  fought  on  opposite  sides  in  the  Civil  War. 

When  Robert  was  eleven  years  old,  his  father  died.  He  had 
been  ill  for  a  number  of  years  and  Robert's  training  had  already  been 
left  largely  to  his  mother  for  some  tirne.  She  was  a  noble  woman 
and  well  fitted  for  her  great  task.  Says  Fitzhugh  Lee:  "  If  he  was 
early  trained  in  the  way  he  should  go,  his  mother  trained  him.  If  he 
was  'always  good,'  as  his  father  wrote,  she  labored  to  keep  him  so. 
If  his  principles  were  sound  and  his  life  a  success,  to  her  more  than 
to  any  other,  should  the  praise  be  given.  This  lovely  woman  as 
stated,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carter  of  Shirley,  who  resided 
in  his  grand  old  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  some 
twenty  miles  below  Richmond,  then,  as  now.  the  seat  of  an  open, 
profuse,  and  refined  hospitality,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Carters. " 
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Robf rt's  mother,  too,  was  an  invalid  for  many  years.  And  iJ 
she  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  mothers,  he  not  less  was  a  faith- 
ful son.  Me  watched  over  her  very  tenderly.  When  she  was  able 
to  go  out  she  was  fond  of  taking  long  drives.  He  usually  accom- 
panied her,  and  always  took  the  greatest  pains  to  make  her  comfort- 
able. He  would  often  take  several  newspapers  and  a  knife  with  him 
and  if  she  was  disturbed  by  draughts  he  would  make  paper  curtains 
and  hang  them  up  at  the  sides  of  the  carriage.  She  would  laugh  at 
his  eiTorts,  and  the  love  and  the  laughing  did  her  more  good  than  the 
curtains. 

As  he  grew  up  and  began  to  think  of  a  profession,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  son  of  a  gallant  soldier  should  turn  his  thoughts 
toward  the  army.  And  if  he  was  going  to  be  any  kind  of  a  soldier, 
he  wanted  to  know  how  to  be  a  good  one.  He  decided  to  go  to  West 
Point,  where  General  Grant,  his  great  opponent  in  the  Civil  War, 
went  a  few  years  afterwards. 

When  he  left  home  for  his  four  years'  absence  at  West  Point, 
his  mother  said.  "  How  can  I  live  without  Robert?  He  has  been 
both  son  and  daughter  to  me." 

He  entered  W^'St  Point  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Here  he  found 
a  very  different  life  from  anything  he  had  known  before.  His  mother 
kept  a  large  number  of  slaves  and  he  had  always  had  plenty  of 
.servants  to  do  his  bidding,  but  here  he  had  to  wait  upon  himself  and 
sometimes  do  hard  and  disagreeable  work.  One  of  the  first  things 
he  was  told  to  do  was  to  carry  his  "outfit  "  to  his  room.  It  consisted 
of  a  chair,  a  water  pail,  a  pillow  and  two  blankets.  He  had  to  put 
these  things  on  the  handle  of  his  broom  and  carry  them  past  a  long 
row  of  strange  boys.  They  howled  at  him  and  said.  ' '  Hello,  plebe, 
how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  He  had  to  make  his  own  bed,  but  that  did 
not  take  long,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  spread  a  blanket  on  the 
floor  and  throw  down  his  pillow.  I  am  afraid  he  had  some  homesick 
days  at  first,  but  he  was  too  proud  and  plucky  to  admit^it. 

Robert  was  popular  among  the  cadets  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  join  in  their  pranks  when  pranks  meant  mischief  to  anyone 
or  breaking  rules.  He  never  ran  away  when  he  was  on  duty  as  a 
Sentry,  he  never  went  out  at  night  and  left  a  dummy  in  his  bed  to 
make  believe  he  was   there  himself,  and  he  never  went  to  Benny 
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Havens'  saloon.  He  never  received  a  single  black  mark  during  his 
residence  at  West  Point;  and  you  remember  from  General  Grant's 
experience  how  easy  it  was  to  get  them. 

He  always  kept  his  uniform  neat  and  his  brass  buttons  rubbed 
so  bright  that  you  could  see  your  face  in  them.  His  shoes  were 
always  well  blacked  and  his  musket  shining.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  six  feet  tall  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  liked  to 
look  well,  but  did  not  care  for  gold  lace  and  feathers.  After  he  had 
become  a  General  in  the  army,  he  often  went  without  his  General's 
uniform  and  sometimes  wore  simply  his  Colonel's  stars.  When 
asked  why  he  did  this,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  care  about  making 
a  show  of  himself.  Besides,  he  added,,  perhaps  he  did  not  deserve 
to  rank  higher  than  a  Colonel  anyway. 

In  summer  the  cadets  would  sometimes  camp  out  under  the 
trees  to  get  a  taste  of  soldiers'  life.  When  the  bugle  sounded  in  the 
morning,  they  had  to  get  up  whether  they  were  ready  to  or  not. 
And  once  up,  there  was  no  delicious  breakfast  of  fried  chicken,  such 
as  Robert  had  been  accustomed  to  in  his  Virginia  home.  Coffee  and 
hash,  that  was  all.  For  dinner  they  had  boiled  beef  or  mutton,  and 
for  tea  they  had  tea  and  not  much  else.  Sometimes  a  sly  youth 
would  tack  a  piece  of  beef  fast  to  the  under  side  of  the  table  with  his 
fork  at  dinner  time,  and  if  no  one  found  it  he  would  have  cold  meat 
for  tea. 

Robert  was  made  an  adjutant  during  his  last  year  at  school  and 
was  second  in  his  class  at  graduation. 

Very  soon  after  he  graduated  he  went  home  to  his  mother,  who 
was  rapidly  declining,  to  perform  the  last  kindnesses  and  say  farewell. 
It  was  a  sad  parting  to  the  boy,  who  had  grown  wise  and  manly  since 
he  had  left  her,  but  had  never  outgrown  his  mother's  love. 

He  was  made  Lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  corps  soon  after  he 
graduated,  and  was  shortly  after  sent  to  Hampton  Roads,  in  Virginia. 
He  remained  there  several  years.  During  all  that  time  he  was  look- 
ing after  the  repairing  and  strengthening  of  the  walls  and  forts.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  then  that  a  few  years  later  he  would  come  with 
guns  and  shells  to  try  to  batter  down  the  very  fortifications  he  was 
taking  so  much  pains  to  strengthen. 

While    Lieutenant   Lee  was   living  at  Hampton   Roads   he  was 
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"  Mille  gracias,  Signor, "  in  Spanish,  for  that  is  the  language  the 
Mexicans  speak.      It  is  not  hard  to  guess  what  she  meant. 

Then  Colonel  Lee  jumped  on  his  pet  horse  Creole.  She  picked 
her  way  very  slowly  and  carefully  over  the  dead  men  as  if  she  were 
afraid  of  hurting  them.  But  when  she  got  over  the  battlefield  she 
went  so  fast  he  could  scarcely  hold  her.  She  wanted  to  get  away 
from  such  a  sad  place. 

I  can  not  learn  that  Robert  E.  Lee  ever  had  any  bad  habits  of 
any  kind  whatever.  I  have  inquired  diligently  about  this,  having 
been  rather  desirous  of  finding  some  little  flaw  in  his  character  which 
I  could  relate  and  thus  prove  to  my  readers  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
paint  him  whiter  than  he  actually  was.  If  he  had  written  his  auto- 
biography, as  Benjamin  Franklin  did,  I  am  sure  we  should  have 
learned  of  his  faults,  if  he  had  any.  But  1  have  to  confess  that  with 
all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  I  can  find  nothing  in  his  conduct  worthy 
of  reproach  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  what  seems  to 
many  of  us  a  mistaken  judgment,  united,  however,  with  a  most  exact- 
ing and  tender  conscience,  impelled  him  to  take  a  course  which  at 
this  day  few  can  blame  though  all  must  deplore. 

He  never  used  whiskey  or  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  very  seldom 
drank  even  a  glass  of  wine. 

When  he  was  starting  for  the  Mexican  War  a  kind  lady  gave  him 
a  bottle  of  whiskey,  saying  she  was  sure  he  would  need  it.  He  did 
not  want  the  whiskey,  but  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  her  feelings,  so  he 
took  the  bottle.  After  the  war  was  over  he  sent  it  back  to  her,  just 
as  full  as  it  was  when  she  gave  it  to  him.  He  wanted  to  prove  that 
he  could  go  through  the  war  without  using  whiskey. 

We  are  now  coming  to  a  part  of  our  story  that  is  inexpressibly 
sad. 

Robert  E.  Lee  believed  in  the  Union  and  loved  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  hoped  against  hope  that  the  Southern  states  would  not 
secede,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  He  beheved 
slavery  to  be  a  moral  and  political  evil.  He  freed  his  own  slaves 
long  before  the  war,  saying  that  if  all  the  slaves  in  the  South  were 
his,  he  would  give  them  up  to  save  the  Union.  But  when  it  came  to 
choosing  between  the  Union  and  Virginia,  he  said:  *'  1  can  not  draw 
my  sword  agiinst  my  native  state."     The  decision  cost  him  a  terrible 
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struggle.  General  Scott,  his  old  commander,  who  believed  in  him  so 
much  that  he  said  Lee's  service  would  be  worth  that  of  fifty  thousand 
common  men,  begged  of  him  to  remain  true  to  the  Union,  and 
President  Lincoln  informally  oflfered  him  the  command  of  the  entire 
army  of  the  United  States.  He  gave  up  his  commission  as  Colonel 
and  declined  the  President's  offer,  saying  that,  though-  he  opposed 
secession  and  deprecated  war,  he  could  take  no  part  in  an  invasion  of 
the  Southern  states.  He  was  still  hoping  for  peace,  and  had  then 
not  the  most  distant  thought  of  taking  part  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
flict if  there  should  be  one.  Two  days  afterwards  the  State  of 
Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union  and  offered  Colonel  Lee  a  commis- 
sion as  commander  of  its  forces.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  one  living.  South  or  North,  who  doubts  that  he 
acted  with  clear  conscience  and  the  most  perfect  sincerity. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  pain  his  decision  cost  him  from 
a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  his  sister  living  in  Baltimore, 
whose  husband  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  "  With  all  my 
devotion  to  the  Union,"  he  wrote,  "and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and 
duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives,  my  children,  my  home. 
I  know  you  will  blame  me,  but  you  must  think  of  me  as  kindly  as 
you  can  and  believe  I  have  endeavored  to  do  what  I  thought  right. 
May  God  guard  and  protect  you  and  yours  and  pour  upon  you  every 
blessing  is  the  prayer  of  your  devoted  brother." 

There  is  no  need  of  telling  here  the  story  of  the  war.  General 
Lee  was  after  a  while  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Southern  forces. 
He  made  a  brave  struggle,  but  the  odds  were  all  against  him.  The 
population  and  resources  of  the  North  were  double  those  of  the 
South.  And,  more,  far  more  than  that,  there  is  a  tremendous  power 
in  being  right.  We  call  it  ' '  moral  power, "  with  an  apologetic  accent, 
and  speak  sometimes  as  if  we  would  like  to  trade  it  for  bullets  or  tor- 
pedoes, but  it  has  backed  up  American  cannon  more  than  once  and 
may  have  to  do  it  again. 

General  Lee  as  well  as  General  Grant  proved  many  times  over 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  brave  soldier  to  be  cruel  or  hardhearted. 
"The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, '"  said  Bayard  Taylor,  and  1  have 
chosen  one  story  out  of  many  to  illustrate  Lees  bravery  and  tender- 
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ness  at  once.  One  day  when  the  Northern  soldiers  were  firing  into 
the  Southern  camp,  General  Lee  told  some  of  his  men  to  go  into  the 
back  yard  where  they  would  be  safer.  The  men  did  as  they  were 
told,  but  as  they  went  back  they  saw  their  General  walk  across  the 
space  where  they  had  been  standing  and  pick  up  some  small  thing 
from  the  ground.  Then  he  put  it  up  into  a  tree  just  above  his  head. 
It  was  a  little  bird  which  had  fallen  out  of  its  nest.  He  did  not 
notice  that  he  was  in  danger  himself  but  he  wanted  to  save  the 
soldiers  and  the  little  bird. 

Mrs.  Lee  and  her  young  daughters  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
knitting  socks  and  providijig  other  comforts  for  the  destitute  Southern 
soldiers.  A  number  of  General  Lee's  letters  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edges these  favors  have  been  published.  It  is  hard  to  choose  from 
them,  but  I  can  give  you  only  one.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lee,  March 
1 8,  1864,  as  follows:  "I  arrived  safely  yesterday.  There  were  sixty- 
seven  pairs  of  socks  in  the  bag  I  brought  up  instead  of  sixty-four,  as 
you  supposed,  and  1  found  here  three  dozen  pairs  of  beautiful  white 
yarn  socks,  sent  over  by  our  kind  cousin  Julia  and  sweet  little  Carrie,' 
making  one  hundred  and  three  pairs,  all  of  which  I  sent  to  the  Stone- 
wall brigade.  One  dozen  of  the  Stuart  socks  had  double  heels. 
Can  you  not  teach  Mildred  that  stitch  ?  They  sent  me  also  some 
hams,  which  I  had  rather  they  had  eaten.  I  pray  that  you  may  be 
preserved  and  relieved  from  all  your  troubles,  and  that  we  may  all 
be  again  united  here  on  earth  and  forever  in  heaven." 

During  the  last  summer  of  the  war  you  have  read  how  General 
Lee  fought  every  inch  of  Grant's  progress  to  Richmond;  but  when  he 
saw  there  was  not  a  gleam  of  hope  he  wrote  to  General  Grant,  inti- 
mating that  he  was  willing  to  surrender. 

The  two  commanders  met  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Their 
meeting  was  courteous  and  kindly,  as  became  men  who  had 
each  fought  for  a  principle  that  was  dearer  than  life.  They  had 
a  pleasant  talk  about  the  days  when  they  were  both  fighting  on  the 
same  side  in  Mexico,  and  then  General  Grant  wrote  out  the  terms  of 
surrender  on  a  piece  of  yellow  paper.  The  only  condition  imposed 
by  the  conquering  General  was  that  the  Southern  men  should  go 
home,  promising  not  to  take  up  arms  again  against  the  Union.  Gen- 
eral Grant  provided  rations  for  the  starving  men  under  Lee  and  they 
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men.  He  was  as  much  loved  by  his  students  as  he  had  been  by  his 
soldiers.  After  his  death  the  collef^e  was  re-named  in  his  honor  and 
is  now  known  as  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

His  sympathies  with  students  were  ready  and  quick,  and  he  had 
a  wonderful  memory  for  names  and  faces.  A  recent  magazine  writer, 
relating  some  personal  recollections  of  Washington  University,  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  he  was  formally  introduced  to 
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neprioKUMl  I  do  boC  dkmt  recaM.  I 
s  iodignatioo;  diatlie  lad  bron^the 
tibe  FacalTf ,  and  diat  I  narrowlj  caaycd 
tdiaf  aiariier  occmTcnce,  wfaidi  «as  oBtrendf  xcpofted 
slioviBg  ho«r  detenniiBed  the  President 
At  a  Facnlty  meetiiig  one  oC  the  profc 
remark  about  Genera]  Grant.  Genera]  Lee,  in 
from  hk  chak.  and,  looking  the  professor  foD  in  tlie 
•Sir,  if  yoo  ever  presume  again  to  speak  disre- 
hr  of  Genera]  Grant  in  my  presence,  either  you  or  I  wil]  sever 
with  this  Unjversity- 
IBa^m  EL  Lee  died  in  1870.  Jn  his  last  hoars.  like  Napoleon, 
diroiigh  the  Ijattles  he  liad  foughL  He  was  beard  to 
Strike  th<r  U-Sit  "  he  then  called  for  one  of  his 
earnestly.  "  Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up." 
Hfe  g:raT  borse  Traveller,  who  had  carried  him  through  so  many 
■fed  with  the  mourners  to  the  grave.  North  and  South 
taeecher  for  the  dead  hero.  His  enemies  had  long  ago 
B  friends. 
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GENERAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  harm  to  our  cnt-niy,  with  the 
least  harm  to  ourselves,  and  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  effected  by  stratagem. 

— IV.  Irz'ing. 


^  ^■•■'^^T^  AINT  me,"  said  Cromwell  to  an  artist  who'  was  making  his  like- 
*  lb  ness,  "as  1  am.  Put  in  even-  scar  and  wrinkle.*"  And  scars 
and  wrinkles  in  plenty  there  were.  Doubtless  the  same  wish 
would  be  expressed  under  similar  circumstances  by  the  great  soldier  whose 
career  is  here  to  be  recortled.  In  his  case,  too,  the  bleniislies  to  beauty 
would  be  found  in  plenty;  marks,  however,  of  honorable  service  and  indices 
on  the  surface  of  the  rugged  and  robust  nature  of  the  man  within.  "War 
means  fighting  and  fighting  means  killing,"  he  once  remarked;  and  it  was 
that  idea  which  animated  him  all  through  his  active  army  service.  In  his 
hand  the  sword  became  a  veritable  besom  of  destruction,  And  yet  he  came 
from  a  family  of  peace  and  humane  culture,  not  hitherto  distinguished  on 
the  field  of  battle.  It  was  a  family,  however,  eminent  for  determination  and 
resistless  strength  of  will,  and  those  qualities,  directed  into  military  channels, 
made  him  a  "man  of  blood  and  iron." 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  February 
8,  1820.  He  was  named  for  tlic  illustrious  Indian  chief,  who  had  then  lately 
died;  but,  curiously  enough,  not  because  that  chief  had  been  a  great  warrior, 
but  because  he  had  been  a  lover  of  peace,  and  had  often  prevented  the 
shedding  of  blood.  On  the  death  of  Sherman's  father  leaving  the  family, 
in  poverty,  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Hon.  Tliomas  Ewing,  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  merry  and  often  mischievous  lad.  but  always 
honest  and  truthful,  correct  in  his  manners  and  a  good  student  at  the  Lan- 
caster school.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Ewing 
a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  entered  that  academy  in  June,  1836.  Four  years 
later  he  was  graduated  without  special  distinction.     Mr.  Ewing  had  hoped 
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lliat  he  would  come  out  in  the  engineer  corps,  but  his  standing  was  not 
high  enough,  and  he  was  graduated  Jn  the  artillery  instead.  He  was  sixth 
in  his  class.  The  sixth  below  him  was  George  H.  Thomas,  the  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga,"  and  next  to  him  was  R.  S.  Ewell,  While  he  was  a  cadet  he 
maintained  a  constant  and  vivacious  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ewing's 
daughter  Elien,  with  whom  lie  was  already  much  in  love.  Mr.  Ewing  was 
then  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  while  young  Sherman  was  a  Democrat. 
The  Harrison  campaign  was  then  in  progress,  and  the  cadet  was  sure  the 
Whigs  would  be  beaten,  "His  friends,"  wrote  Sherman  to  'Miss  Ewing, 
"have  thought  proper  to  envelop  General  Harrison's  name  with  log-cabins, 
gingerbreatl.  bard-cider  and  such  humbugging,  the  plain  object  of  which  is 
to  deceive  and  mislead  his  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  though  honest,  fellow- 
citizens."  In  a  similar  tone  of  lofty  self-appreciation  he  criticised  the  Ex- 
amining Board  of  West  Point  and  various  institutions  of  the  government. 
Not  long  before  graduating  he  wrote  to  the  same  fair  correspondent:  "Your 
father  wishes  me  to  graduate  in  the  engineer  corps.  This  I  can't  do.  Next, 
to  resign  and  become  a  civil  engineer.  .  .  .  But  I  propose  and  intend 
to  go  into  the  infantry,  be  stationed  in  the  far  West,  out  of  the  reach  of 
what  is  termed  civilization,  and  there  remain  as  long  as  possible." 

This  program  was  not  to  be  carried  out.  He  was  graduated  m  the 
artillery,  and  sent  to  serve  in  Florida  for  a  coviple  of  years,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  In  fighting  the  Seminoles  he  began  to  show 
those  principles  which  characterized  his  greater  campaigns.  He  was  for 
having  no  parley  with  them,  but  for  going  at  them,  might  and  main,  with 
a  resistless  force,  and  sweeping  them  out  of  existence  at  a  blow.  But  after 
a  time  fighting  was  slack  and  he  fell  into  the  lazy,  easygoing  life  of  the 
natives,  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  pet  rabbits,  birds,  and  an  Indian 
pony.  He  still  longed,  however,  for  service  in  the  Western  wilderness,  as 
far  as  possible  from  civilization.  In  1843  he  was  sent  to  Mobile,  a  few 
months  later  to  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
got  a  furlough  and  went  home  to  make  love  at  close  quarters  to  Miss 
Ewing.  This  latter  campaign  in  a  few  months  ended  in  an  engagement  of 
marriage.  Thereafter  for  a  time  he  was  kept  at  various  scraps  of  duty,  in 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  the  Carolinas,  and  filled  up  odd  times  with  studying 
law,  though  not  with  any  idea  of  entering  that  profession.  When  the  Mex- 
ican war  broke  out  he  was  put  at  recruiting  service  at  Pittsburg.  Repeated 
appeals  to  be  put  on  active  duty  at  the  front  finally  resulted  in  his  being 
sent,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  California,  where  he  became  aid-de-camp  to 
General  P.  F.  Smith  and  afterwards  acting  assistant  adjutant-general 
to  Stephen  W.  Kearney.     Still  he  saw  no  "active  service."     In   1850  he 
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returned  home,  and  on  May  i  was  married  to  Miss  Ewing  at  tlie  Wasli- 
iiigton  home  of  her  father,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Amonj: 
the  wedding  guests  were  General  Zachary  Taylor,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Henry  Clay.  Soon  after  this  he  w^as  made  brevet-captain,  and  served  as 
commissary  at  St-  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  But  he  had  seen  no  real  war 
as  yet,  and  was  disgusted  with  the  army.  On  September  6th  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  went  lo  San  Francisco  as  agent  of  a  St.  Louis  bank. 

In  civil  life  he  was  not  successful.  The  San  Francisco  business  did  not 
prosper,  and  he  removed  to  New  York  to  enter  the  same  line  of  work.  That 
was  in  1857.  Tlie  next  spring  he  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  two 
of  his  wife's  brothers  were  settled  as  lawyers,  and  actually  tried  to  become 
a  lawyer  himself.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  F.wings  rose  to  eminence,  but 
he  could  make  no  headway,  and  he  shook  the  dust  of  Kansas  from  his  feet 
and  set  out  for  the  South  again.  At  this  time  the  State  of  Louisiana  w'as 
establishing  at  New  Orleans  a  "Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military 
Academy"  for  ilie  purpose  of  educating  young  men  in  the  use  of  arms  and 
the  tactics  of  the  field.  Sherman  was  well  known  there,  known  to  be  a 
sympathizer  with  Southern  ideas  and  institutions.  So  it  came  about  that 
he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  institution  and  professor  of  architec- 
ture, drawing  and  engineering,  at  $5,000  a  year.  He  accepted  the  post  and 
remained  there  until  January  18.  1861.  He  might  have  remained  longer, 
but  the  war  was  impending.  Southern  States  were  seceding,  and  he  must 
at  once  choose  under  which  flag  he  would  serve.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  win  him  for  the  South.  But  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  on  his 
part.  "If  Louisiana  withdraws  from  the  Federal  Union,"  he  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  that  State,  "I  prefer  to  maintain  my  aHegiance  to  the  old  Con- 
stitution as  long  as  a  fragment  of  it  survives.  I  heg  you  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  relieve  me  as  superintendent  the  moment  the  State  determines  to 
secede;  for  on  no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any  thought 
hostile  to  or  in  defiance  of  the  old  government  of  the  United  States."  So 
he  left  New  Orleans  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  became  president  of 
a  street  railroad  company. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  he  visited  Washington,  wlierc 
his  brother  John  was  just  entering  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  tried  to  impress  him  with  serious  views  of  the  South- 
ern situation,  and  offered  his  ser\nces  to  the  government  in  any  capacity. 
But  Mr.  Lincohi  was  too  hopeful.  "There  will  be  no  serious  trouble,"  he 
said,  *'it  will  soon  blow  over."  When  the  President  called  for  75,000  troops 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  Captain  Sherman  declared  it  wretchedly  inade- 
quate.    "You  may  as  well  try,"  he  said,  "to  extinguish  the  flames  of  a 
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burning  house  with  a  squirt-gun.  You  ouglit  at  once  to  organize  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  North  for  a  struggle  to  the  death."  For  this  talk  he 
was  called  an  alarmist;  but  the  sequel  showed  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  He  went  back  to  his  St.  Louis  railroad,  disgusted  with  the 
supineness  of  the  government.  But  in  June.  1861,  he  was  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington and  commissioned  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  in  the  regular  army, 
the  Thirteenth  infantry.  He  was  put  in  command  of  a  fort  and  remained 
there  until  McDowell  organized  his  movement  on  Manassas,  when  he  was 
put  in  command  of  a  brigade.  At  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  he  had  his  first 
real  taste  of  war.  His  brigade  was  swept  away  with  the  rest  of  the  panic- 
stricken  Union  troops,  its  retreat  being  described  by  him  as  disorderly  in 
the  extreme.  His  personal  conduct  was  marked  with  coolness  and  valor, 
and  on  August  3d  following  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  his  commis- 
sion, like  many  others,  being  dated  back  to  May  17.  But  his  blunt  truth- 
fulness in  speaking  of  the  Bull  Run  disaster  had  made  him  very  unpopular. 

Soon  after  this  General  Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Sumter,  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky,  and  Sherman  was  sent  to  aid 
him,  and  on  Anderson's  retirement  Sherman  was  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  much  against  his  own  will.  He  seemed  to  feel  his  inex- 
perience and  consequent  incompetency.  He  became  nervous  and  excited; 
overestimated  the  enemy  and  underestimated  his  own  forces.  Althougli  con- 
fronted by  not  more  than  12,000  Confederates,  he  was  in  a  state  bordering 
on  panic  and  desperately  clamored  for  reinforcements.  He  asked  that  his 
army  of  20,000  be  increased  to  60,000,  to  100,000,  to  200,000.  This  state 
of  affairs  caused  the  War  Department  to  lose  confidence  in  his  judgment, 
and  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  department  and  sent  to 
Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  to  drill  recruits.  In  1862,  when  Grant  set  out 
for  Donelson,  Sherman  was  placed  at  Paducah  to  forward  troops  and  sup- 
plies, where  he  showed  himself  wonderfully  able  and  energetic,  amply  re- 
deeming his  reputation.  He  was  in  comman*!  at  the  front  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  though  his  brigade  was  shattered  and  driven  back  in  confusion 
by  the  rebel  onset,  he  displayed  daring  courage  and  did  much  to  hold  his 
troops  together  and  save  them  from  utter  rout.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
hand  and  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  the  first  day.  General  Halleck 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  that  "General  Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7th."  A  commission 
as  major-general  of  volunteers  quickly  followed. 

Next  came  General  Halleck's  too  cautious  operations  at  Corinth,  in 
which  most  of  the  really  effective  work  was  done  by  General  Sherman.    The 
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latter  then  went  westward  and  soon  was  placed  by  Grant  in  command  of 
ihe  district,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis.  Here  he  remained,  largely 
busied  with  civil  duties,  during  the  remainder  of  1862.  In  December  of 
that  year  he  was  directei!  by  Grant  "to  proceed  to  Vicksburg  and  reduce  it," 
He  got  there  on  Christmas  eve,  with  42,000  men,  and  soon  made  an  assault 
upon  the  rebel  works.  But  the  fortifications  were  practically  impregnable, 
and  the  attempt  ended  in  failure.  For  this  Sherman  was  severely  but  un- 
justly blamed.  He  had  simply  obeyed  orders.  But  he  was  removed  from 
the  command  and  succeeded  by  General  John  A,  McClernand.  With  the 
two  divisions  which  were  left  to  him  Sherman  served  loyally  under  Mc- 
Clernand and  did  fine  service  on  the  expedition  to  Arkansas  Post.  Grant 
now  came  to  the  scene,  and  the  famous  series  of  maneuvers  around  Vicks- 
burg began.  In  these  Sherman  had  little  part,  save  in  the  effort  to  burst 
into  the  Yazoo  river  through  the  Sunflower.  There,  by  a  vigorous  forced 
march,  he  saved  the  gunboat  expedition  from  being  surfounded.  and  Ad- 
miral Porter  said  of  him:  "No  other  general  could  have  done  better  or  as 
well."  All  through  the  cainpaign  Sherman  was  Grant's  closest  and  most 
trusted  friend,  although  at  Washington  and  at  the  North  generally  he  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  His  former  pro-slavery  utterances  were  quoted 
against  him, and  because  of  his  former  personal  friendship  for  many  Southern 
officers  he  was  even  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  But  Grant  knew 
his  sterling  worth  and  intrusted  measures  of  the  greatest  moment  to  him. 
Sherman  led  various  raids  around  Vicksburg,  and  also  the  last  fruitless 
assault.  Then  Grant  settled  down  to  the  siege  and  Sherman  marched  off 
to  keep  Johnston  away.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg Sherman  defeated  Johnston  and  drove  him  tow  ard  the  city  of  Jackson. 
Sherman  did  not  go  back  to  enter  Vicksburg.  but  pushed  on,  captured 
Jackson  and  cut  the  railroad  lines.  Not  long  after  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  In  minor  duties  the  rest  of  the  summer  was 
spent. 

Then  the  Government  realized  that  Rosecrans'  army  was  in  peril  at 
Chattanooga,  and  Sherman  w-as  ordered  to  come  back  to  his  relief.  He 
arrived  there  in  November,  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  was 
fought,  in  which  he  played  a  most  useful  part.  Then  he  began  his  move- 
ment on  Knoxville,  Longstreet  ilecing  before  him.  Later  in  the  winter  he 
made  an  important  raid  to  Meridian,  cutting  railroad  lines,  destroying  mili- 
tary stores  and  doing  the  enemy  much  damage.  So  he  came  to  the  spnng  of 
1864,  when  Grant  called  him  to  Nashville  for  consultation,  and  together 
they  planned  the  great  final  campaign  of  the  war.  Grant,  of  course,  was 
going  for  Lee  and  for  Richmond.     To  Sherman  was  assigned  the  task  of 
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going  for  Johnston,  i>reaking  up  his  army,  |)enctrating  the  enemy's  country 
to  the  heart  and  doing  all  possible  damage  to  his  military  resources.  This 
was  the  general  plan;  the  details  were  left  to  Sherman  to  work  out  as  he 
went  along,  For  this  great  work  Sherman  had  three  armies,  numbering 
100,000  men,  as  follows:  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  General  Thomas, 
composed  of  Howard's  Fourth  Corps,  Palmer's  Fourteenth  Corps  and 
Hooker's  Twentieth  Corps;  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General  McPher- 
son,  composed  of  Logan's  Fifteenth  Corps,  Dodge's  Sixteenth  Corps  and 
Blair's  Seventeenth  Corps;  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  General  Schofield, 
consisting  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps.  Of  this  splendid  host  Sherman  was 
absolute  commander. 

May  5,  i8f)4.  llie  great  campaign  began.  Sherman  pushetl  forward 
vigorously,  hoping  to  force  Johnston  to  a  decisive  battle.  But  that  able 
commander  felt  his  army  was  too  weak;  it  was  scarcely  half  the  size  of 
Sherman's.  So  he  fought  from  behind  fortifications  and  fell  back  from 
point  to  point  ■vvith  masterly  strategy.  The  first  stand  was  at  Buzzard's 
Roost  Gap,  abandoned  by  Johnston  on  May  13.  The  next  was  at  Resaca, 
abandoned  on  May  15.  The  third  was  at  Adairsville.  abandoned  on  May  18. 
Still  there  was  no  battle.  Sherman  was  penetrating  the  enemy's  country. 
But  he  was  also  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  his  own  base  of  sup- 
plies. Near  Dallas,  on  May  25,  a  three  days'  fight  began,  costly  to  Sher- 
man, but  indecisive.  From  June  9  to  July  3  Sherman  raged  in  vain  against 
the  rocky  ramparts  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  manned  by  Johnston's  veterans. 
There  were  desperate  assaults  bloodily  repulsed.  At  last,  seeing  he  could 
not  carry  Kenesaw,  he  determined  to  flank  it,  and  succeeded.  Johnston 
fell  back  beyond  the  Cbattahoochie  river,  and  Sherman  was  in  sight  of 
Atlanta.  Here  an  elaborate  series  of  fortifications  had  been  prepared,  and 
Johnston  determined  to  give  Sherman  the  chance  to  fight  whicli  be  had  so 
long  been  seeking.  Sherman's  army  was  depleted  and  tired  out.  Johnston's 
was  largely  reinforced  and  in  sjilendid  trim.  Sherman  was  so  far  from  his 
base  of  supplies  that  defeat  would  have  meant  annihilation.  So  carefully 
did  Johnston  plan  the  campaign  that  he  might  have  won.  But  on  the  very 
eve  of  battle  he  w-as  called  away  by  the  Richmond  government  and  sup- 
planted by  General  Hood.  That  inefficient  commander  faithfully  strove  to 
carry  out  Johnston's  plans,  but  not  with  success.  He  was  beaten  at  Peach- 
tree  Creek;  then  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  Sherman,  inflicting  nini-h  loss  and 
killing  General  McPherson;  Anally  retired  into  Atlanta  to  stand  at  bay. 
For  a  long  time  Sherman  raged  back  and  forth  about  that  city,  but  in  vain, 
while  the  North  grew  impatient,  and  distrust  of  him  once  more  arose.  At 
last,  late  in  August,  he  repeated  his  Kenesaw  maneuver;    seeing  that  he 
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could  not  take  the  place  by  assaalt  he  marched  his  army  afxrand  it  and  cm 
off  even-  one  of  its  lines  of  supply-  Qnickly  Hood  scuttled  oat  and  fled, 
and  on  September  ist  Atlanta  was  in  Sherman's  possession.  When  that 
news  came  to  hand  the  North  went  mad  with  delight,  and  Sherman  was  the 
hero  of  the  day.  The  President  ordered  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  to  be 
fired  at  every  military  post  in  all  the  land,  and  Sherman  became  thenceforth 
the  idol  of  the  army  and  of  the  people. 

What  now?  No  one  had  looked  beyond  Atlanta:  no  one  but  Sherman. 
He  had.  He  forthwith  occupied  Atlanta  as  a  military  center,  driving  out 
the  people  and  seizing  their  property  at  will,  as  his  army  needed.  "War  is 
war,"  he  said.  "Vou  cannot  refine  it.  You  might  as  well  appeal  against 
the  thunder-storm  as  against  these  terrible  hardships  of  war.  My  orders 
are  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for 
future  struggles  in  which  hundreds  of  millioiis  of  good  people  outside  of 
Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest.  But  when  peace  comes  you  may  ask  me  for 
anything:  I  will  share  with  you  the  last  cracker."  Thus  sternly  did  he 
gird  himself  for  (he  work  before  him.  Lea\'ing  Thomas  at  Atlanta  with  a 
strong  force,  he  cut  all  connections  with  the  North,  and  thencefonsard  for  a 
time  was  lost  to  the  public  view.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  knew  whither  he 
and  his  sixty  thousand  veterans  had  gone.  The  Confederate  leaders  were 
in  confusion.  Had  they  known  whither  he  was  marching,  they  could  have 
concentrated  a  formidable  army  to  oppose  him.  But  they  did  not  know. 
So  they  scattered  their  forces,  at  Macon,  at  .Augusta,  at  Milledgcville,  at 
Charleston,  at  Savannah. 

Meantime  Sherman  headed  straight  for  the  sea.  From  wing  to  wing 
his  army  was  thirty  miles  wide,  sweeping  a  tremendous  pathway  through 
the  heart  of  Georgia.  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  played  about  it  like  lightnings 
round  a  thunder  cloud,  cutting  lines  and  mystifying  the  enemy.  In  twenty- 
four  days  the  army  marched  three  hundred  miles.  They  lived  on  the  coun- 
try they  marched  through,  and  fared  superbly.  Serious  resistance  there 
was  none.  It  was  more  like  a  holiday  parade  than  earnest  war.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  it  was  a  serious  matter.  But,  as  one  of  the  forag- 
ers said  to  a  woman  who  protested  against  the  confiscation  of  her  poultrv', 
'*Madam,  this  rebellion  has  got  to  be  suppressed,  if  it  takes  the  last  chicken 
in  Georgia!"  So  they  marched  on  toward  Savannah.  Fort  McAllister 
stood  in  the  way.  General  Hazen  took  it  by  storm.  A  Union  vessel  was 
seen  off  the  coast.  Sherman  signalled  to  it,  "I'm  here";  and  for  the  first 
time  the  rest  of  the  world  learned  of  his  whereabouts.  The  citv  soon  fell 
and  on  December  2t^  Sherman  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln:  "I  beg 
lo  present  to  you.  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one  nun- 
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dred  and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  an<l  also  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

But  bis  work  was  not  done.  lie  set  about  the  reorganization  of  civil 
affairs  at  Savaimali,  and  tJien  turneil  his  face  nurthwaid.  Johnston  was 
back  again  in  the  Carolinas.  endeavoring  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lee.  On 
January  15  Shertnan  set  out  from  Savannah,  straight  for  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  Wheeler  and  Wade  Hampton  sought  to  check  him.  but  were 
swept  aside  like  chaff.  When  he  reached  Columbia  he  found  it  in,  flames, 
the  work  of  the  enemy,  who  had  evacuated  the  place.  Sherman's  soldiers 
endeavored  to  subdue  the  conflagration,  but  in  vain,  and  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed. As  he  continued  his  march.  Johnston  waited  to  meet  him  at  Char- 
lotte. But  with  a  feint  in  that  direction.  Sherman  hastened  toward  Golds- 
boro.  Johnston  discovered  the  movement  and  rushed  after  him,  but  was 
too  late,  tioldsboro  was  taken,  and  then  nothing  remained  but  to  march 
after  Johnston  and  crush  him.  Johnston  soon  surrendered;  Lee  had  already 
yielded  to  Grant,  .and  the  war  was  entled.  Thereafter  Sherman  did  some 
frontier  work,  quieting  the  Indians.  On  Grant's  retirement  he  became 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  army,  and  afterward,  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
General,  \\1ien  he  reached  the  limit  of  age  he  was  made  General  on  the 
retired  list,  .\fter  that  time,  until  his  death,  February  14.  1891,  he  lived 
partly  at  St.  Louis  and  partly  in  New  York,  figuring  conspicuously  in 
society  and  frequently  making  addresses  at  army  reunions,  and  similar  oc- 
casions. He  was  once  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  President,  but  vigor- 
ously declared  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate;  would  not  accept  the  nomi- 
nation if  it  were  given  to  him,  and  would  not  accept  the  office  of  President 
if  he  were  elected  to  it. 

The  great  soldier  lookcfl  every  inch  a  soldier.  When  he  was  at  Savan- 
nah, on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  he  was  thus  sketched  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
.\Ivord,  who  saw  him  there:  ''Tall,  lithe,  almost  delicately  formed;  if  at 
case,  stoops  slightly;  when  excited,  erect  and  commanding.  Face  stern; 
savage  almost;  yet  smiling  like  a  boy's  when  pleased.  Every  movement, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  quick  and  nervous.  A  brilliant  talker,  announcing 
his  plans,  but  concealing  his  real  intentions.  A  graceful,  easy  ritier.  When 
leading  a  column,  looking  as  if  born  only  to  command.  .Approachable  at 
times,  almost  to  a  fault;  at  other  times,  not  approachable  at  all," 
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inslitutions.  Mis  own  preparation  was  the  most  ineager.  Uui  tie  hai'  high 
hopes,  great  courage  and  i:itlomitable  will.  These  with  natural  ability  ma<le 
him  a  marked  fiiifurc  among  the  students  and  professors,  and  he 
graduated  with  honor  amoug  the  foremost  men  of  his  class.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  highest  moral  rectitude,  simple,  direct  and  genial  in  his 
intercourse  vvitli  his  fclluw  men. 

As  a  student  of  high  grade,  he  was  appointed  to  the  artillery  arm  of 
the  service,  with  tire  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  no-w  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Me.xican  war.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  resigne<l  his  commission  to  accept  the  position  of  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  military  institute  at  Lexington,  ^'a.  During  his 
stay  at  Lexington  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  decease  was  an  honored  and  consistent  member  of  that  cunununion. 
He  never  particiiialcd  in  partisan  political  discussion,  yet  his  convictions 
were  firmly  held,  and  if  need  be  temperately  iliscussed.  In  principle  he  was 
a  states  rights  advocate;  maintaining  that  a  state  could  at  any  time  secede 
from  the  L'nion. 

In  rank  he  harl  attaineil  the  title  of  brevet  major,  so  that  on  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities  in  1861  he  was  ap[)ointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Virginia 
infantry.  His  tactics  were  brilliant,  his  poise  admirable,  his  courage  always 
adetjuate.  his  resource  remarkal>le.  He  came  into  immediate  notice  by  his 
capture  of  the  fetleral  arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry.  Soon  after  this,  receiving 
the  command  of  a  brigade,  he  was  the  cons]jicuous  figure  of  the  Baule  of 
Bull  Run.  where  his  troo[)s  by  steadfast  courage  won  the  day.  and  for 
themselves  and  their  leader  the  name  of  "Stonewall,"  Their  commander 
has  been  since  known  as  "Stonewall  Jackson."  .\fter  this  signal  work  he 
was  placed  on  detached  service  and  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  Three  generals  opposerl  him — Shields.  Milrov  and 
Banks.  Each  was  superior  to  htiu  in  numlier  of  trriops:  combined  thev  were 
overwhelming.  But  his  genius  was  such  that  be  detached  them  one  from 
the  other,  beat  them  in  detail  ami  drove  them  from  the  valley.  Xapoleon 
never  did  a  finer  bit  of  work,  ranking  in  consequence  among  the  finest 
achievements  of  war  annals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  rapidity  and 
success  inspired  the  nortlierti  leaders  witii  drcad.and  his  trofips  with  unex- 
ampled enthusiasm. 

Having  stopped  invasion  through  the  medium  of  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley, he  hastened  to  Richmond  to  give  his  aid  in  rescue  of  that  place,  the 
capital  of  the  Confederate  states.  McClellan  was  in  command  of  the  federal 
fcirces  and  he  was  pressing  closely  the  troops  guarding  Richmond.  Jackson 
was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps.     He  was  always  secret. 
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always  swift,  and  his  j^resence  was  manifested  at  Mechanicsville  by  an  attack 
on  the  right  Rank  of  the  Union  forces.  In  a  series  of  desperately  fought 
battles,  McClellan  was  driven  back  and  forced  to  panse  whilst  he  recuper- 
ated. But  Jackson  never  stopped.  Pope  was  threatening  Richmond  from 
the  north.  Flinging  himself  on  Pope  like  a  storm,  he  defeated  him  at  Cedar 
Run  and  drove  him  over  the  Rappahannock. 

McClellan  tno\e<t  out  to  Pope's  assistance,  and  v\ itli  Ircsh  troops  from 
the  north  made  a  stand  at  Manassas  Junction.  The  defeat  of  the  federal 
forces  was  so  decisive  that  it  openetl  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  Marylan<l. 
Lee  now  proceeded  to  attack  along  the  whole  front,  and  in  these  move- 
ments he  detached  Jackson,  who  made  Harpers  Ferry  his  objective.  This 
was  held  by  12,000  Union  troops.  They  surrendered  to  Jackson  with  all 
munitions  of  war.  f-ee.  hard  pressed,  was  receding  before  McClellan.  He 
was  compelled  to  make  a  stand  at  .\ntietam.  This  placed  him  not  only 
in  serious  danger,  but  in  the  face  of  actual  disaster.  It  was  Jackson's  timely 
arrival  alone  which  prevented  Lee's  annihilation.  From  this  time  on  Jack- 
son and  his  force  w^is  merged  in  (lie  amiy  of  Lee.  He  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  two  great  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  but 
the  campaign  was  under  the  direct  control  of  Lee,  so  that  Jackson's  eflForts 
could  only  be  the  work  of  an  efficient  subordinate. 

His  career  ended  suddenly  and  he  died  at  the  hands  of  his  own  men. 
On  the  second  of  May,  1863.  he  began  "an  independent  movement  to  carry 
out  his  own  conception  and  plan.  He  came  into  contact  with  the  federal 
forces,  whom  he  surprised,  and  they  retired  in  great  confusion.  In  the 
midst  of  the  movement  nigln  fell  on  the  combatants. 

The  forces  were  in  the  closest  proximity.  Jackson  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness went  forward  with  a  strong  party  for  the  ]>urpose  of  reconnoitering 
and  to  gain  such  information  that  would  enable  him  to  continue  the  jnirsuit. 
The  Conferlcratc  pickets  mistaking  their  companions  for  enemies  fired,  and 
fc^ackson  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  wotrnd  resulted  fatally  on  the  lotli. 
eight  days  later.  The  death  and  the  manner  of  it  caused  the  deepest  anguisli 
through  the  South.  With  the  troops  it  was  an  omen  of  the  failure  of  their 
cause,  so  that  loss  of  courage  fell  on  them  as  well  as  loss  of  hope.  \W  have 
describeil  the  t|«aliiies  which  gave  him  position  as  a  young  man.  These 
matured  with  years,  and  his  calm  courage,  his  unerring  eye,  his  quick  per- 
ception, his  wonilcrful  gras])  of  situations  made  him  the  idol  of  his  soldiers. 

He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  kind  of  men  we  raise  in  America.  He  was 
born  amid  primitive  conditions,  but  by  hard  work  and  great  courage  over- 
came them  all.  Me  died  with  a  spotless  name,  an  unfaltering  faith  in  God, 
whose  aid  he  never  failed  to  seek  through  all  his  life. 
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Thus  the  Maid 
Redeemed  her  country.      Ever  may  the  All  Just 
Give  to  the  arms  of  Freedom  such  success. 

—Souikey. 

% 

CsVT  has  now  been  nearly  five  hundred  years  since  Joan  of  Arc 
tended  her  lambs  and  listened  to  her  "voices"  in  the  little 
village  of  Domremy,  in  the  province  of  Lorraine,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  France.  Her  father  Jean  and  her  mother 
Elizabeth  were  plain  peasants  in  wooden  shoes  and  lived  in  a  little 
stone  house  shaped  like  a  shed.  In  the  days  of  Joan  it  probably  had 
no  floor  except  the  hard-packed. earth.  It  has  since  been  modernized 
by  the  addition  of  a  stone  floor.  A  fire  of  logs  in  a  great  stone 
chimney  furnished  heat  and  light  and  cooked  the  simple  meals. 

The  father  owned  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  kept  in  the 
village  pasture  with  the  flocks  of  the  other  villagers  and  were  tended 
by  the  children  of  different  families  in  turn.  The  herds  graze  in  the 
same  pasture  and  are  tended  in  the  same  manner  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  when  Joan  was  born,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably not  far  from  1412.  She  was  the  third  of  a  family  of  five 
children. 

Like  the  other  peasant  girls,  she  learned  to  spin  and  helped  her 
mother  wash  the  family  woolens  in  the  river.  She  worked  in  the 
fields  at  harvest  time  and  took  her  turn  with  the  others  in  tending 
the  sheep.  She  was  more  religious  than  other  girls.  It  is  related 
that  she  would  often  leave  her  play  and  run  away  to  the  church  to 
pray. 

It  is  not  strange  that  even  a  child  should  have  taken  life  solemnly 

in  those  times,  for  poor  France  was  in  a  most  unhappy  condition.    A 
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crazy  king  and  a  wicked  queen  sat  on  the  throne.  The  entire  country 
had  never  yet  been  united  into  one  nation,  and  there  were  so  many 
rulers  tliat  it  was  hard  to  know  which  one  to  obey.  Besides  this, 
England  and  France  had  long  been  enemies,  and  were  now  in  the 

darkest  part 
of  the  Hun- 
dred Years' 
War.  The 
E  n  «(  1  i  s  h 
claimed  the 
F  r  e  n  c  h 
t  h  r  on  e  for 
their  infant 
kinjj;,  Henry 
\'l..  and  sent 
a  r  ni  i  e  s  to 
make  their 
claim  good. 
The  Duke  of 
Btirt^undy.  a 
p  o  \v  e  r  f  u  1 
French  no- 
lih',  uncle  of 
Henrv  VI., 
sided  with 
the  English. 
The  insane 
king.  Charles 
\  \.,  died, 
and  many 
loyal  French 
people  con- 
sidered his  son.  Charles  VII.,  then  called  the  Dauphin,  as  the  true 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  village  of  Domremy  remained  loyal  to  the 
Dauphin.  Little  Joan  must  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  war  talk 
before  she  was  old  enough  to  know  what  it  meant 

But  it  was  not  long  before  she  understood  it  too  well.      Bands  of 
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soldiers  would  sometimes  wander  through,  destroying  the  fields  of 
grain  and  driving  off  the  cattle  as  they  went.  Once  Joan  and  her 
family,  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbors,  had  to  take  their  cattle  and 
flee  to  another  village,  where  they  staid  until  the  soldiers  were  gone. 
When  they  went  back,  everything  that  would  burn  in  the  little  vil- 
lage had  been  destroyed — the  furnishings  of  the  church,  the  straw 
roofs  of  the  houses,  the  wooden  doors  and  the  simple  furniture. 
Only  the  stone  walls  were  left.  If  we  can  imagine  her  feelings  as 
she  came  back  to  her  empty,  fire-blackened  home,  it  may  not  seem 
so  strange  that  from  that  hour  she  left  her  childhood  behind  her. 

Wounded  soldiers  often  straggled  through  Domremy  and  stopped 
for  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  slice  of  black  bread  at  the  hospitable  cottage 
of  Joan's  father,  and  it  is  related  that  more  than  once  she  gave  up 
her  bed  to  a  tired  wanderer  from  the  wars  and  slept  on  the  hard 
stone  hearth.  Is  it  strange  that  her  dreams  were  not  like  the  dreams 
of  the  children  we  know,  tucked  up  in  their  warm  beds  all  safe  out  ot 
the  way  of  harm  ? 

The  people  of  Domremy  were  uneducated,  simple,  pious  and 
superstitious.  They  were  devoted  Catholics  and  lived  much  in  the 
society  of  saints.  Joan  never  had  to  be  told  to  go  to  the  church  to 
repeat  her  Ave  Marias  or  her  Paternosters. 

There  was  a  magnificent  old  tree  in  the  village,  called  "  I'arbre 
des  dames. "  the  ladies'  tree,  where  the  young  men  and  maidens  used 
to  meet  and  sometimes  dance  on  summer  evenings.  There  were 
wonderful  legends  about  this  tree  and  the  fairy  visitors  which  had 
been  seen  dancing  under  its  branches.  All  these  stories  worked  with 
power  upon  a  mind  already  deeply  touched  with  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  awe. 

The  one  idea  of  her  life  was  to  do  her  duty.  For  the  first  few 
years,  duty  meant  simply  to  be  kind  and  patient,  to  watch  the  cattle 
faithfully,  to  help  her  mother  with  the  spinning,  to  pray,  and  to  twine 
garlands  around  the  shrine  of  the  virgin.  But  as  she  grew  older, 
duty  began  to  wear  a  sterner  shape.  When  she  was  about  thirteen, 
she  began  to  hear  voices  and  see  visions.  It  was  on  a  saint's  day  and 
she  had  been  fasting  the  first  time  the  visions  came.  She  thought 
she  saw  the  archangel  Michael,  and  that  he  told  her  she  must  go  and 
save   France.     Then  others  came,   especially  Saint    Margaret    and 
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Saint  Katherine,  always  bringing  the  same  message,  which  grew 
more  and  more  distinct  as  time  went  on.  For  three  years  they 
haunted  her,  sleeping  and  waking,  and  then  the  message  came 
clearer  and  told  her  more  exactly  what  she  must  do. 

At  first  she  could  not  believe  that  so  stupendous  a  task  was 
meant  for  a  simple,  unlettered  peasant  girl  like  herself.  She  pleaded 
with  the  saints,  telling  them  how  young  and  ignorant  she  was  and 
how  unprepared  for  such  a  mission.  But  she  began  to  see  that  she 
must  yield.  She  seldom  spoke  of  her  visions  until  the  time  came 
when  she  felt  obligt.'d  to  tell  what  power  was  compelling  her  in 
order  that  she  might  persuade  people  to  listen  to  her  and  help  her. 

From  her  own  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  Joan's  visions  and  voices.  She  said  she  saw  and  heard 
them,  and  she  bore  a  shining  character  for  truth  and  sincerity  to  the 
last  hour  of  her  life>  and  I  think  no  one  now  disputes  the  facts  that 
she  related.  In  her  own  lifetime  her  enemies  called  her  a  witch  and 
a  sorceress,  and  thought  she  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit;  while 
others  believed,  as  she  herself  did,  that  she  was  directed  by  saints 
and  angels.  We  look  at  things  diflferently  now,  or  at  least  we  use 
different  words  from  those  they  used  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  the 
question  now  is,  "Was  she  insane  or  inspired?"  Perhaps  the 
simplest  and  truest  way  to  answer  it  is  to  say  that  nobody  knows, 
and  that  perhaps  nobody  ever  will  know.  But  it  doesn't  matter 
much  how  we  decide,  for  if  we  say  she  was  insane,  why  then  we 
shall  have  to  go  on  and  say  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  that  insanity 
must  sometimes  be  an  excellent  thing,  and  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  whether  we  give  it  a  good  name  or  an  evil  one.  For  Joan 
of  Arc  lived  hke  the  saints  she  walked  among,  and  though  she  lost  her 
life  she  saved  her  country.  And  in  all  history  no  other  girl  of  nineteen 
years  has  ever  been  sane  enough  to  do  better  or  accomplish  as  much. 

A  great  many  of  the  world's  noblest  helpers  have  believed  that 
they  were  taught  by  visions  and  voices  from  the  unknown.  It  is 
foolish  for  anyone  to  contradict  them,  for  they  themselves  know 
more  about  it  than  anyone  else  can.  What  is  really  important  to 
remember  is  that  an  ugly  mind  will  never  see  visions  of  beauty,  and  we 
must  keep  ourselves  in  tune  if  we  would  hear  the  voices  of  the  infinite. 

It  is  much  as  if  the  whole  world  were  one  great  white  sheet  and 
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your  mind  a  magic  lantern.  Your  thoughts  and  actions  are  the 
slides,  and  you  may  have  whatever  show  you  please.  The  pure 
thoughts  of  the  shepherd  girl  of  Domremy  were  fixed  on  duty;  and 
duty  was  the  word  that  came  in  her  dreams. 

When  Joan  was  sixteen  years  old,  she  had  grown  into  a  tall, 
pleasant-faced,  sweet-voiced  girl  with  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  and 
it  is  not  very  surprisinti;  that  a  young  man  of  Domremy  wished  to 
marry  her.  But  she  told  him  she  could  not  become  any  one's  wife 
until  she  had  obeyed  her  voices  and  saved  France.  Her  parents  are 
said  to  have  encouraged  the  young  man;  partly  because  they  thought 
if  she  would  fall  in  love,  like  other  girls,  she  might  then  forget  what 
they  considered  her  wild  dream  of  leaving  home  and  going  to  the  war. 

The  young  man  at  length  v^^ent  before  a  magistrate  and  made 
oath  that  she  had  promised  to  marry  him,  thinking  she  was  so  shy 
and  timid  that  she  might  be  frightened  into  yielding  to  his  wish.  Not 
at  all.  She  too  went  to  the  magistrate  and  swore  that  what  he  had 
said  was  not  the  truth.  In  Mrs.  Catherwoods  story  called  "  Days  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc, "  this  young  man  is  made  to  follow  her  to  the  war  as 
her  knight  and  guard.  This  ought  to  have  been  true  and  probably 
was.  even  though  the  hi.storians  have  not  yet  found  it  out.  It  is  not 
the  people  who  are  always  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  histories 
that  find  out  all  the  truth,  and  there  are  those  who  see  it  in  visions 
now  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  For  the  nineteenth 
century  has  more  wonders  in  a  week,  without  even  mentioning  Edison 
or  the  X-rays,  than  the  fifteenth  had  in  a  hundred  years. 

And  now  Joan's  voices  became  clearer  still.  The  English  held 
nearly  all  of  the  northern  part  of  France,  but  the  French  still  had 
possession  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  on  the  river  Loire.  The  English 
marched  against  it  and  laid  seige.  The  French  were  full  of  anxiety. 
If  Orleans  should  fall,  they  believed  France  would  be  lost.  The 
voices  now  told  Joan  that  she  must  save  Orleans  from  the  English, 
and  must  see  the  Dauphin  crowned.  But  according  to  French 
tradition  there  was  but  one  place  for  crowning  a  French  king,  and 
that  was  at  Rhcims,  a  city  in  the  east  of  France. 

She  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  for  herself.  It  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  France  and  at  God's  command  that  she  would  go.  She 
shrank  from  the  rough  life  of  the  army  and  would  have  much  pre- 
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fcrnd  to  itay  at  home  and  tend  her  sheep.  But  the  command  was 
{ Icar  and  there  was  nothinj^  to  do  but  obey.  She  was  now  told  that 
slu*  must  ^n  to  Rdburt  of  Baudricourt,  governor  of  the  h'ttle  walled 
town  of  Vaucoulcur — valley  of  color — some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
from  Domrcmy.  and  ask  him  to  send  her  to  the  king. 

But  htT  lather  and  mother  would  not  consent  to  her  going.  Her 
ialhcr  said  hi-  would  ratht-r  see  her  drowned  than  have  her  go  on 
such  a  mission.  Slu-  had  always  been  obedient  to  her  parents,  but 
nt)W  .she  determined  to  obey  the  higher  power  that  was  calling  her. 
••  Il.id  I  a  hundu'd  lathers  and  a  hundred  mothers."  she  said  to  the 
judges  in  her  trial.  "God's  orders  must  be  obeyed."  She  waited  for 
an  oppt»ilunjty. 

Opportunity  aJwaj's  comes  when  one  is  waiting  to  do  the  right. 
It  came  to  Joan.  She  had  a  young  married  cousin  living  at  a  little 
village  calhnl  Bury-la-CAte.  on  the  road  to  Vaucouleurs.  This  cousin 
was  ilK  antl  lu-r  huslx^uul.  Durand  Laxart,  went  to  Domremy  to  fetch 
Jtxin  tv>  tike  care  of  her.  The  Laxart  house  is  still  standing  in 
Bury*lA-Cdtc.  It  is  much  out  of  rej>air  and  is  used  as  a  shelter  for 
IxHiliry  and  domestic  animals. 

When  she  had  btn-n  at  his  house  a  week  or  two.  she  persuaded 
LaxAit  to  take  her  to  \*aucouleurs  in  his  cart  and  to  go  with  her  to 
sor  the  .,  A>r,     In  our  journey  thither  wo  may  follow  the  maid  in 

the  kuijj  can  ricie  up  and  down  the  vine-covered  Vosgcs  hills,  or  we 
may  take  a  train  at  Domrrmy  and  reach  Vaucouleurs  in  a  few  min- 
utws  |>aymjj  for  time  at  the  cost  of  a  picturesque  ride  and  memorj- 
hauntin^  a^fsociatit^s.  Baudricourt  w.is  a  rough  fellow  and  he  told 
Lasourt  with  an  oath  to  take  her  hack  to  her  father  and  give  her  a 
soomI  whtpiiin^,  Slie  went  back  to  Bur>'-la-Cdte  with  Laxart.  but 
alM  stiS  bejievwl  m  bor  vokses.  and  in  a  (ew  days  retuned  u>  Van- 
miili<(rg>  Laxait  aqgani  acooaafiaiued  her  and  ItMuid  lodpogs  for  her 
wtb  a  good  woiaaui  aaned  Catherine  le  Royvr,  She  speat  a  vredc  or 
two  there,  spiiwBg  for  her  ho^tr:;^  ^^i^  to  chorch  olt^k  and  caet- 
%mm%,  aad  liettii«  rvfsymit  she  iwet  that  God  had  tohl  her  lx>  go  to 
ijhk  DMflM  aid  sai«  F\rhk36.  She  oltoa  reyewt«l  a  ptophec »  whkh 
ms  wdl  hBOfwv  Uammhot  the  oomnr*  that  France  wvald  he  nained 
hv  a  wiMftaa.  a»d  irs<ai<d  hy  a  aaaad  Iroai  Lcnaine.  The 
VU.  «as  ocMon^  hehevvd  to  be  the 
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Baudricourt  now  began  to  look  upon  her  with  a  little  more 
favor.  Two  rough  soldiers  offered  to  escort  her,  and  when  Baudri- 
court at  length  consented  to  her  going,  she  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  She  thought,  sensibly  enough,  that  since  she 
was  going  to  do  men's  work  she  should  wear  men's  clothes.  The 
enthusiastic  people  of  Vaucoulcurs  provided  her  outfit,  a  black  vest, 
a  tunic  and  long  hose  of  grey  cloth,  strong  leather  shoes  and  a 
cuirass  made  of  leather  thongs.  Her  hair  was  cut  shorty  like  a  boy's, 
and  her  hat  was  black.  She  took  her  little  red  peasant's  dress  with 
her  in  a  bundle  which  she  used  at  night  for  her  pillow.  Four  more 
armed  men  accompanied  her,  making  six  in  all.  It  was  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  Chinon,  where  Charles  VH.  was,  and  they  were  ten  days 
on  the  road,  sleeping  sometimes  in  a  monastery  and  sometimes  in  the 
fields.  Joan  often  thought  of  her  home  and  wished  she  were  spinning 
with  her  mother,  but  the  voices  said.  ' '  Child  of  God,  go  on,  go  on. " 

The  soldiers  came  to  think  of  her  as  a  saint.  "I  think  she  was  sent 
from  God,  for  she  never  swore,"  said  one  of  them.  He  was  a  hard 
swearer  himself  and  realized  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  not  swearing. 

Charles  VH.  was  poor  material  to  make  a  king  of,  but  Joan  of 
Arc  could  get  nothing  better,  so  she  used  what  she  had.  At  Chinon 
he  was  spending  his  time  in  merriment  and  feasting  whenever  he 
could  get  anything  to  feast  on,  which  was  not  every  day,  and  instead 
of  fighting  like  a  man  for  his  kingdom,  he  was  trying  to  think  what 
he  should  do  to  save  his  own  good-for-nothing  head  when  Orleans 
should  fall. 

It  was  several  days  before  Joan  could  get  admission  to  the  court. 
When  she  did,  Charles  amused  himself  by  appearing  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  a  common  courtier  and  hiding  behind  some  of  his  gentle- 
men to  test  her,  for  he  had  heard  that  she  had  said  she  would  know 
him.  She  recognized  him  at  once  and  said,  "Gentle  Dauphin,  I 
have  come  to  you  on  a  message  from  God,  to  bring  help  to  you  and 
to  your  kingdom. "  He  talked  with  her  a  little  while  and  then  sent 
her  back  to  the  tower  where  she  was  lodged. 

Then  the  priests  and  wise  men  began  to  examine  her  to  find  out 
whether  she  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  or  not,  and,  if  so,  whether  good 
or  evil.  It  took  the  Dauphin  a  long  time  to  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  do,  which  is  rather  surprising  when  we  remember  how  little  of  it 
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he  had.  But  everywhere  she  went  she  inspired  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm among  the  common  p^'ople.  The  case  was  desperate  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once  if  ever.  The  Council  advised  the  king 
to  give  her  an  army  and  send  her  to  Orleans.  But  it  took  time  to 
raise  an  army.  In  the  meantime,  Joan  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Eng- 
lish, telling  them  that  she  was  approaching  with  a  company  to  drive 
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them  out  and  begging  them  to  leave  without  bloodshed.  But  they 
only  laughed  at  her.  "  What  f  afraid  of  a  woman  !  a  witch  !"  they 
said.  "If  she  has  supernatural  powers,  they  are  from  the  devil,  and 
not  from  heaven," 

In  about  two  months,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  raised. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  believed  the  Maid  to  be  an  angel  from  heaven. 
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The  king  gave  her  a  white  horse  and  white  armor.  She  carried  a 
white  flag  bearing  the  lih'es  of  France.  As  they  approached  Orleans 
the  citizens  came  out  and  joined  the  army.  The  siege  was  raised, 
the  Engh"sh  fled,  and  the  Maid  with  her  soldiers  entered  the  city  with 
great  rejoicing.  Even  the  Enghsh  began  to  belit-ve  in  her  supernat- 
ural powers. 

She  soon  started  with  Charles  and  a  part  of  the  army  to 
crown  the  Dauphin  at  Klieims.  Until  then,  thi-  people  of  Rheims 
had  taken  sides  with  the  English  ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  Eng- 
hsh defeat  and  of  the  victorious  French  army  that  was  marching 
towards  them  with  the  Maid  at  its  head,  they  came  out  and  sur- 
rendered and  asked  and  received  piirdon  of  the  Dauphin  for  their 
rebellion.  Charles  was  crowned  and  anointed  with  many  impressive 
ceremonies. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Joan's  father  and  her  cousin  Laxart 
came  to  Rheims  to  witness  her  triumph.  It  was  probably  here  that 
she  asked  and  received  her  father's  forgiveness  for  the  one  dis- 
obedience of  her  life.  The  king  gave  her  family  a  title,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  her  services,  freed  the  inhabitants  of  Domremy  and 
Greux  from  paying  taxes.  They  kept  this  privilege  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  opposite  the  names  of  these  \illages  was  written  in  the 
tax-gatherer's  record,  "Nothing,  for  the  sake  of  the  Maid."  She 
asked  nothing  for  herself. 

Joan  now  believed  that  her  work  was  finished  and  wished  to  return 
to  Domremy  to  live  and  die  in  her  simple  cottage  home.  This  the  king 
would  not  permit.  He  wished  her  to  lead  the  army  to  still  greater 
triumphs.  But  now  her  voices  failed  her  and  she  lost  confidence,  for  she 
was  disobeying  her  conscience.  She  went  into  battle  reluctantly  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians.  The  English  declared  her  a 
sorceress  and  demanded  her  in  the  name  of  the  church.  She  was 
given  over  and  sent  to  Rouen  for  trial.  Irons  were  put  on  her  ankles 
and  she  was  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  of  her  narrow  cell.  The 
king  did  not  care  or  dare  to  help  her,  the  nobles  were  jealous  of  her, 
and  the  common  people  lost  faith  when  she  ceased  to  conquer.  The 
English  were  humiliated  at  being  overcome  by  a  girl,  and  now  they 
were  still  more  embittered  by  another  French  triumph  at  Compi^gne. 
She  was  kept  in  prison  nine  months  before  the  trial  began. 
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The  principal  accusation  was  that  she  had  dealings  with  evil 
spirits,  but  there  were  so  many  charges  that  it  took  more  than  a  day 
to  read  them.  They  asked  her  a  great  many  questions,  all  of  which 
she  answered  simply  and  frankly  except  the  ones  about  her  visions- 
and  these  she  said  she  was  forbidden  to  answer.  She  believed 
almost  to  the  last  that  God  and  his  saints  would  deliver  her  from 
death.  Once,  in  her  great  agony,  she  did  what  her  enemies  most 
wished,  and  confessed  that  she  had  done  wrong,  or  at  least  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  but  she  quickly  repented  and  never  again  yielded 
to  this  weakness.  She  was  condemned  to  die  at  the  stake.  She 
was  just  nineteen  years  old. 

At  eight  o'clock,  one  beautiful  May  morning  in  1431.  she  was  led 
to  the  scaffold,  crying,  "  Ah,  Rouen,  I  greatly  fear  that  you  will 
have  to  suffrr  for  my  death. "  She  asked  for  a  cross,  and  when  it 
was  given  her  she  kissed  and  embraced  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
flames  she  was  heard  calling  on  the  names  of  St.  Michael  and 
Jesus.  One  of  the  English  leaders  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "We 
are  lost!     We  have  burned  a   saint/' 

The  sight  of  her  terrible  death  made  many  people  believe 
her  a  martyr,  and  twenty-four  years  afterwards  she  was  granted  a 
new  trial  and  acquitted.  It  was  also  decreed  that  a  cross  in  her 
honor  should  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  she  died.  A  few  years  ago 
a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  Paris.  A  laurel  wreath  entwines  her  figure 
and  it  is  always  covered  with  fresh  flowers. 

But  public  opinion  in  France  had  not  waited  for  her  acquittal  by 
the  courts,  and  the  city  of  Orleans  already  celebrated  every  year  its 
deliverence  by  Joan  of  Arc.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  deified  by  the 
church.  And  now,  go  where  you  will  in  France,  the  gentle  spirit  of 
the  Maid  broods  over  you. 

The  French  were  of  course  discouraged  and  met  with  a  few 
more  losses,  but  it  presently  began  to  seem  as  if  the  valiant  spirit  of 
the  murdered  Maid  had  entered  into  France.  Even  the  king  became 
more  courageous  and  spirited,  and  within  twenty  years  the  English 
were  driven  out  of  France  and  had  nothing  left  but  the  {>ort  of  Calais. 
She  had  accomplished  more  in  her  death  than  in  her  life. 


PHILIP  HENRY  SHERIDAN 


THE  GREAT  CAVALRY  LEADER  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


"Men  of  the  Sixths  our  victory  depends  upon  you. 


— Sheridan. 


^1    HE  subject  of  this  sketch  signed  hiinseh'  Phil  Sheridan.    This  was  due 

JL      to  a  ilel)ate  on  the  correct  spelling  of  his  first  name,  whether  it  should 

have  one  or  two  I's.     Mc  ever  after  that  signed  his  name  "Phil."     He  was 

easily  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  officer  produced  in  the  campaigns  of  1861- 

1865. 

Grant  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  he  was  the  greatest  cavalry 
officer  the  world  ever  knew,  and  (irant  was  a  man  of  silence  rather  than  a 
man  of  worfis.  Lord  W'olseley,  of  the  British  army,  in  speaking  of  (Grant's 
opinion,  said  that  if  some  estcemerl  tliis  too  strong,  it  might  triitiifully  lie 
said  that  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  great  cavalry  leaders  of  the  world.  Con- 
servative foreign  o])inion  of  the  highest  rank  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  claim.  When  Sheridan,  as  a  representative  of  t!ic  United  States  army, 
was  present  during  the  operations  of  the  Franco-(ierman  campaigns,  his 
phenomenal  perception  of  the  value  of  movements  made  him  the  central 
object  of  interest  to  the  German  stall.  He  saw  more  quickly  than  any  one 
the  outcome  of  the  fortunes  of  the  field.  He  was  horn  m  Albany.  X.  Y., 
March  6,  183 1.  No  boy's  heart  was  more  buoyatu  than  his  when  he  passed 
his  successfid  examination  for  entrance  to  the  West  Point  military  academy. 

He  was  22  years  of  age  when  he  graduated  in  1853.  His  life  was  with- 
out incident  to  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  when  he  held  the  rank 
of  captain  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  promotion.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Vn  he  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  quartermaster  to  the 
army  of  Soutliwest  Missouri.  !n  the  year  following  he  became  quarter- 
master to  Hallcck's  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after  this  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry.  The  gallantry  of  his  regi- 
ment under  his  leadership  w-as  displayed  at  Booneville.  Mo.,  where,  shortly 
after  assuming  command  of  this  body  of  men,  he  met  and  defeated  a  supe- 
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rior  force  of  the  enemy.  For  his  work  he  was  made  Brigadier-General  of 
\'olunteers  and  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  Division  of  the  Army  of  Ohio, 
then  in  Kentucky  nnder  command  of  Gen.  Buell. 

Bragg,  the  Confederate  leader,  moved  upon  the  Union  lines,  almost 
piercing  them,  at  Perryville.  The  Union  troops  were  thrown  into  almost 
hopeless  confusion.  Init  Sheridan  rallied  them,  gave  them  heart,  turning 
defeat  into  victory.  The  broken  lines  were  re-established,  and  an  enemy, 
flushed  with  success,  was  driven  back  llirongh  Perryville  and  eventually 
compelled  to  leave  Kentucky.  The  personality  of  Sheridan  was  like  an 
electric  current  to  ihe  fatigued  and  disheartened  men,  and  here,  as  so  often 
afterwarfl.  Sheridan  commanded  the  storm. 

Rosecrans  succeeded  Buell.  w))ilst  Sheridan  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Rosecrans  gave  Bragg  battle  at  Stone  River.  Sheridan  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the  combined  Union  forces. 
Sheridan  was  ordered  to  hold  this  position  whilst  a  new  disposition  was 
made  of  the  left  wing.  Bragg,  with  a  soldier's  insight,  saw  that  the  Union 
right  wing  was  without  support  and  desperately  exposed.  He  swung  his 
forces  on  that  portion,  but  Sheridan  twice  changed  front  to  meet  the  great 
odds,  holding  his  position,  his  cavalry  to  the  front,  the  men  lying  close  on 
the  horses  whilst  Sheridan's  guns  and  mortars  sent  shot  and  shell  over  their 
heads  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  For  this  superb  work,  which  enabled  the 
commander  to  obtain  a  brilliant  victory,  Sheridan  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Nfajor-CJeneral  of  Volunteers. 

On  Septeml)er  19-20.  1863.  Rosecrans  fought  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Stone  River.  The  two  wings  of  the  Union  army  were  driven  back,  and 
Thomas  with  the  center  alone  remained.  But  that  rock-like  center  remained 
amid  the  beating  waves  of  battle,  the  pathos  of  the  war,  for  it  was  a  rock 
engulfed  and  yet  standing  doggedly,  sullenly,  unbeaten  to  the  last. 

Sheridan  came  through  to  Thomas  with  re-enforcements,  which  en- 
alded  the  center  to  come  back  in  good  order  to  the  rest  of  the  armv  then 
at  Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga  became  the  center  of  that  larger  drama  of  war  which 
gave  us  the  glories  of  Lookout  Mountain,  ?iIission  Ridge  and  the  occupation 
of  all  of  Tennessee. 

Sheridan  was  always  conspicuous,  and  at  Mission  Ridge,  where  men 
lay  like  harvested  wheat,  Sheridan  attracted  the  warmest  admiration  from 
Grant.  Sheridan  showed  the  finest  combinations  of  judg-ment  and  of  dash 
i'^.  all  those  engagements.  The  war  by  this  time  bad  given  us  a  galaxv  of 
brilliant  leaders,  atid  Sheridan  was  eminent  among  the  glorious.     Much 
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against  his  wishes  he  was  transferre<l  lo  the  Kast,  and  in  common  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  May  5-6, 
1864.  He  led  his  cavalry  into  the  enemy's  country  and  was  always  success- 
ful. He  was  now  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
then  of  the  Middle  Military  Division.  His  task  was  to  clean  Soutliwestern 
Vlrj^inia,  from  which  section  the  enemy  continually  threatened  Washington. 
Sheridan  made  his  headquarters  at  Berryville.  whilst  Early,  the  Confederate 
leader,  was  at  Winchester. 

During  August  and  early  Septemfjer  there  were  only  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  hut  Sheridan  crossed  the  Opequan  on  Septemher 
19th,  which  separated  the  two  armies,  defeating  the  Confederates  and  cap- 
turing 3.000  men.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  he  met  Early  at  Fisher's 
Hill,  defeating  him  and  driving  him  clear  through  and  out  of  the  valley, 
devastating  it  to  make  it  untenahle.  Its  rich  cornfields  had  made  it  the 
granary  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sheridan  was  called  to  Washington  on  a  conference  with  the  officials. 
Whilst  returning  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  when  twenty  miles  from  his 
command,  he  heard  the  beating  of  the  artillery,  like  hoarse  drums  far  away. 
His  force  had  been  surprised  at  Cedar  Creek,  but  as  Sheridan  rode  down 
into  the  conftision  and  turmoil  his  \'ery  presence  rallied  the  flying  troops, 
and  as  so  often  before,  Sheridan  and  \-ictory  were  synonymous  terms.  This 
was  the  most  dramatic  incident  of  his  career,  caught  by  T.  Buchanan  Reid. 
both  in  verse  and  on  canvas,  entitled,  "Sheridan's  Ride."  November  8th  he 
was  a[>pointed  nrajor-general  in  the  regular  army.  He  now  rejoined  Grant, 
and  was  with  him  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  rose  step  liy  step  to  the  rank  of  general,  which  has  been  held  by 
three  men — Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  Sheridan  was  very  popular  with 
ofificers  and  men.  He  was  modest,  trustful  and  to  be  relied  upon,  combining 
the  dash  of  the  trooper  with  the  resen'e  and  judgment  of  a  commander. 
When  Sheridan  wrote  his  personal  memoirs  the  Saturday  Review  said: 
"We  tlouht  if  such  a  delicate  piece  of  work  was  ever  done  with  less  egotism 
and  more  consideration  for  his  comra<les  of  at!  ranks." 
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THE   MAN   WHO   '^STEAMED   AHEAD" 


\'EHV  child  contains  within  him  in  embryo  the  quaHties  that  he 
displays  in  maturity.      Environment  and  trainiiij^f  will  develop 
certain  latent  qualities  more  than  others,  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  it  they  can  create  in  n  man  a  capacity  for  any  one  thing 

which  was  not  born  in  him.     Any 
study    of    mankind  which  fails   to 
take    notice    of   both  environment 
and  heredity  will  fail  in  complete- 
ness.     In  America  we  feel  that  an- 
cestry   has  little    influence    in 
fixing  a  man's  station  amon^j  his 
1 1  Hows,  each  must  be  jud<^ed 
by  his  works,  yet  we  cannot 
iL,more  the  factor  of  family  in 
-  discovering    the    source  of 
the    tpialities    which   gain 
any  special  prominence  for 
V       their  possessor. 

The    ancestors   of 
George     Dewe)',     the 
subject  of  this  sketch, 
came    t»)  America  from 
England.     History  tells 
us  that  they  were  immi- 
grants to  England  some 
generations  earlier,  and 
family  was  of  French  extraction.    In  its 
I  form   the  name  was  spelled  Deueua. 
Early   dewey's  first  cruise,  records  of  the  family  show  one  of  the 
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ancestors  as  a  successful  general  in  the  French  armies.  George 
Dewey,  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay,  is  of  the  ninth  generation  from  the 
first  Dewey  who  came  to  America.  The  first  Dewey  emigrated  from 
Sandwich,  England,  in  1633.  and  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony  at  Dorchester.  From  here  the  family  scattered,  one  branch 
locating  in  New  York  and  one  xn  Vermont.  It  is  from  the  latter 
that  the  great  admiral  is  descended.  The  Dcweys  were  keen  business 
men,  able  to  figure  out  the  chances  in  enterprises  involving  great  risk, 
and  willing  to  take  any  risk  necessary  when  the  chances  had  been 
once  satisfactorily  calculated.  Another  characteristic  was  their  ex- 
ceeding great  independence.  They  were  not  even  clannish  with  their 
relatives,  seeming  to  choose  their  friendships  within  or  without  the 
family,  as  was  most  congenial  to  them. 

Simeon  Dewev',  the  grandfather  of  George  Dewey,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  In  early  manhood  he  bought  a  farm  in 
Berlin,  Vermont,  only  four  miles  from  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  there  the  admiral's  father  was  born  in 
1801.  This  grandfather,  Simeon  Dewey,  was  one  of  the  long-lived 
members  of  the  long-lived  family.  One  anecdote  relates  that  the 
admiral's  brother,  when  in  England  some  time  ago,  happened  to  hear 
a  Britisher  say,  "Americans  are  undersized  and  die  early  because 
they  live  upon  pork  and  ice-water."  Mr.  Dewey  dryly  replied  that  it 
had  been  a  mystery  to  him  why  his  grandfather  Simeon  had  been 
prematurely  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  ninety-three.  To  him  pork 
and  ice-water  were  essentials. 

When  the  admirals  father,  Julius  Yeman's  Dewey,  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  moved  to  Montpelier,  and  there  married  Miss  Mary 
Perrin  three  years  later.  Of  this  union  four  children  were  born, 
Charles,  Edward,  George  and  Mary.  The  mother  died  when  George 
was  but  five  years  old,  but  the  father  was  married  twice  more  before 
his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Here  in  Montpelier, 
George  Dewey  was  born  on  December  26,  1837.  The  house  of  his 
birth  still  stands  almost  as  it  was  then,  a  modest,  neat  New  England 
home,  like  thousands  of  others  out  of  which  have  come  strong  men 
and  women  to  do  their  part  in  the  battles  of  life.  The  father  of  the 
family  was  a  man  of  the  highest  New  England  type.  As  a  school- 
teacher in  Montpelier  he  earned  money  to  study  medicine  and  take 
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his  degree.  He  was  an  early  riser  and  taught  his  children  to  follow 
his  example.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  relitfious  convictions  and  active 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  church.  Famil)'  prayers  and  grace 
before  meals  were  the  practice  of  the  Dewey  home.  Hymns  were 
sung  on  Sunday  evenings,  the  doctor  leading  the  singing.  He  loved 
not  only  his  own  children  but  (///children  and  this  trait  the  admiral 
inherited  from  him.  He  told  stories  and  carried  sunshine  with  him 
wherever  he  went  and  he  was  a  welcome  visitor  all  over  the  surround- 
ing country. 

The  Montpelier  into  which  George  Dewey  was  born  on  the  day 
after  Christma.s,  1837,  was  not  immensely  different  from  the  Montpe- 
lier of  to-da}-.  There  were  the  same  white  cottages  with  green  blinds, 
the  same  pick<-t  fences,  the  same  river  and  the  same  New  England 
hills.  The  people  were  prosperous  and  thrifty  as  they  are  now.  Fine 
elms  lined  the  streets  as  they  do  to-day,  and  the  town  was  clean  and 
well-kept.  In  former  days  the  Onion  river,  now  called  the  ^\'i^ooski, 
ran  just  behind  the  house,  and  many  of  the  tales  of  Dewey's  child- 
hood arc  connected  with  this  river.  One  old  friend  recalls  his  first 
introduction  to  little  George  when  he  was  brought  from  the  river,  a 
barefoot  boy,  to  meet  the  stranger  in  the  parlor.  His  sister  Mary, 
two  years  younger  than  himself,  admired  his  prowess  and  imperson- 
ated whatever  character  was  necessary  to  make  his  own  play  com- 
plete. They  fished  together  and  took  mountain  tramps  together 
as  other  children  do  to-day.  George  was  not  a  great  reader, 
but  "Robinson  Crusoe"  won  his  favor  and  suggested  new  games. 
Then  when  he  was  ten,  his  brother  Charles  gave  him  a  "Life  of 
Hannibal."  A  big  snow-drift  answered  for  the  Alps,  and  the  two 
3'ounger  children  set  to  work  to  emulate  the  Carthaginian  leader. 
Mary  suffered  a  week's  sickness  in  bed  thereby,  but  George  escaped 
unscathed  from  his  adventure. 

By  the  older  people  of  Montpelier,  George  Dewey  is  remembered 
as  a  good  deal  of  a  rogue.  He  was  a  harum-scarum  lad,  always  in 
mischief,  and  n.ore  than  one  of  his  pranks  are  remembered  to  this 
day.  He  was  the  best  swimmer  among  all  the  boys  of  his  age  and 
nothing  was  too  reckless  for  him  to  undertake.  At  winter  sports  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  village.  In  the  summer  one 
of  his  chief  pleasures  was  climbing  such  trees  as  contained  the  earliest 
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apples  and  the  choicest  cherries,  and  it  was  never  observed  that  he 
was  over  particular  whose  orchard  he  visited.  He  was  something  of 
a  fighter,  too,  and  while  details  are  lacking,  it  is  said  that  George 
.always  was  the  victor. 

A  favorite  amusement  of  the  youngsters  was  the  giving  of  cir- 
cuses, dramas  and  minstrel  shows  in  the  Dewey  barn.  George  was 
impressario,  director,  prompter,  business  and  stage  manager  and 
usually  star  of  the  performances.  The  same  kind  sister  was  at  his 
service  there  as  elsewhere,  though  she  did  not  enjoy  participating  in 
the  shows.  On  one  occasion,  however,  she  relates,  the  ten-year-old 
leading  lady  was  missing  and  George  drew  her  into  service  as  an 
undei;study  to  play  the  part  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  her  protest 
that  she  did  not  know  all  the  linos,  he  answered  that  that  made  no 
difference,  as  he  would  fire  his  pistol  at  any  place  where  she  stumbled 
and  that  would  conceal  her  difficulty.  The  solution  was  a  happy 
one.  The  audience  was  delighted  at  the  interpolation,  failing  to 
discover  the  depth  of  the  scheme,  and  the  affair  passed  off 
without  a  hitch.  Then  the  neighbors  made  a  protest  on  the  pis- 
tol feature  of  the  play,  and  Dewey's  father  forbade  further  shows 
of  the  sort. 

One  day  when  he  was  not  more  than  eleven,  says  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  he  started  out  in  his  father's  buggy,  accompanied  by  his 
friend.  Will  Redfield.  bent  upon  an  overland  trip  of  adventure.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  Dog  river,  which  enters  the  Winooski  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  they  found  it  higher  than  the  oldest  inhabitant 
ever  had  seen  it,  the  ford  impassable  from  recent  rains.  William 
prudently  counseled  turning  back,  but  to  this  the  future  admiral 
would  not  listen.  "  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,"  he  said, 
and  went  at  the  ford  "four  bells."  Needless  to  say,  he  found 
no  bottom  ;  the  buggy  body  went  adrift  and  floated  swiftly  away 
toward  Lake  Champlain,  while  the  admiral,  serene  as  ever,  and 
the  thoroughly  frightened  William,  clambered  on  board  the  horse 
and  managed  to  land  in  safety.  When  the  boy  reached  home,  the 
doctor  was  away,  and  George  went  directly  te  bed,  without  waiting 
for  supper.  The  father  found  him,  and  began  to  chide  him  for  his 
rashness,  when  his  son  replied:  "  You  ought  to  be  thankful  that  my 
life  wath  th  pared  !  " 
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When  the  time  came  for  George  Dewey  to  begin  his  school  days, 
he  was  sent  first  to  the  Washington  county  grammar  school  in  Mont- 
pelier.  It  had  a  bad  reputation  for  order  and  more  than  one  teacher 
had  been  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Young  Dewey  was  not  backward 
in  the  troubles.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  ''sassy," 
obstinate  schoolboy  and  that  he  deserved  the  punishment  that  came 
to  him  at  last.  The  person  who  "licked"  him  was  a  weak,  under- 
sized school  teacher,  weighing  ninety  pounds,  now  Major  Z.  K.  Pang- 
born,  editor  of  the  Jersey  City  [ournai,  and  this  is  the  story  he  tells: 

' '  I  took  charge  and  for  the  first  week  there  was  no  outbreak. 
George  Dewey  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  brightest  of  the  younger 
lads,  and  above  all  things  loved  to  fight.  While  there  was  nothing 
you  could  call  bad  about  him,  he  resented  authority  and  evinced 
a  sturdy  determination  not  to  submit  to  it  unless  it  suited  him. 

•  'After  the  usual  afternoon  recess  one  Monday,  Dewey  did  not 
return  to  the  schoolroom.  I  sent  for  him,  but  the  messenger  returned 
saying  that  George  had  declared  that  he  wasn't  coming,  and  that  I 
might  go  to  he  devil.  After  school  that  day,  George,  who  had 
climbed  into  the  cupola  of  the  old  statehouse.  amused  himself  by 
pelting  the  children  with  snowballs,  and  when  I  went  out  and  com- 
manded him  to  come  down,  he  again  advised  me  to  go  to  the  devil. 
I  was  mad,  and  when  I  got  home  I  spent  the  evening  perfecting  a 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  next  day.  I  first  of  all  provided  myself 
with  a  very  substantial  rawhide,  took  it  to  the  schoolroom  and  placed 
it  over  the  ledge  of  the  entrance  door  where  it  would  be  ready  next 
day.  I  also  secured  two  or  three  round  sticks  of  cord  wood  and 
placed  them  on  top  of  the  wood-box  in  the  schoolroom  where  I  could 
reach  them  easily. 

"Dewey  came  to  school  next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
His  smile  was  both  childlike  and  bland.  I  wasted  no  time  in  pre- 
liminaries, but  as  soon  as  the  scholars  were  in  their  places,  I  sum- 
moned Dewey  to  the  platform  in  a  terrible  voice.  He  came  with  a 
'sassy'  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  survey  my  slender  pro- 
portions with  contempt.  Then  I  began  to  talk,  and  wound  up  by 
saying  that  he  must  forthwith  say  he  was  sorry  for  having  misbehaved 
himself,  apologize  both  to  me  and  to  the  school  for  what  he  had  done 
and   promise  to  be  obedient  and  orderly  in  the  future.      I  told  him  i< 
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he  did  not  do  this  I  should  punish  him  then  and  there.  Dewey 
laughed  and  once  more  invited  me  in  quick,  merry  sentences  to  go 
to  the  devil.  The  next  instants  I  and  the  rawhide  were  winding  and 
tossing  around  Dewey.  I  was  little  and  slender,  but  so  also  was  the 
rawhide  and  the  two  of  us  so  demoralized  Dewey  that  almost  before 
I  was  aware  of  it  he  was  lying 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  con- 
quered, while  I  glared  over  his 
prostrate  form  at  the  other  rebel- 
lious spirits  in  the  school." 

Then  Mr.  Pangborn  told 
Dewey  to  go  home,  and  went 
along  with  him.  Mr.  Dewey 
took  culprit  and  dominie  into  his 
study  and  asked  for  the  sttirv, 
which  was  related.  His  father 
was  a  just  man  and  told  the  boy 
that  he  had  no  one  to  Ijlame 
but  himself  for  the  punishment, 
and  that  if  it  was  not  enough 
to  teach  him  a  lesson,  another 
would  be  added  to  the  one  al- 
ready given  him. 

Young  Dewey  was  too  big- 
hearted  to  harbor  resentment 
against  the  school-ma.ster  who 
did  not  flinch  from  his  duty,  and  they  became  great  friends.  A  year 
later,  when  Mr.  Pangborn  went  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Johnson 
to  establish  an  academy.  George  went  there  at  his  own  request  and 
entered  the  school  In  1S52,  when  George  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  the  military  school  at  Norwich,  Vermont.  It  was  there 
that  he  formed  his  admiration  for  military  life  and  a  wish  to  enter 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  With  his  departure  from  Mont- 
peiier  to  enter  tlie  Naval  Academy,  young  Dewey's  actual  residence 
in  that  town  was  at  an  end.  The  townspeople,  however,  never  have 
lost  sight  of  his  career  nor  have  they  failed  in  pride  at  his  success. 
When  the  news  of  his  great  victory  came  to  that   little  city  in  Ver- 
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mont  there  was  a  celebration  which  in  heartiness  could  not  be  ex- 
celled anywhere,  however  much  it  may  have  been  outdone  in  volume. 

There  has  been  no  period  in  the  career  of  George  Dewey  in 
which  he  has  failed  to  make  his  mark.  At  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  he  made  a  distinct  impress  by  his  clear  individuality,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  distinctions  he  won  in  the  war  between  the 
states.  Dewey  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1854,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  His  active,  energetic  life  had  brought  him  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  medium  height.  He  needed  not  to  retire  before  any  of  his 
classmates  in  outdoor  exercises.  When  the  Naval  Academy  class  of 
1858  was  graduated,  fourteen  received  diplomas  out  of  the  sixty-five 
boys  who  had  begun  the  course  together.  Of  the  fourteen,  George 
Dewey,  then  not  twenty-one  years  old.  stood  fifth  in  rank.  He  had 
not  proved  himself  an  exceptional  student,  but  in  seamanship  and 
other  technical  branches  he  excelled.  The  midshipmen  of  that  day 
were  tauglit  not  only  how  to  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  but  also  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  and,  of 
course,  gunnery  and  navigation.  Each  student  was  required  to  stand 
upon  his  own  merits.  No  favoritism  was  shown,  and  no  one  but 
himself  was  to  blame  if  he  could  not  pass.  Discipline  was  rigid.  A 
high  sense  of  honfir  was  inculcated.  It  is  no  surprise  that  such  men 
as  Dewey  come  out  of  such  ancestry  and  such  envir<minent. 

The  young  midshipman's  first  cruise  after  graduation  was  aboard 
the  old  steam  frigate  "Wabash,"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Barron.  The  "  Wabash  "  was  on  the  European  station,  most  of  the 
time  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Dewey  saw  those  southern  shores  to 
good  advantage. 

In  i860  Dewey  returned  to  Annapolis  for  his  final  examination. 
The  two  years  had  been  fruitful  of  valuable  experience.  This  time 
he  led  his  fellows,  a  standing  which,  combined  with  his  former  one. 
gave  him  a  final  rating  of  third  in  his  class  and  the  rank  of  Passed 
Midshipman.  He  obtained  a  furlough  and  journeyed  to  his  home  in 
Vermont  to  visit  his  father  before  beginning  another  cruise. 

Six  days  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  his  furlough  ended. 
April  18,  1861,  Dewey  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  aboard  the  ' '  Mississippi, "  then  lying  in  Boston 
harbor,  a  .steamer  of  twelve  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Melanc- 
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ton  Smith.  In  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the 
Civil  War  she  was  made  a  part  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, under  command  of  Captain  David  G.  Farragut,  and  on  January 
20,  1862,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  the  Confederate  stronghold,  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

Of  the  younf^f  lieutenant's  services  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  Courageous,  quick  to  see  and  quick  to 
act,  cool,  cautious  and  alert,  he  quickly  won  the  respect  of  his  supe- 
rior officers  and  the  love  of  the  men  under  him.  After  the  capture 
of  the  city,  for  several  months  the  "  Mississijipi,"  in  conjunction 
with  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  patrolled  the  river  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Vicksburg.  frequently  ascending  the  bayous,  and  doing 
good  work  for  the  Federal  cause,  with  Lieutenant  Dewey  still  second 
in  rank. 

From  January',  iSrtj,  the  '•  Mississippi  "  was  employed  in  assist- 
ing General  Banks  to  force  his  way  into  the  interior  of  Lousiana,  and 
bringing  all  of  the  country  that  could  be  secured  under  subjection. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the  enemy  opposed  the  Federal  forces 
at  every  step  with  a  courage  and  determination  very  difficult  to  over- 
come. In  March  it  was  decided  by  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  and 
General  Banks  that  the  former  should  move  with  his  fleet  ]iast  Port 
Hudson,  which  was  at  that  time  well  fortified  with  nineteen  heavy 
guns  bearing  on  the  water  approaches.  In  the  desperate  engagement 
which  followed,  the  "Mississippi"  grounded  hard  and  fast,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  abandon  her.  Her  engines  were  destroyed, 
small  arms  thrown  overboard,  the  sick  and  wounded  landed  on  the 
shore,  and  fires  kindled  in  several  parts  of  the  ship.  When  these 
were  well  under  way  the  captain  left  the  ship,  and  with  his  crew  in 
open  boats  went  past  the  batteries  to  the  fleet  below.  The  task  of 
getting  the  men  to  safety  devolv<rd  on  Lieutenant  Dewey.  Twice  he 
went  to  the  "  Richmond"  and  twice  came  back,  until  at  last  he  and 
Captain  Smith  stood  alone  on  the  deck. 

"Are  you  sure  she  will  burn,  Dewey?  '*  the  captain  asked  as  he 
paused  at  the  gangway.  Dewey  risked  his  life  to  go  to  the  ward- 
room for  a  last  look,  and  together  they  left  the  ship,  sorrowfully, 
with  the  shot  splashing  all  around  them. 

Captain  Smith,   m   his  report  of    the  catastrophe,   said  of   our 
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hero:  "  I  consider  that  I  should  be  neglecting  a  most  important  duty 
should  I  omit  to  mention  the  coolness  of  my  executive  officer,  Mr. 
Dewey,  and  the  steady,  fearless  and  gallant  manner  in  which  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  '  Mississippi  '  defended  her,  and  the  orderly 
and  quiet  manner  in  which  she  was  abandoned  after  being  thirty-five 
minutes  "aground  under  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries."  Dewey  is 
next  found  in  the  capacity  of  first  lieutenant  of  a  gunboat  used  by 
the  adniiral  as  a  dispatch  boat.  This  established  closer  relations 
between  the  two  men,  and  Farragut  formed  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
young  lieutenant.  The  Confederates  had  a  trick  of  suddenly  ap- 
pearing on  the  high  banks  of  the  river  with  a  field  piece,  firing  point 
blank  at  any  boat  that  might  be  within  range,  and  disappearing  as 
quickly  as  they  came.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  a  shot  canne 
within  a  hair's-breadth  of  Dewey,  and  involuntarily  he  jumped  aside 
trying  to  escape  it.  The  admiral  lia]>pened  to  be  near  at  the  time, 
and  said:  "Why  don't  you  stand  firm,  Lieutenant?  Don't  you  know 
you  can't  jump  quick  enough?  "  Soon  after,  Farragut  dodged  a  shot 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  lieutenant  smiled  but  held  his 
tongue.  But  the  admiral  had  a  guilty  conscience  He  cleared  his 
throat,  shifted  his  position,  and  finally  said:  "Why.  sir,  you  can't 
help  it,  sir.      It's  human  nature,  and  there's  an  end  to  it!" 

Dewey  was  afterwards  given  the  command  of  the  "  Mononga- 
hela/'  a  post  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  her  commands  r,  Abner 
Reed.  This  appointment  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  the  steam  gunboat  "Agawam," 
which  was  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  under 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Porter.  At  the  time  of  the  two  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  "Colorado,"  Commo- 
dore Henry  Knox  Thatcher  commanding,  where  he  won  new  laurels. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  Admiral  Por- 
ter signaled  to  Commodore  Thatcher,  of  the  "  Colorado,"  to  close  in 
and  silence  a  certain  part  of  the  works,  The  ship  had  already  been 
struck  several  times  b\'  the  shells  of  the  enemy,  and  Dewey  saw 
instantly  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  move,  "We  shall  be 
safer  in  there."  he  remarked,  "and  the  works  can  be  taken  in  fifteen 
minutes."  The  signal  was  obeyed  and  Dewey's  prediction  proved  a 
correct  one.     When  Admiral  Porter  came  to  congratulate  Commo- 
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dore  Thatcher,  the  latter  disclaimed  any  credit  for  the  success  of 
maneuver,  but  generously  said;  "You  must  thank  Lieutenant  Dewey, 
sir. 

Immediately   after  the    Fort    Fisher    engagement   Commodore 
Thatcher  was  named  as  acting   rear-admiral,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
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was  ordered  to  Mobile  Bay,  where  he  relieved  Farragut.  He  recom- 
mended Dewey  for  his  fleet  captaincy,  but  the  department  did  not 
see  fit  to  follow  the  suggestion.  However,  March  3,  1865,  his 
ability  was  recognized  and  his  bravery  rewarded  by  a  commision  as 
lieutenant-commander.  Dewey  thus  reached  in  eleven  years  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  academy  a  rank  to  attain  which  in  time  of 
peace  frequently  requires  a  service  of  thirty  years.  His  association 
with  Farragut.  Porter,  Thatcher,  Smith,  and  many  other  naval 
heroes  of  the  times  did  much  to  give  him  a  practical  knowledge  of 
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warfare  ca  rhr^t-  asid  sea:  and  bs  oatanl  abdtfy,  Us  fotS^  d 
resocrce.  and  hi«  q:uckses5  cc  cccrptefaeosioo  under  tiji^g  cHCom- 
stances.  wer*  cualiiit*  whid:  be  »a5  then  developiiig;  and  wliidi 
brought  hirr^  the  r raise  of  a  -r-rxi  in  after  jcais.  Xlie  qnaHties 
which  I>ewey  den:on«tr£.ted  i=  the  Civil  War.  and  the  wiMit^tipi 
which  he  brought  o^t  cf  thai  c:-~f:cT.  c^ve  hirr.  h%li  standiii^  awnrig 
his  superior  otticer*.  a-d  :r.a::y  creiiiiz'c  assi^ments  feD  to  Itim- 

Immediately  followir.^  d:c  war  Lfrzi-rnaat-Commandcr  Dewey 
served  for  two  years  on  ihe  European  5:ar:->;  n.  on  the  •  •  Keaisarge.'* 
Next  he  was  assignee  to  the  frl^iate    ■  C. I-: rado. ~  the  flagship  of  the 
stjuadron.   under  con:n:anc  ■::'  Rrar-Admiral   Gc^dsborongh.      J.  C 
Watson,    who  was  then  a  !:eutrnant-c  ■n:n:ander  like    Dewey*   anH 
who  is  now  a   rear-adn:;ira:.  was  ere  <.'.   Dewey's  messmates   in  the 
s;imc  vessel.     W.  W.  Stone,  who  T^as  >h:ps  writer  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, relates  an  incident  which  :nvc'v<:->  not  only  the  two  lientenant- 
communders   but    the    acniira!    i>   well.      .\dmiral   Goldsboroogh's 
valet.  John,  who  at  one  tin:e  h.id  :>een  a  ser\-ant  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  the  White  IKhl^c.  was  .i  w:::y  :<ut  buniiling  Irishman.      One 
morning;  the  admir.il  sent  wok:  down  to   John  that  he  wanted  his 
j»l;iss,   nuMninj;.   ot"  coiuso.  his  sr>i;'.iss.      John,  as  usual,    however, 
niisiuulerstoiKl,  ami  canio  trainpiriO  ur  to  the  bridge  with  a  goblet  in 
his  hanil.     *  •  John,  ymi  are  ihe  devils  own  va'.et. "  growled  the  admiial 
when  he  saw  hint  ev^inins;.       •  Kaith.  sor.  I  didnt  think  I'd  come  to 
that  .same  when  1  look  service  wid  ye.  sor.       "Throw  that  blamed 
i;oMet  oveiho.ud  and  ^t»  .mil  i;ei  nte  n\v  spyt^iass  as  I  told  yon,  you 
infern.d  idint."   "  Vt-s.  sor.  "s.uil  John,    cahrly  tossing  the  glass  over 
the  side.      1m  tioin^  so    he    n.urowly  escajxxl  dashing  it   upon    the 
uplurnetl  laec  (»l  tlu*  rsreulixr  othcer.  Lieutenant-Commander  George 
Dewey,  who  was  on  a  tout  ol  nispeetion.  circling  the  frigate  in  one  of 
the  cutters  of  the    ■  t\»li>railo.  '  which  h.id   just  arrived  from  Trieste. 

'•  do  below.  MMj  bhmdnin^  lii>hman.  before  I  have  you  tossed 
over  after  the  ^lass,  ".said  tin*  aijmir.d.  The  man  disappeared  with 
just  the  suspicion  ni  a  huiiilc  on  his  inniHeni-Kx^king  face.  **Mr. 
Dewey  would  like  In  have  miu  tmd  out.  sir.  who  is  heaving  crockery 
over  the  side  of  the  Nhip,  hii."  oui*  t»l  the  crew  of  the  cutter  said  to 
Lieutenanl-(\>nnnamli'i  Walnou.  at  the  time  officer  of  the  deck. 
The  admiral  ovcihinud   tho   inexsaKi^   of  the  angry  executive  and 
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laughed  quietly.  '  •  Tell  Mr.  Dewey  that  it  was  the  admiral,  my  man, " 
said  he  soberly;  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Watson,  he  remarked,  "He 
can't  very  well  put  the  admiral  in  the  bri^r,  though  I  may  deserve 
it."  "He  may  look  around  for  a  substitute,  admiral."  answered  Mr. 
Watson,  smiling,  "Oh,  no,  Dewey  has  too  keen  a  sense  of  justice 
for  that.  Besides,  I  remember 
him  saj'ing  once  that  he  had  no 
use  for  substitutes." 

*'A  few  moments  after  this 
Mr,  Dewey  himself  came  over 
the  starboard  gangway,  saluting 
the  admiral  with  rathera  haughty 
air.  You  see,  a  32-pounder  may 
spin  merrily  past  a  fellow's  head 
aboard  a  man-o'-war  and  serve 
merely  as  a  hook  on  which  to 
hang  the  old-time  jest  about  a 
'miss  being  as  good  as  a  mile,' 
but  when  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
plebeian  tumbler  shoots  past 
you,  your  dignity  h;is  been  very 
violently  assulted.  The  Admiral 
looked  down  and  took  in  the 
situation.  Descending  to  the  quarter-deck,  he  approached  De.vey 
and  said,  with  a  friendly  air,  '  I  say.  Dewey,  did  you  ever  read 
Handy  Andy?*  'Yes,  sir, '  rather  shortly.  'Well,  now,  I  must  have 
his  cousin  aboard, '  and  the  admiral  related  the  glass  incident.  The 
two  laughed  over  the  blunder.  Mr.  Dewey  having  recovered  his  usual 
good  nature  by  this  time.  As  John  returned  with  the  glass  Mr, 
Dewey  said  severely:  'I  want  you  to  remember,  John,  that  it  is 
strictly  against  the  rules  of  the  ship  to  throw  anything  over  the  sides. 
You  came  very  near  striking  me  in  the  head  with  your  glass  toss- 
ing.' 'That  wor  a  pity,  sor. "  'A  pity!'  exclaimed  Dewey,  savagely. 
'  By  Jim,  I'd  have  come  up  and  had  you  put  in  double  irons.'  '  No, 
sor,  a,\in*  ycr  pardon.  1  hope  not.'  wWhat's  that?'  roared  the  future 
admiral,  angrily.  '  Truth,  sor.  d'ye  mind  the  mornin'  telHn'  me  that 
ye  wor  to  do   the  thinkin'   an'  I  wor   to  obey  orders,  even  if  I  bruk 
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owners?'  The  two  laughed  heartily  at  this  hit,  and  John  went 
below  with  colors  flying." 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Dewey  was  sent  to  duty  at  the 
Kittery  Navy  Yard,  just  across  the  river  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  a  handsome  and  po]>ular  fellow,  and  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  the  homes  of  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth.  Here  it 
was  that  he  met  the  young  woman  who  became  his  wife,  and 
whose  death  a  few  years  later  was  the  greatest  grief  that  has 
come  into  his  life. '  She  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Goodwin  of 
New  Hampshire,  himself  a  popular  hero  of  the  times.  "George  is 
sort  of  reckless  sometimes,"  the  governor  once  remarked.  "  but  hang 
me  if  I  can  help  liking  him.  He  s  honest  and  full  of  grit,  and  he'll 
be  heard  from  one  of  these  days." 

In  1868  and  i86g  Dewey  was  detailed  for  service  at  the  Annapo- 
lis Naval  Academy  as  an  instructor,  and  at  the  end  of  that  duty  he 
obtained  command  of  the  "  Narragansett. "  which  was  nearly  all  the 
time  on  special  service  of  various  sorts  for  five  years.  His  commis- 
sion as  "  commander"  came  on  April  13,  1872.  It  seemed  a  promis- 
ing, happy  year  of  his  life.  A  son  was  born  on  December  23,  but  the 
young  mother  lived  but  one  week  after  that  date.  The  child 
was  christened  George  Goodwin  Dewey.  The  father  has  never 
re-married. 

Commander  Dewey's  service  on  the  "Narragansett  "  included 
an  inspection  of  torpedo  stations  and  then  some  years  in  making 
surveys  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1876  he  was  made  a  lighthouse 
inspector,  performing  the  duties  attached  to  such  a  post  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  became  secretary  of  the  lighthouse  board,  a 
position  which  he  filled  for  more  than  four  years.  Dewey's  first 
service  in  Asiatic  waters  was  in  1882,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  "Juniata,"  on  the  Asiatic  station.  The  events  of 
1898  proved  that  he  used  the  two  years  allotted  to  him  in  the  Orient 
at  that  time  to  good  advantage  by  learning  all  that  he  could  of  the 
people  and  the  ports  of  the  West  Pacific. 

When  the  four  vessels  which  formed  the  original  ' '  White  Squad- 
ron "  were  completed,  the  smnllest  of  them,  the  "Dolphin,"  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Dewey  and  he  was  given  his  commis- 
sion as  captain  September  27,   1884.      "It  was,"  says  a  writer  in  a 
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recent  magazine,  "while  in  the  'Dolphin'  that  Captain  Dewey 
showed  how  thoroughly  he  knew  human  nature  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  good  discipline.  At  any  rate,  the  admiral  has  always 
been  noted  for  his  ability  to  deal  with  Jack.'  The  'Jack'  in  ques- 
tion had  refused  to  obey  an  order  of  the  first  Ueutenant.  because,  he 
said,  it  was  outside  the  line  of  his  duty.  The  lieutenant  reported  the 
matter  to  Captain  Dewey,  who  sauntered  out  on  deck  and  looked  his 
man  through  and  through,  which  made  the  sailor  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable. Nevertheless,  he  remained  stubborn.  'What,'  said  the 
captain,  'you  refuse!  Do  you  know  that  that  is  mutiny?  When 
you  entered  the  service  you  swore  to  obey  your  superior  officers.' 
The  man  was  silent  and  made  no  move,  whereupon  the  captain  very 
quietly  told  the  corporal  to  call  the  guard,  stood  the  obdurate  sailor 
on  the  far  side  of  the  deck,  and  bade  the  mariners  load.  Then  he 
took  out  his  watch.  'Now,  my  man, '  said  he,  'you  have  just  live 
minutes  in  which  to  obe}'  that  order,'  and  began  to  call  the  minutes. 
At  the  fourth  count  the  sailor  moved  off  with  considerable  alacrity, 
and  has  since  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  policy  of 
tampering  with  'the  old  man,'  as  the  admiral  has  been  for  some 
time  affectionately  called  in  the  forecastle." 

In  1S85  Captain  Dewey  was  placed  in  command  of  the  "Pensa- 
cola,"  the  flagship  of  the  Europern  squadron,  remaining  on  that 
station  fur  three  years.  In  this  time  he  visited  all  the  principal 
European  ports,  and  gained  familiarity  with  many  of  the  European 
naval  conditions,  officers  and  fleets.  A  blue-jacket  who  made  a 
cruise  with  him  tells  this  characteristic  story:  "  Wc  hadn't  been  to 
sea  with  him  long  before  wc  knew  how  he  despised  a  liar.  One  of 
the  petty  officers  went  ashore  at  Gibraltar,  and  came  oflF  to  the  ship 
drunk.  He  appeared  the  next  morning  and  gave  Dewey  the  '  two- 
beers  and  sun-struck '  yarn. 

"  '  You're  lying,  my  man,'  said  Dewey.  'You  were  very  drunk. 
I  myself  heard  you  aft  in  my  cabin.  I  will  not  have  my  men  lie  to 
me.  I  don't  expect  to  find  total  abstinence  in  a  man-o'-war  crew. 
But  I  do  expect  them  to  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  am  going  to  have 
them  tell  me  the  truth.  For  lying  you  get  ten  days  in  irons.  Let  me 
have  the  truth  hereafter.  I  am  told  you  are  a  good  seaman.  A 
good  seaman  has  no  business  lying.'     After  that  there  were  few  men 
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aboard  who  didn't  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court  when 
they  came  before  Dewey,  and  no  one  ever  lost  anything  by  it." 

In  1889,  Captain  Dewey  was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment and  Recruiting,  with  rank  of  commodore.  Four  years  later  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  of  which  he 
had  been  secretary  in  1877.  In  1896  he  got  his  com- 
mission as  commodore  and  was  made  president  of 
the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  This  is 
the  place  that  he  held  when  or- 
dered  to  sea  duty  in  the  late 
fall  of  1897,  with  instructions  to 
assume  command  of  the  Asiatic 
station,  where  he  hoisted  his 
flag  on  the  "01ympia"on 
January  3,  1898.  Shortly 
after  the  explosion  that  de-  ^H|^^  stroyed  the  "Maine,"  Com- 
modore Dewey  received  orders  ^^S^K/5L  '  *^  concentrate  the 
Asiatic  squadron  at  Hong  Kong.  ^BHSl^  Accordingly  the  flag- 
ship "  Olympia, "  the  "  Boston, "  the  ^^H^^fc^  "Raleigh,"  and 
the  "  Concord, '"  cruisers,  and  the  gun-  ^^H^  boat  "Petrel,  "as- 
sembled in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong  be-  ^^fore  the  middle  of 
March,  1898.  Commodore  Dewey  was  too  well  versed  in  all  the 
technical  questions  involved  to  have  any  doubt  about  the  real  cause 
of  the  explosion.  He  made  all  his  plans  upon  the  probability  that 
there  would  be  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  To  be 
ready  for  that  emergency  he  made  every  preparation  that  skill  and 
experience  could  suggest.  His  ships  were  docked,  that  their  bottoms 
might  be  cleaned;  their  bunkers  were  kept  filled  with  coal;  provisions 
were  ordered  in  ample  quantities,  so  that  they  might  leave  port  at 
any  time  with  supplies  sufficient  to  feed  the  crews  for  three  months. 
and  every 
piece  of 
mechan- 
ism, wheth- 
er  in    the 

propelling         sword  and  belt  presented  to  admiral  dewey 
machinery  by  congress. 
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ox  at  the  guns,  was  overhauled  and  put  in  complete  order  for  effective 

and  continuous  work. 

How  thoroughly  he  made  his  preparations  may  he  understood 
by  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  his  movements.  War  was  declared 
on  MondaVi  April  25th,  and  on  Wednesday,  April  27th,  he  sailed  for 
Manila.  Dewey's  orders  when  he  sailed  for  Manila  were  brief 
but  explicit.  He  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  do  his  utmost  to  "  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  naval  force  "  in 
those  waters.  During  the  battle  he  kept  those  orders  so  literally  in 
mind  that  he  refused  to  turn  any  of  his  fire  upon  the  shore  batteries. 
"We'll  sink  the  ships  first,"  he  said,  "  and  then  we'll  finish  off  the 
shore  guns."  When  the  fleet  arrived  off  Subig  Bay  the  final  prepa- 
rations for  battle  were  made.  All  woodwork  that  could  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  working  of  the  vessels  was  thrown 
overboard;  tables,  chairs,  doors  and  bulkheads  were  pitched  into  the 
sea.  In  fact,  the  seamen  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
might  endanger  their  lives  by  fire.  In  the  "Olympia"  the  men  had 
a  number  of  board  tables,  made  to  swing  from  the  beams  above  the 
berth  deck,  upon  which  they  served  their  meals.  The  executive  officer 
gave  an  order  that  these  mess-tables  should  be  "jiut  over  the  side," 
meaning  that  they  should  be  hung  outside  the  ship  by  ropes  in  a 
position  where,  even  if  they  should  catch  on  fire,  they  would 
endanger  nothing  else.  But  the  seamen  chose  to  interpret  the  order 
to  mean  that  the  tables  should  go  overboard,  and  the  result  was 
that,  after  the  battle,  the  jackies  had  to  eat  either  standing  or  lying 
down,  since  they  had  no  tables. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  Dewey  stopped 
his  flaghip  and  made  signal  for  the  commanding  officers  to  repair  on 
board.  The  war  council  was  of  short  duration.  Commodore  Dewey 
had  decided  on  his  plans  before  it  met,  and  he  took  little  time  in 
giving  to  each  captain  his  duties  for  the  night  and  next  day. 

The  Commodore  decided  to  waste  no  time  in  useless  delay  ;  but, 
regardless  of  hidden  mines  and  shore  batteries,  led  the  way  into  the 
harbor.  With  all  lights  out,  and  the  crews  at  the  guns,  the  warships 
in  their  gray  war  paint  turned  silently  toward  the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  the  flagship  "Olympia"  leading.  Following  closely,  in  the 
order  that  was  retained   during  the   battle,  came  the  "Baltimore," 
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the  "Raleigh."  the  "  Petrel.'  the  •Concord."  and  the  ••Boston." 
As  the  fleet  approached  the  entrance  it  moved  as  slowly  as  was  com- 
patible with  keeping  the  formation  of  the  line.  Half  of  the  crew  of 
each  gun  were  allowed  to  sleep  alongside  their  stations  in  order  that 
they  might  be  better  fitted  for  what  was  to  come.  Except  for  the 
sleepless  eye  on  the  bridge  of  the  •'Olympia,"  and  the  alert  gaze  of 
the  officers  on  watch,  the  ships  seemed  to  slumber,  as  did  the  city 
and  the  forts. 

On,  on,  crept  the  mighty  engines  of  war,  but  the  batteries  on 
shore  gave  no  sign.  Suddenly,  when  the  flagship  had  passed  a  mile 
beyond  Corregidor  Island,  a  gun  boomed  out,  and  a  shell  went 
screaming  over  the  "Raleigh"  and  the  "Olympia."  soon  followed  by 
a  second.  Three  ships,  the  '•Raleigh,'  the  "Concord,"  and  the 
"Boston,"  replied,  apparently  with  effect,  for  the  firing  ceased,  and 
again  the  batteries  lay  silent.  As  Commodore  Dewe^-  had  planned, 
the  fleet  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Manila  at  daybreak.  What 
must  have  been  the  astonishment  in  the  Spanish  lines  when  the  sun 
rose,  and  they  looked  out  on  the  American  ships  that  had  come  in 
during  the  night!  With  the  American  flag  flying  from  all  mastheads, 
the  shijis  moved  on.  No  excitement  was  visible  ;  the  quiet  man  on 
the  briflgo  of  the  "Olympia"  was  as  unmoved,  apparently,  as  though 
he  wert;  s:iiling  into  a  peaceful  harbor.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  stars  and  stripes  were  being  borne  aggressively  into  a 
foreign  port.  It  was  an  epoch  in  history.  Nineteenth  century 
civilization  and  fifteenth  century  mediaevalism  lay  confronting  each 
other. 

As  he  approached,  all  the  Spanish  vessels  were  aflame  with  rapid 
gun  hrc.  Shell  after  shell  flew  close  over  the  superstructure  or 
skimmed  pa.st  the  head  f»f  the  commodore  and  his  staff  on  the  for- 
ward bridge.  Still  the  commodore  made  no  sign.  In  the  usual 
service  while  uniform,  wearing,  however,  a  gray  traveling  cap  on  his 
head,  having  been  unable  to  find  his  uniform  cap  after  the  guns  in 
his  cabin  had  been  cleared  for  action,  the  commodore  paced  the 
bridge,  watching  the  enemy's  hot  fire  as  if  he  were  a  disinterested 
spcetator  of  an  unusual  display  of  fireworks.  All  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shots  from  the  Concord,  the  guns  of  the  American 
fleet  had  remained    inactive.      The  strain  on  the  men  was  fearful, 
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but  they  had  confidence  in  their  commodore.  The  heat  was  intense, 
and  stripped  of  all  clothing  except  their  trousers,  the  gunners  stood 
silent  and  obedient  at  their  posts.  The  Olympia  might  have  been 
empty  if  the  whirr  of  the  blowers  and  the  throb  of  the  engines  had 
not  told  of  pulsating  human  life.  On  the  forward  bridge  of  the 
Olympia  stood  Commodore  Dewey,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  In  this 
little  group  were  Commander  Lnmberton,  fleet  captain;  the  executive 
officer,  Lieutenant  Rees;  Lieutenant  Calkins,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Stickney,  the  commodore's  aide. 

Suddenly  a  shell  burst  directly  over  the  center  of  the  ship.  As 
the  projectile  flashed  over  the  head  of  the  man  who  held  the  destiny 
of  the  fleet  in  his  grasp,  it  became  evident  that  the  moment  of 
activity  had  come.  "You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready,  Captain 
Gridley,"  said  the  Commodore.  This  order  sufficed,  and  at  5:41 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  America  roared 
forth  her  first  battle  cry  to  Spain  from  the  starboard  8-inch  gun  in 
the  forward  turret  of  the  Olympia.  The  story  of  the  battle  need  not 
be  told  here.  It  is  known  to  every  one  as  the  most  remarkable  naval 
battle  of  all  time.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed;  Dewey  had 
obeyed  orders.  Although  the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  on  May  i, 
yet  it  was  not  until  August  that  the  city  of  Manila  surrendered  to 
the  United  States.  During  this  period  the  Commodore  refrained 
from  bombarding  the  city,  though  greatly  provoked. 

When  the  victory  of  Manila  bay  fully  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  there  was  a  unanimous  call  for  some  prompt  and 
official  recognition  for  George  Dewey  and  his  gallant  associates. 
President  McKinley,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  recommended 
that  Dewey  and  his  brave  men  receive  the  thanks  oi  that  body. 
The  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  acted  upon,  but  his  honors  did 
not  stop  here.  The  number  of  rear-admirals  in  the  navy  was 
increased  from  six  to  seven  by  Congress,  and  the  President  at  once 
promoted  Dewey  to  that  rank.  The  Senate  also  proposed  that  a 
jeweled  sword  be  given  Dewey  for  his  services  and  that  a  bronze 
medal  be  given  each  of  his  men,  and  appropriated  §10,000  for  this 
purpose,  A  most  elaborately  decorated  sword  was  prepared,  and  with 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  most  handsomely  embossed  was  pre- 
sented him,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
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commending  him  for  his  good  judgment  and  prudence  in  directing 
affairs  at  Manila  after  the  battle. 

Congress  in  December.  1898,  passed  a  bill  reviving  the  grade  of 
Admiral,  which  the  President  gladly  signed  and  in  accordance  there- 
with commissioned  Dewey  as  admiral.  No  greater  honors  can  be 
shown  him.  He  is  to-day  the  cherished  idol  of  a  nation,  occupying 
the  summit  of  glory  and  renown,  the  recipient  of  honors  and 
plaudits  from  every  nation,  yet  the  same  cool,  just,  courageous,  loyal 
and  obedient  servant  of  the  nation  that  he  has  been  for  many  years. 
How  well  the  people  love  him  is  attested  by  the  magnificent  ovation 
tendered  him  on  his  return  home.  All  honor  to  Admiral  Dewey! 
May  the  closing  years  of  his  life  be  full  of  peace  and  joy,  and  may 
his  example  inspire  our  youth. 


fO.r   nk;i.ieJ,  ISW.  ^y    l.iscrti  L.  Silckney.) 

AFTER  DEWEV'S  GUNS   FIRED. 


F'J^I^T  VI 


ALFRED  TENNYSON 

THE   VICTORIAN   POET 

Ask  nic  no  more:  thy  fate  ami  mine  are  sealed; 
I  strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain : 
Lest  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main, 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

— .tlfrcd  Tcttnysoii.     (The  Princess.) 

N  interesting  ami  intj>ressive  stuely  is  ti»  trace  a  genealogical  line 
tiirough  many  centuries,  from  a  boisterous  old  warrior-king,  of  tlte 
days  of  "Divine  Right."  to  a  poet  and  philosopher,  whose  imperial  intellect 
outshone  and  overtopped  all  ilie  pomp  and  dignity  that  thrones  can  bear 
or  crowns  adorn;  from  that  ttionarch,  moreover,  who  first  suh<lued  Wales 
and  slew  the  Bards,  to  that  great  singer  in  whose  lines  Merlin  and  his  com- 
peers live  again.  This  genealogy,  beginning  with  kingship  and  ending  with 
something  higher  than  kingshiii.  may  he  followed  thus  through  half  a  dozen 
centuries.  Did  space  permit,  an  uti- 
l>roken  line  might  be  traced  from 
Edward  1.  of  England,  surnamed  Long- 
shanks,  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Crusader,  reformer,  and  founder  <»f 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  George 
Clayton  Tennyson,  LL.  D.,  vicar  of 
Grimsby.  The  latter  married  Elizabeth 
Flytche.  and"by  her  had  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  fourth  of 
these  twelve,  was  born  on  .\ugust  6. 
1809,  at  the  rectory  of  Somersby.  a 
quiet  Lincolnshire  village.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  his 
father,  a  man  of  fine  culture,  devoted  to 
poetry,  music,  art  and  languages.  Later 

he  went  with  his  elder  brother  Charles  .\LFRED  TENNYSON. 
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lo  the  grammar-school  at  Louth,  in  the  shadow  of  that  fine  old  (jothic 
churcli  which  has  been  ahnost  exactly  reproduced  in  Trinity  church,  o»i 
Broadway.  New  York  city.  Charles,  who  afterward  entered  the  church  and 
assumetl  liis  mother's  name  of  Turner,  early  showed  poetical  ability,  and  in 
1827  the  two  boys  publishftl  anonymously  a  volume  of  verse,  entitled  "Poems 
by  Two  Brothers,"  the  contributions  of  Charles  being  rather  superior  to 
those  of  Alfred,  though  none  of  them  sliowed  any  merit  entitling  them  to 
notice  other  than  as  curiosities  of  precocity.  In  his  nineteenth  year  Alfred 
started  to  write  a  blank  verse  effusion,  called  "The  Lover's  Tale,"  but  did 
not  finish  it.  In  its  incomplete  form  it  was  published  without  his  consent, 
and  in  later  life  he  re-wrote  atid  completed  it.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  tutor  there  was  Dr.  \\'hewell, 
and  among  his  comrades  were  Thackeray,  Trench.  Kinglake.  Alford  and 
Monckton  Milnes.  He  ranked  as  a  scholar  of  highest  promise,  and  took 
the  Chancellor's  prize,  for  his  poem  on  "Timbnctoo."  but  left  college  with- 
cjut  graduating,  and  for  some  years  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  admitting 
scarcely  anyone  to  his  solitude  save  bis  bosom  friend.  Arthur  Hallam.  son 
of  the  historian  of  that  name.  His  father  died  in  1831,  and  thenceforth  he 
made  bis  home  at  Ilampstead,  near  London,  with  his  mother.  This  was 
the  scene  of  his  years  of  seclusion.  His  time  was  sjient  in  rambles  aboul 
the  fiehls  and  woods,  acquiring  that  marvellous  sympathy  witli  and  knowl- 
edge of  Nature  that  illumines  all  his  works:  and  in  talking  and  working  with 
the  faruicrs  of  the  neighborhood. 

While  yet  in  the  university  he  published  his  first  avowetl  volume. 
"Poems.  Chiefly  Lyrical."  This  appeared  in  1830,  and  contained  one  poem, 
"Recollections  of  the  .Xralrian  Nights."  which  still  ranks  high  as  a  favorite; 
and  another,  "The  Deserted  House,"  which  deserves  careful  study.  Other 
less  important  but  meritorious  poems  in  this  early  volume  were  "Oriana," 
"Claribel."  "Lilian,"  "Mariana."  "Madeline,"  "Adeline"  and  "Isabel" — 
"keepsake  characters  from  the  hand  of  a  lover  and  an  artist,"  Taine  calls 
them;  and  while  critics  do  not  rank  them  with  his  best  writings,  it  seems 
certain  that  "Airy,  fairy  Lilian,"  "Where  Claribel  low  lieth,"  "The  queen  of 
marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife,"  and  "1  am  aweary,  aweary;  I  would  that  I 
were  dead."  will  never  be  forgotten  while  love  of,  melody  endures. 
This  collection  was  favorably  received,  and  when  a  second  edition  came 
out.  two  years  later,  the  young  poet  was  hailed  as  the  rising  lord  of  English 
song.  But  those  two  years  had  been  year.<i  of  progress,  and  their  fruits  were 
seen  in  additions  to  the  volume:  such  as  that  masterful  romantic  allegory. 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott;"  that  weird  and  witching  tragedy,  "The  Sisters," 
and  such  masterpieces  as  "The  Lotus  Eaters,"  "Qinone"  and  "Of  old  sat 
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Freedom  on  the  Heights."  This  second  edition  also  contained  that  unsur- 
passed idyll,  "The  May  Oueen."  which  made  its  author  at  once  the  poet  of 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  At  this  time  great  poets,  whose  career  had  begun 
in  the  last  century,  still  lived,  but  with  waning  influence,  and  this  brilliant 
newcomer  was  eagerly  hailed  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation. 

The  advent  of  Alfred  Tennyson  was  like  a  new  day-spring  to  the  world 
of  literature.  Me  appeared  to  be  a  new  Byron,  but  destined  to  a  happier 
fate.  "He  so;med."  said  the  critic  Stedman.  "to  perceive  from  the  outset 
that  poetry  is  an  art.  and  the  chief  of  the  fine  arts;  the  easiest  to  dabble  in,  the 
hardest  in  whicli  to  reach  true  excellence;  that  it  has  its  technical  secrets, 
its  mysterious,  lowly  paths  that  reach  to  aerial  outlooks,  and  this  no  less 
than  sculptiTre,  painting,  music  or  arcliitecture,  but  even  more."  Starting 
thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  reached  a  point  where  this  same  accom]>lished 
critic  said  of  him:  "In  technical  excellence,  as  an  artist  in  verse,  .'\lfred 
Tennyson  was  th.e  greatest  of  modern  poets."  Of  course  he  did  not  escape 
criticism.  Great  authorities  frowneil  upon  him,  denounced  his  methods  as 
false,  and  denied  his  genius.  But  the  flood  of  his  melody  rolled  on,  until  a 
generation  of  imitators  arose,  and  his  fame,  even  through  those  who  traded 
on  it,  filled  all  the  English-reading  world.  In  after  years  Tennyson  grace- 
fully satirized  both  his  critics  and  his  imitators  in  a  poem  wherein  he  likens 
himself  to  a  gardener  who  had  in  his  garden  a  beautiful  flower.  But  the 
people  scorned  it  as  a  weed.  It  grew  and  ripened,  anfl  tlreves  stele  the 
seed  and — 


"Sowed  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  the  people  cried. 
'Splendid  is  the  flower!' 

Read  my  little  fable — 

He  that  runs  mav  read  : — 


All  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough. 
And  some  are  poor  indeed ; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed." 


From  1830  to  1S50  Tennyson  was  deeply  interested  in  the  great  move- 
ments of  political,  social  and  religious  reform  that  were  moving  the  English 
nation.  F.  D.  Maurice  was  his  friend,  and  he  became  through  him  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  Broad  Church  principles.  Carlyle  was  another  close  friend, 
and  he  interested  him  deeply  in  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  necessity  of 
harmonizing  democracy  and  aristocracy.  So  he  became  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  poet,  giving  mankind  deep  thoughts  and  convincing  arguments 
clothed  in  the  most  perfect  imagery  of  inspired  song.  fTe  became  an  ardent 
patriot,  loo;  a  poet  as  characteristically  English  as  Moore  was  Irish  or 
Burns  Scotch.     These  traits  appeared  in  the  third  of  his  works  in  1842.  in 
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such  poems  as  "Dora."  "Audley  Court, rhe  Talking  Oak"  and  "The 

Gardener's  Daugliter;"  and  a  new  note  was  sounded  in  that  splendid  frag- 
ment, the  "Morte  d'Arthur" — only  a  fragment  as  yet,  but  a  promise  of  those 
"Idylls  of  the  Kinjj."  which  are  the  wonder  antl  the  glory  of  modern  English 
literature.     In  the  opening  lines  of  the  "Morte  d'Arthur," 

"  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea," 

even  fermerly  hostile  critics  were  constrained  to  confess  a  sonorous  splendor 
coniparahle  with  that  of  Homer  at  his  loftiest  height.  "The  Daydream" 
was  a  eoniposition  of  far  difTerent  style,  a  fairy  tale  transformed  into  allegory 
and  told  in  the  simplest  but  altogether  charming  verse,  full  of  quaint  but 
graphic  scenes,  and  containing  some  lyrical  passages  never  excelled  for 
beauty: 

"  And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 
In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old. 

And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Heyond  that  utmost  purple  rim, 
Bcyonfl  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Through  all  the  world,  she  followed  him." 

"Sir  Galahatl"  combines.  prol)al)ly  as  no  other  poem  in  the  world  com- 
bines, the  clash  and  roar  of  battle  with  the  placid  solemnity  of  holy  vision. 
"Locksley  Hall."  always  one  of  the  best  known,  most  quoted  and  justly 
much  admired  of  Tennyson's  works,  was  in  this  edition;  a  poem  full  of 
phrases  and  lines  that  must- live  forever  in  the  heart  of  every  reader. 

In  1847  appeared  his  first  long  poem.  "The  Princess."  in  the  guise  of 
a  romance  dealing  with  the  education  of  woman  and  her  sphere  in  the 
world.  Originally  it  was  purely  a  blank  verse  narrative.  But  in  its  second 
edition  it  was  interspersed  with  a  number  of  short  poems  in  rhyme:  "As 
Through  the  Land."  "Sweet  and  Low."  "Home  they  Brought  the  Warrior 
Dead,"  "Ask  Me  no  More"  and  the  "Bugle  Song"' — compositions  which 
touch  the  highest  high-water  mark  of  lyrical  poetry.  "In  Memoriam"  ap- 
peared in  1850,  and  is  an  elegy  upon  Arthur  Henry  Hallam.  the  poet's 
closest  friend,  vho  died  in  1833.  It  came  out  anonymously  at  first,  though 
every  one  knew  at  a  glance  who  had  written  it;  there  was  only  one  man  on 
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earth  who  could  have  written  it.  it  consists  of  130  lyrical  pieces,  distinct 
in  thought  but  uniform  in  measure  and  form,  expressing  varied  phases  of 
sentiment.  There  is  a  continuity  of  design  running  through  them,  beginning 
with  the  conthcts  of  a  religious  mind  with  tlie  doubts  born  of  bereavement 
and  triumphantly  concluding  with  the  attainment  of  rest  through  i)erfect 
faith.  In  no  other  work  of  this  century  are  the  deepest  philosophy  and  the 
highest  poetry  so  perfectly  blendeil.  It  abounds  in  superb  quotable  pas- 
sages, beginning  with  the  opening  invocation: 

^^H  "Strong  Son  of  God.  Immortal  Love." 

^L  and  including  that  verse  nni\ersally  known,  loved,  quoted  and  sung — 

P 
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Ring  out,  wikl  bells,  to  the  wdd  sky. 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light! 

The  year  is  ctying  in  the  night ; 
King  out,  wild  belts,  and  let  him  die!" 


No  wonder  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  poem  was  published 
Tennyson  was  made  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

It  was  five  years  later  that  "Mand"  was  born;  a  love  story  told  in  verse 
of  many  forms.  As  a  poem  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  a  story  it  is  weak. 
It  contains  a  consideralde  measure  of  social  and  poetical  philosophy,  and 
portrays  as  few  other  poems  ilo  the  workings  of  a  lover's  mind.  It  contains 
some  passages  of  surpassing  dramatic  power,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect 
lyrical  beauty.  The  oft-sung  "Come  into  the  Garden.  Maud"  stands  at  the 
very  head,  and  wears  the  very  crown  of  all  love  songs.  In  the  same  volume 
ap])earc<l  "The  Brook."  with  its  matchless  song;  the  spirited  "Charge  of 
the  flight  Brigatle."  and  the  "Ode  on  the  Deaili  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
the  last-named  the  noblest  military  elegy  ever  ]>enned.  The  year  1859 
brought  forth  "The  Idylls  of  the  King."  in  which  the  Arthurian  legends  of 
the  Round  Table  are  woven  into  blank  verse,  of  a  kind  no  poet  before  Tenny- 
son had  ever  appro.ximated.  It  has  the  stately  grandeur  of  Milton  and  (he 
singing  rhythm  of  Shelley's  lyrics.  From  time  to  time  he  added  to  their 
number,  "Balin  and  Balan"  appeariiig  as  late  as  1885.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  continuity  of  (dot  running  through  them  all,  so  that  they  may  properly 
be  taken  together  and  ranked  as  one  poem  and  as  one  of  the  great  epics  of 
the  world.  Meantime  another  noted  poem  had  appeared  in  1864.  "Enoch 
Arden"  is  an  idyll  of  humble  life  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  gives  in  a 
new  way  the  poet's  love  of  the  sea  and  its  mysteries,  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  dtitv  of  self- sacrifice. 
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His  principal  later  works  liave  been  in  (Irainatic  form,  and  while  they 
have  largely  his  old  poetic  charm  and  philosophical  force,  the  weakness  of 
his  inventive  facnlty,  already  noticed  in  respect  of  "Maud,"  is  too  apparent. 
Two  of  them.  "The  Falcon"  and  "The  Cup,"  were  produced  on  the  stag^e 
in  London  without  success.  A  third,  "Tlie  Promise  of  May,"  was  also 
played  and  created  a  profoimd  sensation.  It  was  written  with  the  purpose 
of  holtling  infidelity  and  immorality  up  to  execration.  The  play  was  soon 
withdrawn,  despite  its  unt|ue5tinned  literary  and  dramatic  merits,  "Queen 
Mary"  ami  "Harold"  are  historical  dramas,  not  adapted  to  presentation 
on  the  stage.  They  possess  serious  defects,  hut  also  some  very  high  literary 
and  poetic  qualities.  "Becket"  is  in  all  respects  the  best  of  Tennyson's 
dramatic  works,  but  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  put  on  tlie  stage.  "Tiresias." 
"The  Ancient  Sage"  and  other  poems  of  late  years  are  of  unequal  merit, 
nou  rising  to  the  loftiest  heights,  but  sometimes  sinking  to  commonplace 
levels  which  must  cause  the  poet's  admirers  much  regret.  "Locksley  Hall. 
Sixty  Years  After,"  is  a  sequel  to  the  original  "Locksley  Hall,"  in  the  same 
measure  and  continuing  the  same  line  of  thought.  It  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon,  generally  adversely.  Certainly  it  does  not  maintain  through- 
out the  smoothness  and  grace  of  its  forerunner;  here  and  there  it  is  rough 
and  halting;  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  are  too  blunt  in  their  truthful- 
ness to  he  popularly  palatable.  Rut  the  noble  Christian  sentiments,  the 
love  of  humanity,  the  impatience  with  evil,  the  inspiration  to  righteousness 
and  that  manliness  which  is  earth's  best  ideal  of  godliness,  make  this  jioem 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  among  whom  the  present  writer  is  proud  to  be 
numbered,  one  of  the  very  best  pro<luctions  of  its  author's  inspired  soul;  a 
poem  that  will  he  better  understood  as  years  go  on,  and  which  the  critics  of 
the  coming  century  will  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  song. 

To  turn  hack  for  a  space,  from  the  poems  to  the  poet.  At  Somersby 
Alfred  Tennyson  became  acquainted  with  a  daughter  of  Henry  Sellwood,  a 
member  of  an  ancient  and  honored  family,  and  persuaded  her  to  become 
his  wife.  Her  mother,  it  may  Ijc  adrled.  was  a  sister  of  Sir  John  FrankliTi. 
the  Arctic  explorer,  for  whose  empty  tomb  in  London  the  poet  has  written 
a  touching  epitaph.  For  many  years  the  favorite  home  of  the  Tennysons  has 
been  at  Farringford  House.  Freshwater,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  a 
charming  place,  with  ivic<l  walls,  enibowcrcd  in  trees,  overlooking  the  "silver 
streak"  of  the  British  Channel.  .V  very  Mecca  of  the  great  it  has  been. 
Kingsley.  Maurice,  Longfellow .  Locker,  Dean  Stanley,  the  Duke  of  .'\rgyll. 
Garibaldi.  Darwin  ancl  the  Prince  Consort  having  been  among  the  fre- 
quent and  familiar  guests.     It  is  tohl  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  reading 
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"Maud"  to  an  ilhistrious  company  there  present.  An  uncommonly  effective 
reader  he  was,  too.    When  he  reached  the  well-known  lines: 

"  Birds  in  tlie  high  Hall  garden, 
\Mien  twilitjht  has  fallen, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling." 

he  stopped  short,  and  asked  a  lady  jjresent — an  eminent  author-^what  birds 
those  were. 

*'\\liy — why — nightingales.  1  suppose,  sir,"  she  faltcringly  replied. 

"Pshaw,  no!"  returned  he;  "what  a  ctickney  yon  are.  to  be  sure.  Night- 
ingales don't  say  "Maud!"  Rooks  do,  or  something  like  it:  'Caw.  caw,  caw! 
Maud,  ^faud,  Maud!  Caw.  caw'.  caw-!*  " 

Countless  other  tales  arc  tivM  of  the  laureate.  \  traveler  asked  a  boy 
at  Freshwater  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Tennyson  livetl.  "What,  sir?  Him  as 
makes  poets  for  the  (pieen?  Oh,  yes.  sir;  many  a  time  I've  seen  him 
a-vva!king  and  making  'em  by  starlight!"  In  Covent  Garden,  London,  one 
day,  a  ronghdooking  fellow  stopped  him.  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes:  "Mr.  Tennyson,  look  at  me.  sir.  I've  been  drunk  six 
days  out  of  seven;  but  if  you'll  shake  hands  with  me.  so  help  me  God.  I'll 
never  get  drunk  again!"  Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  air  of  Freshwater  was 
found  to  be  too  strong  for  Mrs.  Tennyson,  so  another  home  was  built  at 
Akiworth,  Surrey,  where  ihey  have  since  spent  much  time.  It  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  place,  commanding  the  superb  prospect  described  in  one  of  his 
poems  as 

"  The  view 
Long  known   and    loved   !)>'   me, 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue. 
With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea." 


In  these  charming  homes,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  London,  they 
lived,  their  children  and  grandchildren  about  them.  Two  sons  were  born  to 
them:  Hallam.  a  personage  in  the  literary  world,  and  Lionel,  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  who  died  in  1886.  In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  caused  Mr. 
Tennyson  to  be  made  a  peer,  as  Baron  Tennyson  d'Eyncourt.  of  Aldworth. 
In  return,  the  laureate  went  once  into  Parliament  and  cast  a  single  vote  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  franchise  bill.  On  all  occasions  he  has  been  a  stanch  Con- 
servative. In  his  later  years  he  became  increasingly  fond  of  talking  of 
friends  who  were  dead  and  gone:    Carlyle,  Rogers,  Tom  Moore,  Landor, 
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Leigh  Hunt  and  Halfani.    He  teHs  liow  he  read  his  matchless  sea-fight  ode. 
'The  Revenge,"  tu  Dmiglas  Jerrold  an<I  Carlyle.    "Vou  will  last."  was  Jer- 


rold's  comment,  while  the  great  Scotch  sage  added:  "Eh.  man.  but  ye've 
got  the  grip  of  it!"  "The  perfectest  man  I  ever  knew."  was  another  com- 
ment of  Carlyle  on  Tennyson;   "a  tnie  human  soul/' 

It  has  heeii  said  that  Tennyson  "dreaded  contact  with  the  vulgar  herd," 
but  this  is  not  a  just  statement  of  the  case.  He  dreaded  contact  with  any 
"herd,"  whether  of  peasants  or  of  peers.  As  between  the  two,  doubtless  he 
preferred  the  peasants  to  the  peers,  for  his  works  and  his  whole  life  have 
teemed  with  regard  for  the  connnon  peoiile; — 


"  True  hearts  arc  more  than  coronets. 
And  simi>k'  faith  than  Xunnaa  blood." 


^V  His  later  productions  seemed  to  mdicate  a  balf-deiipondent  tone,  per- 

haps the  outcome  of  an  old  man's  illness  and  deplorings  over  the  straits  of 
fate.  Rich,  honored,  courted,  envied,  as  he  was.  Tennyson  knew  the  bitter 
side  of  life.  His  wife  long  invalided,  his  loved  son  deai!,  and  his  own  shatter- 
ing health,  well  gave  his  thoughts  a  more  somber  cast  than  when  in  younger 
days  he  sang  so  sweetly  the  songs  of  love  and  hope  and  abundant  faith. 

Tennyson  died  October  f».    1892 — and    was  buried    in    Westminster 
Abbey — bis  wife  sur\ivMig  him  a  little  nver  four  years. 


And  in  one  of  bis  latent  i)f)ems' 


j'iowmen,  shepherds.   1   have  founrl.  and  nmrc  than  once,  and 

still  cauld  find. 
Sons  of  (iofi,  and  Kings  i»f  .Ml-u.  in  utter  nobleness  of  mind. 
Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-born  by  riglit  Divine; 
Here  and  there  uiv  lor<l  is  lower  than  his  oxen  ur  his  swine." 
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THE  PAINTER  OF  ANIMALS 


He  prayeth  well 

who   loveth 

well 
Both   man,    and  bird,   and 

beast. 

— Colendge. 

.OSA    BONHEUR,    as   a 
child,  was  a  problem  to 
parents   and    teachers 
'alike.      She    loved    to 
romp  and  she  hated  to  study.     She 

was  too  active  and  impulsive  to  take  kindly  to  the  restraints  of  the 
schoolroom.  It  took  her  a  long  time  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Her  grandfather  used  to  say  to  her  mother,  "You  think  you  have  a 
daughter  !     What  a  mistake  !     Rosa  is  a  boy  in  petticoats  !  " 

She  was  a  child  of  nature  and  loved  the  woods  and  fields.  Her 
grandfather  had  a  pet  parrot  who  used  to  imitate  her  mother's  voice 
in  calling  ' '  Rosa  ! "  and  when  Rosa  would  answer  the  call  her 
mother  would  detain  her  to  learn  her  catechism.      It  is  needless  to 
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say  that,  though  Rosa  loved  pets,  the  parrot  was  not  one  of  her  favor- 
ites. She  came  of  a  family  of  artists.  Her  father,  Raymond  Bon- 
heur,  was  a  gifted  portrait  and  landscape  painter.  He  showed  great 
talent  and  carried  off  high  honors  in  his  youth,  but  worked  at  his  art 
under  great  discouragement  When  a  young  man,  he  was  obliged  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  giving  lessons  in  order  to  support 
his  feeble  and  aged  parents.  He  became  attached  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  a  charming  girl  named  Sophie  Marquis.  Her  family  opposed 
the  marriage  and  after  they  were  married  gave  the  couple  no  assist- 
ance. The  young  artist  was  compelled  to  continue  his  lessons  to  the 
neglect  of  his  painting.  It  is  Rosa's  belief  that  his  poverty  lost  an 
artist  of  great  ability  to  the  world. 

Rosalie  Bonheur,  or  Rosa,  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  was  bom 
in  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1822.  She  was  the  oldest  of  four  children. 
Of  these  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  Augustc,  became  distinguished 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  animals.  He  died  in  1884.  He  had 
exhibited  numerous  paintings  in  the  Paris  sal6ns  and  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.  His  most  distinguished  works 
are  "A  Herd  of  Cows"  and  "Before  the  Rain." 

The  younger,  Isidore,  is  a  sculptor  of  animals.  His  best  known 
piece  of  sculpture  is  the  "Tiger  Hunter." 

The  youngest  of  the  four,  Juliette,  married  Monsieur  Peyrol. 
She  is  also  a  painter  of  animals.  She  has  a  studio  over  her  husband's 
bronze  exhibition  rooms  and  always  signs  herself  "■  t'lh'e  deson ph-c," 
pupil  of  her  father.  She  has  two  sons  who  possess  the  family  talent 
in  a  large  measure. 

When  Rosa  was  about  four  years  old,  the  family  removed  from 
Bordeaux  to  Paris.  There  for  some  years  they  lived  through  trying 
times.  The  tyrannical  measures  of  the  king,  Charles  X.,  maddened 
the  excitable  French  people  and  brought  on  the  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  by  which  Charles  was  deposed  and  Louis  Phillippe  was  placed 
on  the  throne.  It  was  no  time  for  interest  in  art  or  the  sale  of  pic- 
tures. Raymond  Bonheur  was  obliged  again  to  devote  himself  to 
teaching,  and  even  then  could  scarcely  gain  a  living  for  his  family, 
though  the  mother  was  thrifty  and  assisted  by  giving  lessons  on  the 
piano  and  by  sewing.  Rosa  was  fond  of  lingering  in  her  father's  studio 
and  loved  to  cut  out  curious  paper  figures  and  try  modeling  in  clay. 
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She  was  intensely  fond  of  animals.  When  she  was  about  seven 
years  old  she  used  to  run  away  to  a  pork  shop  in  the  neighborhood 
to  see  a  wild  boar's  head,  frightfully  carved  in  wood,  which  did  duty 
as  a  sign.  Whenever  she  was  missed  from  home,  the  mother  would 
send  to  the  pork  shop,  and  there  Rosa  was  sure  to  be  found,  gazing 
enraptured  at  the  boar's  head  with  its  rude  carving  and  gaudy  paint- 
ing. She  is  said  to  have  revisited  the  place  a  few  years  ago.  The 
carving  and  the  paint  were  still  there,  but  the  charm,  alas,  had 
vanished. 

When  Rosa  was  eleven  years  old,  her  mother  died.  This,  she 
says,  was  the  greatest  sorrow  of  her  life.  She  and  her  two  brothers 
were  then  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  well-meaning  woman  called 
La  M^re  Catherine,  with  whom  they  remained  for  two  years,  while 
little  Juliette  remained  in  charge  of  some  old  family  friends.  During 
this  time,  Rosa  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to  school.  She  was 
actually  in  the  fields  most  of  the  time,  for  it  was  in  an  open  part 
of  the  city.  She  says  herself  that  she  never  spent  an  hour  of  fine 
weather  indoors  during  the  whole  time.  La  M^re  Catherine  seems 
to  have  been  a  good-hearted  woman  without  much  sense,  who  com- 
plained of  the  little  hoyden  and  scolded  her  but  could  not  find  any 
way  to  influence  her  except  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  the  good  woman  desired.  It  was  about  this  time  that  she 
first  saw  a  little  pale  faced  girl  wearing  a  green  shade  over  her 
eyes  and  a  comical  bonnet,  which  aroused  the  mirth  of  the  fun- 
loving  Rosa.  The  little  girl  was  Nathalie  Micas,  afterwards  her 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend.  She,  too,  became  an  artist,  and  her 
death  in   1889  was  a  blow  from  which  Rosa  was  long  in  recovering. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  father  was  married  again  to  a 
bright,  intelligent  woman,  and  the  children  were  brought  together 
under  the  home  roof.  The  boys,  however,  were  soon  placed  at 
school,  where  their  father  made  arrangements  to  pay  their  way  by 
giving  drawing  lessons.  There  were  no  free  schools  then  in  Paris 
as  there  are  with  us,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  had  small  chance 
for  education. 

Rosa  had  made  so  poor  use  of  her  opportunities  in  school  that 
her  father  thought  it  quite  useless  to  go  to  any  further  expense  for  her 
instruction.     But  it  was  necessary  she  should  learn  some  means  of 
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su|>portini4  herself  and  she  was  given  in  charge  of  a  seamstress  to  be 
taught  sewing, 

This  WHS  even  worse  than  school.     She  pricked  her  fingers  and 
brought  on  headaches  with  her  petulance  over  having  to  sit  still   and 
do  the'  djsagrecal>le  work.     The  seamstress's  husband  had  a  turning- 
lathe  in  the  next  room,      Rosa  liked  to  help  use  the  machine,    and 
flometimes  got  into  mischief  by  trying  to  manage  it  by  herself  when 
the  iii.iii  was  away.      Tliis  was  almost  her  only  pleasure,  and  when 
her  father  came  to  see  her  she  would  throw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and,  sobbing  as  if  to  break   her  heart,  would  beg  him   to  take    her 
away  from  the  hateful  place.      Siie  made  herself  almost  ill  with   her 
reljelhoti  and  continual  fretting.      She  was  born  with  the  soul  of  an 
artist,      k  was  not  right  for  her  to  spend  her  life  in  sewing,  and  she 
was  trying  to  find  the  path  that  Nature  had  designed  for  hen     She 
chd  not  know  what  this  path  was,  nor  how  to  reach  it,  and  so  the  poor 
child  fell  upon  a  very  disagreeable  way  of  managing  matters.      Her 
way  nuccceded  in  the  rncl.  but  it  was  uncomfortable  for  everybody 
c<»ncern(.'d  while  it  lasted.      But  we  will  not  find  too  much  fault  with 
her,  for  it  is  barely  possible  we  should  not  know  just  what  to  advise 
her  if  nhe  had  it  alt  to  do  over  again.      I  suppose  a  really  wise  person, 
Huch  a«  you  often   meet,  one  who  knows   exactly  what  other  people 
ought  to  do  every  time   the   clock  strikes,  woultl  understand  a  case 
like  this  at  once  and  would  ])robably  have  told   Mademoiselle  Rosa 
lo  dry  hiT  tears  and  take  up  her  hemming,  even  while  her  soul  was 
Htarving  for  hrr  beloved  woodland  ways  and  the  wild,   fresh  life  of 
Nature,  and  certainly  that  looks  like  the  reasonable  thing  and  would 
have  saved  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.      But  what,  meantime,  would  have 
become  of  th<*  artist  ."'      Would  Rosa  Honheur  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  ? 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  she  did  right.  I  am  rather  sure 
she  did  wrong.  But  all  this  goes  to  show  that  questions,  even  of 
common  morality,  are  not  always  so  simple  as  they  at  first  might 
aj>pear.  It  takts  head  as  welt  as  heart  to  know  how  to  behave  one- 
self and  how  to  settle  some  of  the  commonest  questions  of  everyday 
life.  And  this,  to  my  thinking,  is  one  reason  for  cultivating  our 
minds  and  trying  to  be  wise  as  well  as  good.  It  was  Charles  Kingsley, 
the  author  of  "  Water  Bat)ie.s,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best 
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books  I  know  for  children  of  all  ages  from  seven  to  seventy,  who 
wrote  the  beautiful  verse — 

**  Be  good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  <Llay  long. 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever. 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

I  love  to  repeat  the  stanza,  but  I  always  wonder  if  he  was  altogether 
ri^ht. 

Rosa's  father  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  in  a  place  where  she 
was  so  wretched,  and  he  took  her  away.  .  This  time  he  placed  her  in 
a  boardino^  school.  Here  the  spirit  of  mischief  made  her  a  leader 
among  her  mates.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  pranks  she  used  to 
play.  She  hked  to  draw  caricatures  of  the  teachers.  These  she 
would  cut  out  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  drawn  and  stick  the 
heads  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  bread  which  she  chewed  until  it 
became  a  paste.  It  may  be  imagined  that  these  swaying  paper  figures 
were  not  favorable  to  study  among  the  girls,  and  Mademoiselle  Rosa 
was  frequently  punished  by  being  kept  on  bread  and  water. 

Besides  the  punishments  which  she  so  often  underwent  and  the 
frequent  disgrace  .brought  upon  her  by  her  madcap  ways,  she  had 
another  source  of  trouble  in  this  school.  She  was  a  poor  girl  among 
rich  ones.  Her  clothing  was  coarse  and  scanty,  while  they  were 
dressed  in  silks.  They  had  silver  spoons  while  she  used  an  iron  one. 
This  difference  in  position  was  galling  to  the  high-spirited  and  sensi- 
tive girl.      She  was  very  unhappy. 

But  this  was  not  to  last  long,  for  one  day  a  sham  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Rosa  was  commander-in-chief.  The  small  army 
rushed  over  the  garden-beds  spreading  devastation  as  they  went,  and 
the  commander's  wooden  sword  bravely  slashed  down  the  enemy  in 
the  form  of  rose-bushes.  This  was  too  much  for  the  preceptress,  and 
the  "  Little  Hussar,"  as  she  was  called,  was  sent  home  to  her  father 

This  time  he  was  completely  discouraged  and  left  her  to  do  as 
she  pleased,  the  very  wisest  course,  as  she  soon  proved.  She  began 
drawing  and  modeling  in  her  father's  studio,  at  first  for  her  own 
amusement.  She  became  interested,  and  the  great  soul  of  the  artist 
began  to  dawn  within  her.      From  an  impulsive,  headstrong  girl  she 
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developed  rajiidly  into  a  woman  of  earnestness  and  determination. 
She  would  work  from  dawn  to  dark,  sometimes  forgetting  to  eat, 

Rosa's  father  began  to  understand  hen  He  commenced  seriously 
to  give  her  lessons.  He  was  the  only  teacher  in  art  she  ever  had. 
These  were  happy  days.  It  was  a  pleasant  family  picture, — the 
father,  the  two  sons  and  this  delicate,  fine-featured  daughter,  all 
working  together  so  happily  and  hopefully.  Rosa  would  sing  at  her 
ea.se!  from  morning  until  night.     -She  had  entered  upon  a  new  life. 

After  completing  a  thorough  course  under  the  instruction  of  her 
father,  she  began  to  go  daily  to  the  Louvre,  a  famous  art  gallery  in 
Paris  where  a  great  number  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world  are 
collected.  She  would  take  her  easel  and  sit  copying  from  the  old 
masters  until  she  would  forget  the  world  around  her.  She  began  to 
earn  money  from  the  sale  of  her  pictures,  and  so  became  a  useful 
member  of  the  family. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  Louvre  one  day  which  may  have 
been  the  first  suggestion  to  her  of  a  future  different  from  that  of  I 
others.  She  was  copying  a  celebrated  painting  called  Lfs  Bergcrs 
d'  ArcitiHc — Shepherds  of  Arcadia — when  an  old  gentleman  was 
attracted  to  look  at  her  work.  He  gazed  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 
then  left  her  with  the  prophecy,  "  Your  copy,  mon  enfant,  is  superb, 
faultless!  Persevere  as  you  have  begun,  and  1  prophesy  that  you  will 
be  a  grc!at  artist?"  No  one  knows  how  much  these  few  encouraging 
words  may  have  had  to  do  with  tlie  making  of  a  destiny. 

When  Mademoiselle  Rosa  was  about  seventeen  years  old.  she 
painted  a  goat.  This  gave  her  so  much  delight  that  she  began  to 
give  her  entire  attention  to  the  painting  of  animals.  Her  love  of  pets 
began  to  show  itself  more  than  ever.  The  Bonheur  family  were  then 
living  on  the  sixth  floor,  where  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for 
keeping  animals.  But  Rosa  had  a  pet  sheep  which  she  and  her 
brothers  used  as  a  model,  and  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  This  she 
managed  to  keep  for  some  time  in  her  sixth  floor  residence.  It  was 
not  a  mountain  sheep  and  was  not  skilled  in  climbing  stairs.  Conse- 
quently her  brother  Isidore  used  to  carry  it  down  on  his  back  nearly 
every  day  and  give  it  exercise  and  fresh  grass.  As  the  sheep  grew  to 
be  too  large  for  carrying,  it  is  related  that  he  made  a  pair  of  mittens 
for  its  hind  feet  to  prevent  the  noise  of  its  hoofs  from  disturbing  the 
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neighbors.  He  would  fasten  on  the  mittens  and  lead  the  animal  by 
its  fore  feet,  requiring  it  to  learn  the  difficult  art — for  a  sheefi — of 
climbing  stairs  with  half  its  usual  facilities  for  walkinj^  on  level  j^round 
One  day  the  poor  sheep  fell  over  the  balustrade  and  through  an  open 
landing,  into  the  rooms  of  a  neighbor.  The  family  had  mutton  for 
dinner,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Rosa  was  a  vegetarian  that  day, 
saying  she  "could  not  think  of  dining  with  a  playmate  when  thu* 
playmate  was  in  the  plat- 
ter." The  sheep  itself 
was  no  myth  and  the  car- 
r}'ing  up  and  down  stairs 
is  sufficiently  authenti- 
cated, but  for  the  mittens 
and  the  mutton,  I  am 
obliged  to  say,  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth,  that  I  have 
no  better  authority  than 
that  of  a  Chicago  news- 
paper. 

Rosa  was  too  poor  to 
buy  or  hire  animals  for 
models,  But  she  could 
and  did  walk  out  into  the 
country  where  there  were 
plenty  of  cows,  sheep  and 
other  domestic  animals, 
which  were  quite  willing 
to  be  painted  and  made 
no  charge  for  posing  in 
their  most  artistic  man- 
ner. She  thought  little 
of  a  ten-mile  walk  morning  and  evening  in  rain  or  mud,  and  a  lonj; 
day's  sketching  between. 

She  also  began  about  this  time  to  visit  the  slaughter-houses  in 
the  edge  of  the  city  for  the  same  purpose.  She  would  sit  on  a  bundlr 
of  hay  and  paint  from  morning  till  night.  She  made  a  thorough 
study  of  human  anatomy  by  means  of  charts  and  plates  and  obtained 
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the  different  parts  of  anim^ils  from  the  slaughter-houses  and  studied 
the  different  muscles  by  means  of  dissection. 

In  1841  she  exhibited  two  paintings  in  the  Fine  Arts'  Exhibition 
in  Paris,  one  a  group  of  a  goat  and  sheep,  the  other  a  group  of  rab- 
bits. In  1845  she  placed  twelve  paintings  on  exhibition,  witli  pictures 
by  her  father  and  her  eldest  brother  on  each  side.  The  next  year 
her  younger  brother  exhibited  some  sculpture,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  father  and  four  children  were  represented  together  in  their  work, 
the  younger  sister,  Juliette,  having  then  begun  her  artistic  career. 
In    1849  she    took    the  gold    medal    for  a  painting    called    "Cantal 


A    FAMOUS  PAINTING   CALLED    "PLOUGHING" — FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH. 


Oxen,"  Her  father  died  that  year  and  she  succeeded  him  in  the 
directorship  of  a  government  school  of  design,  a  post  which  had  been 
recently  given  him,  and  which  she  held  for  many  years. 

Her  two  greatest  works  are  the  ' '  Plowing  scene  in  the  Nivernais, " 
which  appeared  in  1849,  was  purchased  by  the  French  government, 
and  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  and  the  "Horse  Fair," 
exhibited  in  1853.  It  was  while  visiting  the  horse  markets  to  find 
models  for  her  studies  for  this  jiicture  that  she  first  adopted  male 
costume  to  shield  herself  from  comment  and  unpleasant  attentions. 
She  afterwards  formed  the  habit  of  wearing  it  in  the  studio  on  account 
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of  the  freedom  it  gave  her  for  drawing  and  modeling.  She  was  busy 
a  year  and  a  half  in  making  the  studies  for  this  great  picture.  The 
original  painting  is  now  in  New  York.  There  is  a  copy,  made  by  the 
artist  herself,  m  London. 

Rosa  Bonheur  had  four  paintings  on  exhibition  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  One  of  these  was  a  picture  of  a  flock 
of  sheep,  quietly  feeding  on  the  scanty  grass  in  a  rocky  pasture.  It 
was  loaned  by  General  Russell  A,  Alger  of  Detroit.  Another 
belonged  to  the  Jay  Gould  estate.      A  third  was  called   ' '  The  Over- 
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throw,"  and  represented  some  young  bullocks  on  a  stampede  of  the 
craziest  description.  In  their  haste  they  had  upset  some  sheep,  which 
were  paint(*d  with  much  spirit,  and  seemed  to  share  in  the  evident 
opinion  of  the  bullocks  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  But 
the  most  striking  of  the  four  was  "  The  King  of  the  Forest."  This 
was  a  splendid  buck  with  branching  horns  and  wide-open  startled 
eyes,  ga/.ing  anxiously,  as  if  he  suspected  his  kingdom  was  in  danger. 
It  was  a  superb  picture,  and  was  seldom  left  without  an  admiring 
crowd. 
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Rosa  Bonheur  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  quiet  little  village 
of  By  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Her  house  is  a  modest  brick 
mansion.  It  has  a  high  wall  around  it  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  in 
our  visit  to  this  part  of  France  if  we  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
give  us  admittance  to  the  gate.  The  ring  of  the  bell  will  be  answered 
tirst  by  the  barking  of  a  company  of  dogs  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
The  eagle  will  scream  out  a  doubtful  wx'lcome,  and  a  parrot  will  do  his 
noisy  best  to  repel  invasion.  A  white-capped  maid  will  admit  us  with 
some  caution.  A  chamois  from  the  Alps  is  feeding  in  a  wire  enclosure. 
There  is  a  park  not  far  away  for  sheep  and  deer. 


>^ 


Swrys, 


THE   HORSE    F.UR. 

A  writer  in  the  Century  a  few  years  ago,  who  was  happy  enough 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  home  of  the  artist,  found  the  mistress  of 
the  abode  on  the  grounds  near  the  gate.  A  sheep  was  undergoing 
the  process  of  shearing  as  a  study  for  the  artist,  who  wore  her  cus- 
tomary blue  blouse  with  a  white  collar  fastened  with  one  pearl  button. 
Pantaloons  completed  the  costume.  Her  features  were  described  as 
delicate  and  clearly  cut.  Her  gray  hair  was  short  and  parted  at  the 
side.  Her  eyes  were  still  superbly  black.  She  changed  her  costume 
before  dinner,  donning  a  velvet  jacket  with  a  touch  of  white  at  the 
throat,  and  a  rather  short  and  perfectly  plain  skirt.  She  never  makes 
any  compromises  to  fashion.      Life  is  too  short  for  that. 
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Her  favorite  and  usually  her  only  ornament  was  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  which  was  bestowed  on  her  in  a  very  curious  man- 
ner. She  was  declared  worthy  of  this  decoration,  but  the  gallant 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  afraid  to  bestow  it  because  it  had  never  yet 
been  given  to  a  woman.  But  in  1865  he  left  the  country  for  a  time 
in  charge  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  as  Regent.  The  Empress  one 
day  drove  over  to  the  village  of  By  and  alighted  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  artist.  "Mademoiselle!  mademoiselle!"  cried  the  maid,  "Her 
Majesty,  the  Empress ! "  Mademoiselle  threw  a  skirt  over  her 
trousers  and  slipped  on  a  velvet  jacket  just  in  time  to  greet  her  royal 
visitor.  "I  have  here,"  the  Empress  said,  "a  little  jewel  which  I 
bring  you  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  who  authorized  me  to  avail 
myself  of  the  last  day  of  my  Regency  to  announce  to  you  your  nom- 
ination to  the  Legion  of  Honor."  She  then  pinned  the  ribbon  of 
the  cross  to  the  velvet  jacket  of  the  artist,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  cheek  and  was  gone. 

The  wife  of  the  grocer  near  by  gives  a  piquant  account  of  the 
dash  made  by  the  Prussian  soldiers  into  this  region  in  1870. 
A  few  of  them  came  to  Champagne,  just  across  the  river  from  By. 
The  grocer  and  a  few  others  had  brought  out  their  shotguns,  when 
Rosa,  who  is  a  fine  hunter,  appeared  with  hers.  "  How  many  are 
there?  "  she  asked.  "  Oh,  if  there  are  only  three  or  four  we  can  take 
care  of  them."  The  next  day  a  larger  force  came,  but  the  command- 
ing officer  gave  orders  that  the  property  of  the  artist  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

Rosa  Bonheur  lived  to  the  good  age  of  seventy-seven.  Her  death 
occurred  in  June  1899.  She  began  a  poor  girl  and  died  the  greatest 
woman  artist  that  ever  lived.  At  her  death  she  was  as  fond  of  ani- 
mals as  ever.  Her  home  has  always  been  "an  asylum"  for  stray 
dogs.  The  deer  in  the  park  rubbed  their  noses  against  her  as  she 
passed  and  asked  in  their  way  to  be  caressed.  In  order  to  make 
one's  self  loved  by  wild  animals,  she  said  "we"  must  love  them.  She 
had  no  fear  of  even  the  wildest. 

She  once  had  a  grown  lioness  as  a  model  and  friend.  The  death 
of  the  lioness  has  been  thus  touchingly  described:  "When  a  big  lioness 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  painter,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  By,  the 
creature's  tongue,  rough  as  a  rasp,  feebly  licked,  and  the  huge  claws 
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closely  held>  through  the  death  agony,  the  kind   hands  of  her  she 
loved — these  last  caresses  seeming  to  say,  '  Do  not  abandon  me! 

She  was  much  respected  and  loved  by  the  peasants  of  her  village 
as  well  as  by  the  cultured  lovers  of  art  the  world  over.  The  peasants 
were  proud  to  bring  her  a  sheep  or  a  goat  from  their  barnyards,  and 
if  she  had  painted  one  of  their  gifts,  or,  better  still,  one  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  would  tell  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  wonder  and 
reverence — and  this  simple  affection  was  to  her  no  small  part  ol  the 
world's  love  for  the  modest  unassuming  woman  who  by  severe  toil 
and  determination  and  the  force  of  her  genius,  has  taken  high  rank 
among  the  world's  great  artists. 


HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW 


THE  POET  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


"Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer  ; 
Or  tears  from  the  eyeUds  start. 


— Longfellow. 


t\(*AJ  /HO  does  not  remember  and  hold  in  his  heart  the   "  Craigie 
house"  in    Cambridge,    Massachusetts,  that  old   colonial 
mansion,  the  headquarters  of  war  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  and  for  nine  months  the  home  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington,  since  consecrated  again  for  the  English-speak- 
ing world  as  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow? 

A  tall  hedge  of  lilacs  shuts  out  the  dust  of  Brattle  street  and 
shuts  in  the  quiet  of  green  lawns  with  two  grassy  terraces  and  one  or 
two  stately  elms.  The  house  is  large  and  old-fashioned  and  painted 
white  and  buff.  A  great  old-time  knocker  still  holds  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  door,  though  there  is  a  modern  bell  below  for  practical 
use.  The  large  front  room  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  was  once 
General  Washington's  reception  room,  Mr.  Longfellow  used  it  as  a 
study.  On  the  left  is  the  room  used  as  a  drawing-room  both  in 
the  days  of  Mrs.  Longfellow  and  of  Martha  Washington-  The 
house  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Alice  Longfellow,  once  little  Alice,  one 
of  the  ' '  blued-eyed  banditti  "  of  the  poet's  lines  in  ' '  The  Children's 
Hour, " 

"  Froa  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Aiice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair." 
J79 
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The  master  of  the  house  had  long  been  gone  when  it  became  my 
privilege  to  make  pilf^rinnage  to  the  spot,  but  his  presence  even  then 
was  like  a  Hving  reahty,  and  it  seemed  every  moment  as  if  the  white- 
haired  poet  must  appear  on  the  broad  veranda  with  the  ancient 
jjjracious  welcome  which  it-  was  his  custom  to  bestow  on  visitors. 

The  open  grounds  in  front  on  the  opposite  side  of  Brattle  street 
have  been  made  a  Longfellow  memorial  park,  and  give  a  broad  view 
of  the  river  Charles  where  he  begins  to  ' '  write  the  last  letter  of  his 
name." 

But  this  is  only  one  of  many  spots  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet  whom  we  scarcely  dare  call  American  because  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  has  made  him  theirs  as  much  as  he  is  ours  by  their 
love  and  appreciation, — for  everything  one  learns  to  love  is  his  own 
forevermore. 

A  little  farther  along  on  Brattle  street  is  the  beautiful  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  where  our  poet  rests,  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
his  brother  poet  Lowell  sleeps,  and  Lowell's  baby  daughter,  the  little 
girl  of  "The  First  Snowfall."  lies  cradled  in  her 

"  Mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood." 

If  we  pursue  our  Lon>;fel!ow  pilgrimage  we  must  go  next  to 
his  birthplace  in  Portland,  Maine.  We  may  go  by  steamer  or  by 
train,  and  we  choose  to  go  by  sea— no  other  way  to  look  your  first 

upon 

"  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea," 

now  made  a  shrine   forever  by  the  poet's  song  in  its  honon    "My 
Lost  Youth. "     The  old  square  house  where  he  was  born  is  still  there, 
and  the  brick  building,  which  later  became  his  home,  still  looks  out 
upon  the  quiet  Casco  Bay,  guarding  the  hundreds  of  green  islands  of 
which  Longfellow  sings — 

"And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  beautiful  scene. 

The  Portland  of  Longfellow's  childhood  was  a  much  more  lively 
and  thriving  town  than  the  present  city.     Eighty  years  ago,  when 
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Longfellow  was  a  bov,  Portland  Harbor  was  crowded  with  ships  from 
many  foreign  countries,  and  many  strange  languages  were  heard  at 
times  in  Portland  streets;  and  a  boy  awake  with  curiosity  might 
learn  many  things  about  the  distant  world  without  leaving  Casco 
Bay.  How  all  these  busy  scenes  became  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
child  poet  and  colored  his  dreams  with  visions,  we  may  learn  from 
his  lines: 

"  I  retn«jinbi5r  the  black  wharves  and  tlvc  ships, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free  ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea." 

Rut  we  must  go  for  a  walk  in  Deerings  woods,  where  the  poet 
wandered  when  a  boy.  On  our  way  through  the  quiet  Portland 
streets  we  come  upon  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  in  one 
of  the  i)ublic  stjuares.  A  little  beyond  the  town  we  come  out  upon  a 
fine  oak  grove — 

"And  Deering's  woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  hiiart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 
I  hnd  my  lost  youth  again. 
And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song. 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still; 
A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

He  showed  his  love  for  Portland  in  other  ways,  for  he  visited  it 
every  year  as  long  as  he  hved. 

But  there  are  LiMigfellow  shrines  where  our  poet  has  never  been 
in  the  bc^dy.  for  he  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  seeing  with  his  inind,  and 
has  described  places  he  has  never  visited  far  better  than  many  a 
tourist  who  has  gone  there  by  rail  and  tramped  all  over  the  grass  and 
carried  off  bits  of  everything  that  could  be  chipped  off  or  dug  up  by 
the  roots  for  souvenirs.  We  have  plenty — and  more — of  travelers 
who  go  from  end  to  end  of  Nova  Scotia  every  summer  and  write 
home  what  they  see.  But  when  we  want  to  get  the  very  breath  of 
"Acadia,"  with  its   "  fore.st  priirieval,"  its  grassy  dykes  and  sweet 
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salt  air,  we  read  '  •  Evangeline, "  written  by  Longfellow,  who  was 
never  there  in  his  life  except  in  spirit.  And  when  you  go  and  sit  in 
the  shade  of  the  '*  Evangeline  willows"  in  what  was  once  "the  little 
village  of  Grand  Pr^, "  as  I  did  one  summer  day.  long,  too  long  ago. 
or  climb  the  wild-rose  covered  ridge  above  and  look  down  upon  the 
Gaspereau  river  to  the  south  or  out  across  the  Basin  of  Minas  to  old 
Blomidon,  no  matter  how  many  times  you  have  read  "Evangeline" 
you  will  have  to  read  it  all  over  again,  and  any  other  book  or  any 
other  company — almost  any  other — -will  be  an  intrusion. 

And  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  when  you  are  travel- 
ing in  France  and  Italy,  and  by  and  by  in  Spain,  when  the  trouble 
is  over  and  we  are  friends  again  with  the  Spaniards,  you  must  take 
with  you  a  tittle  pocket  copy  of  Longfellow's  "Outre-Mer" — Beyond 
the  Sea,  And  going  dt)wn  the  Rhine,  I  am  told — and  I  can  well 
believe  it — you  will  do  very  well  with  no  other  guide  book  than  his 
"  Hyperion,"  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  to  please  Miss  Fanny 
Appleton,  the  girl  he  wanted  to  marry.  Perhaps  she  was  Mary  Ash- 
burton,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  for  Paul  Flemming  was  the  hero, 
and  Mr.  Longfellow  once  said  of  him  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Tina's,  "  He  was  what  I  thought  I  might  have  been:  but  I 
never" — and  he  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand  and  never  finished  the 
sentence.  It  seems  a  little  strange  he  should  have  said  so  much  to  a 
newspaper  man,  but  perhaps  he  forgot  himself.  And  doubtless  even 
a  man  so  noble  and  fine  as  he  had  .something  still  nobler  and  finer  in 
his  thought  that  he  wanted  to  be  and  never  was. 

But  Miss  Appleton  was  persuaded — though  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  book  hindered  or  helped— and  they  lived  together  very 
happily  for  many  years. 

And  now  I  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  say  that  Long- 
fellow was  born  February  27.  1807.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  kindly 
spirit  and  charming  manners.  His  mother  was  a  beautiful  woman. 
cheerful,  gentle  and  religious.  Henry  was  the  second  of  a  family  of 
eight  children. 

Henry  Wadsworth  was  five  years  old  when  the  second  war  with 
England  broke  out,  and  one  of  the  first  items  recorded  in  his  history 
is  that  he  carried  a  tin  gun  and  laid  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
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He  is  said  to  have  been  a  lively  boy  with  bright  blue  eyes,  chestnut 
hair,  and  rosy  cheeks;  eager,  quicktempered,  but  quickly  repentant — 
"the  sunlight  of  the  house;" — "true,  high-minded  and  noble."  is 
the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters,  "never  a  mean  thought  or  act. 
Injustice  in  any  shape  he  could  not  brook."  He  loved  to  wander 
in  the  woods,  and  once  he  shot  a  robin.  But  he  came  home  with 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  so  grieved  that  he  never  again  pointed  a  gun 
at  a  bird. 

He  was  fond  of  the  circus,  and  liked  to  imitate  it  at  home.  It 
is  amusing  to  think  of  our  poet  performing  "feats  of  grand  and 
lofty  tumbling  "  and  horsemanship.  The  horse  was  a  wooden  one, 
and  is  said  to  have  lost  his  head  in  consequence  of  a  tumble  on  the 
part  of  his  daring  rider. 

His  first  school  was  in  a  little  brick  schoolhouse  and  was  kept  by 
an  old  lady  called  "  Marm  Fellows."  He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Portland  Academy.  Fie  was  fond  of  reading  the  best  books  and 
began  early  to  turn  his  attention  to  poetry.  Every  one  knows  the 
story  of  his  first  poem,   "  Mr.  Finney's  Turnip,"  beginning, 

"  Mr.  Finney  had  a  turnip, 
And  it  grew,  and  it  grew; 
And  it  grew  behind  the  barn. 
And  the  turnip  did  no  harm." 

But,  alas  for  the  poem,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  once  questioned 
about  it  and  modestly  denied  its  authorship.  He  did,  however, 
begin  to  write  poems  when  very  young,  and  seems  to  have  pub- 
lished several  in  the  local  papers  "before  he  was  fourteen.  The 
very  first  that  was  ever  published  was  printed  when  he  was  ten  years 
old.  It  looked  beautiful  in  print,  and  he  said  of  it  many  years 
after,  "  I  don't  think  any  other  literary  success  in  my  life  has  made 
me  quite  so  happy  since." 

.\t  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  where  he  remained  four  years  and  graduated  with  high 
honors,  being  second  in  a  class  of  thirty-seven.  During  his  college 
years  he  often  contributed  poems  to  a  magazine  called  the  United 
States  Literary  Gazette,  and  was  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  apiece. 
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Literature  was  calling  liim  with  a  voice  which  he  could  not  mis- 
understand. But  his  father  wished  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  law. 
Sometime  during  his  last  year  in  college,  he  wrote  thus  to  his  father: 
"  I  most  eagerly  aspire  after  future  eminence  in  literature;  my  whole 
soul  burns  ardently  for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought  centers  in  it." 
He  begged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  study  one  year  at  Harvard 
University,  believing  that  he  could  in  that  time  do  something  to 
prove  that  he  was  by  nature  fitted  for  a  writer.  But  his  father  was 
unwilling  or  unable — probably  the  latter — to  grant  the  request,  and 
after  graduating  he  began  to  study  law  in  his  father's  office.  But 
when,  the  next  year,  Bowdoin  College  offered  him  a  professorship  in 
modern  languages  on  condition  that  he  should  first  study  one  year 
in  Europe,  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer.  He  was  then  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  set  out  almost  immediately  for  Europe 
and  remained  there  nearly  four  years  instead  of  one,  studying  the 
languages  and  literature  in  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Spain.  In 
1829  he  returned  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Bowdoin  College. 

The  department  was  a  new  one,  for  in  those  days  Greek  and 
Latin  were  the  only  languages  usually  taught,  and  he  had  to  write  his 
own  text-books.  He  was  also  preparing  *'  Outre-Mer,"  a  product  of 
his  European  travels,  for  publication.  This  he  sold  to  Harper  and 
Brothers  for  five  hundred  dollars.  But  with  all  this  he  did  not 
neglect  his  college  duties.     He  was  very  popular  among  the  students. 

His  manner  was  exceedingly  courteous  with  a  courtesy  that  came 
from  the  heart.  He  had  a  quick  sense  of  humor  which  he  could 
make  use  of  in  verse  when  he  chose.  He  once  went  to  Boston  and 
called  upon  Miss  Sumner,  a  cousin  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  wore  a 
pair  of  squeaking  boots.  When  he  went  away  he  left  the  following 
verse  behind  him: 

"  I  knew  by  the  boots  that  so  terribly  creakedf 
Aluiig  the  front  entry,  a  stranger  was  near; 
I  said,  if  there's  grease  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
My  friend  from  the  East  stands  in  need  of  it  here," 


He  once  staid  with  his  friend  Mr.  Appleton  at  a  hotel  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  The  rooms  were  not  very  comfortable  and  the  bills 
were  unreasonable.     Mr.  Longfellow  wrote  beneath  his  name  on  the 
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hotel  register  the  following   lines,    which  may  have  cheapened    his 
autograph  in  the  eyes  of  the  hotel  manager: 

"  Beware  of  the  Raven  of  Ziirich! 
'Tis  a  bird  of  omen  ill. 
With  a  noisy  and  an  unclean  nest, 
And  a  very,  very  long  bill." 

And  once  in  his  life  at  least  he  wrote  a  parody.  It  was  on  one 
of  his  own  verses  and  so  there  is  no  one  to  find  fault.  His  son 
Charles  had  started  one  day  to  go  over  to  Lynn  in  an  open  boat  and 
had  been  capsized.  He  reached  Lynn  with  clothes  soaked  in  salt 
water  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  suit  from  his  friends  to  wear  until 
his  own  were  dry.  Among  the  other  articles  was  a  pair  of  slippers, 
which  he  wore  home.  These  were  returned  a  few  days  later  by  his 
father.  Mr.  Longfellow,  with  these  appropriate  lines: 

"  Slippers  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailiiifj  o'er  the  bay  of  Lynn, 
A  forlorn  or  shipwrecked  nephew, 
Seeing,  may  purloin  again." 

In  1 83 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Potter,  a  Portland  girl  of 
lovely  character,  but  she  lived  only  four  years  after  her  marriage. 
It  was  in  reference  to  her  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful  poem,  "  Foot- 
steps of  Angels." 

In  1834,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  offered  a  professorship  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Harvard  University.  He  accepted  the  position  and 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Europe  for  another  year  and  a  half  of  study. 
He  took  his  young  wife  with  him  and  she  died  in  Holland.  He 
returned  in  1836  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  Harvard, 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  began  to  live  in  the  Craigie  house, 
first  as  a  lodger  with  Mrs.  Craigie,  who  then  owned  and  occupied  it. 
She  was  a  quaint  old  lady  and  a  great  student,  kind-hearted  but  very 
peculiar.  When  Mr.  Longfellow  called  to  engage  rooms,  she  .drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  replied,  '*  I  lodge  students  no  longer. " 
He  told  her  he  was  a  professor  and  she  then  showed  him  the  house. 
As  she  shut  the  door  of  each  room  she  remarked,  "But  you  can't 
have  that. "     At  last  she  took  him  to  a  room  which  she  said  had  been 
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General  Washington's.  "This, "she  said,  "you  can  have."  The 
room  was  ornamented  with  gay  Dutch  tiles.  The  Crai^ic  house  was 
henceforth  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  h'fe.  After  his  second  mar- 
riage he  became  its  owner,  and  the  room  given  him  by  Mrs.  Craigie 
when  he  first  became  an  inmate  of  her  hijuse  was  tnade  the  nursery 
for  his  children.  He  refers  to  it  and  describes  the  Dutch  tiles  in  his 
poem  "To  a  Child." 

It  must  have  been  a  rare  privilege  to  have  been  a  member  of  one 
of  his  classes  in  Harvard.  His  business  was  to  superintend  the 
teaching  of  five  or  six  under-profcssors  in  the  modern  languages  and 
literature.  He  visited  the  classes  often  and  frequently  took  charge 
of  the  recitations.  The  students  were  always  glad  when  he  came 
in.  Some  one  has  said,  "My  idea  of  a  university  is  to  sit  on  one 
end  of  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other."  It  must  have  been 
like  that  when  Professor  Longfellow  came  in.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  the  author  of  "A  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and  scores  of 
other  charming  tales,  was  one  of  his  students,  and  still  loves  to 
tell  how  delightful  it  was.  Mr.  Longfellow  would  read  them  bal- 
lads or  other  poems  in  German  or  Spanish  or  French  or  Italian,  and 
they  would  read  them  to  him  again.  He  was  a  beautiful  reader  an  1 
they  would  forget  they  were  in  a  class  room.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  only  being  entertained,  but  before  they  knew  how  it  was  done, 
they  would  know  the  poems  by  heart.  His  French  was  like  that  of  a 
Parisian,  and  he  spoke  all  the  modern  European  languages  fluently. 

In  1S43  he  married  Miss  Appleton.  They  had  five  children,  all 
of  whom  are  still  living.  Edith,  who  married  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Alice,  Annie  Allegra,  Ernest  and  Charles. 

He  kept  his  professorshiji  in  Harvard  until  1S54,  when  he 
resigned  in  order  to  give  himself  wholly  to  literary  work. 

In  1 86 1  occurred  the  sad  death  of  his  wife.  Her  clothing  caught 
fire  from  a  wax  taper  which  she  was  using  to  seal  a  letter.  Her  light 
summer  dress  was  all  in  flames  before  help  could  reach  her  and  she 
died  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  badly  burned  in  trying  to 
save  her.  He  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  death.  It 
made  an  old  man  of  him. 

He  went  to  Europe  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  in  1869,  and 
spent  a  little   more  than  a  year.     After  that  he  rarely  left  home 
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except  to  go  into  Boston,  or  to  Portland  for  his  yearly  visit,  or  to  his 
cottage  on  the  seashore  at  Nahant,  where  he  spent  his  summers. 
He  died  in   1882. 

Longfellow  was  always  a  lover  of  children,  as  many  of  his  poems 
show,  especially  "The  Children's  Hour."  The  children  of  Cam- 
bridge knew  and  loved  their  poet  friend,  and  one  of  the  happiest 
occasions  of  his  later  life  was  on  his  seventy-second  birthday  when 
they  presented  him  with  the  chestnut  arm-chair  made  from  the 
"spreading  chestnut  tree"  which  had  stood  in  front  of  the  village 
smithy  in  Cambridge,  to  which  Longfellow  referred  in  "The  Village 
Blacksmith. "  The  old  tree,  already  dying,  had  to  go  to  make  way 
for  the  widening  of  the  street,  and  the  children  gave  the  money  to 
build  the  chair  from  its  wood.  It  was  ornamented  with  beautiful 
carvings  of  horse-chestnut  leaves,  blossoms  and  burrs.  These  lines 
from  the  poem  were  carved  around  the  seat: 

"  And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door: 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fjy 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor." 

Below  the  green  leather  cushion  there  is  a  brass  plate  with  an 
inscription  to  the  poet  from  the  children. 

Longfellow  seldom  wrote  a  poem  for  a  special  occasion,  but  he 
wrote  one  \<y\:  this,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
Two  stanzas  of  it  are  as  follows: 

"  Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 
This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine, 
Can  I  proclaim  it  mine? 


And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for  me 

This  day  a  jubilee, 
And  to  my  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten 

Brought  back  my  youth  again." 
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His  last  birthday  before  he  died  was  made  Longfellow  day  in 
many  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  stories  about  his  kindness  to  individual 
children.  I  should  like  to  tell  them  all,  but  have  space  for  only  one. 
Which  shall  it  be,  I  wonder  ? 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  once  showing  a  party  of  ladies  and  {gentle- 
men through  the  historic  Craigie  house,  now  quite  as  much  Juved  for 
its  memories  of  Longfellow  as  of  Washington.  All  of  the  company 
had  been  introduced  to  the  host  with  the  exception  of  one  little  boy, 
whom  his  elders  seemed  to  think  quite  too  small  to  be  introduced  to 
so  great  a  man.  But  Mr.  Longfellow  did  not  think  so,  and  he  shook 
the  boy's  hand  "  with  a  more  cordial  greeting  even  than  he  had  given 
to  the  rest  of  the  company."  The  boy  is  a  man  now,  but  he  still 
remembers  gratefully  this  act  of  the  kind  poet.  Another  has  said, 
"He  seemed  to  consider  the  happiness  of  the  young  as  something 
sacred. " 

He  had  many  visitors  at  Craigie  house.  He  was  always  kind  to 
strangers,  even  if  they  came  without  letters  of  introduction.  Two 
young  ladies  from  Iowa  once  visiting  in  Boston  wrote  to  him  telling 
him  how  they  loved  his  poems  and  how  much  they  wanted  to  see 
him.  He  answered  the  letter  immediately,  appointing  a  day  for  them 
to  come  to  see  him. 

A  shy  young  girl  was  calling  one  day  with  a  friend.  She  was  so 
overcome  with  bashfulness  and  emotion  that  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
The  poet  paid  no  attention  to  his  other  visitors  until  he  had  made 
her  feel  entirely  at  home. 

Some  of  these  visits  had  their  comical  side,  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
could  see  this  as  well  as  another.  He  used  to  like  to  tell  a  story  of 
an  Englishman  who  came  to  see  him.  ' '  Is  this  Mr.  Longfellow  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "Well,  sir,  as  you  have  no  ruins  in  your  country.  I 
thought"' — beginning  to  stammer,  "I  thought  I  would  call  and 
see  you." 

Mary  Anderson,  the  actress,  published  a  newspaper  article  a  few 
years'  ago  in  which  she  recalled  the  advice  given  her  by  Longfellow 
years  ago  and  which  she  has  ever  since  tried  to  follow.  "  See  some 
good  picture,"  he  said,  "in  Nature  if  possible,  or  on  canvas,  hear  a 
page  of  the  best  music,  or  read  a  great  poem  daily.     You  will  always 
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find  2.  free  half  hour  for  one  or  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
your  mind  will  shine  with  such  an  accumulation  of  jewels  as  to  astonish 
even  yourself." 

She  also  repeated  a  story  of  an  occasion  when  she  attended  an 
opera  with  him  in  Boston.  He  had  brought  her  some  flowers  and 
some  unknown  person  had  also  sent  a  bouquet  to  the  box  for  her. 
She  did  not  pick  these  up,  but  continued  to  hold  Mr.  Longfellow's 
until  he  insisted  upon  her  doing  otherwise.  "  Put  down  my  simple 
ones,"  he  said,  "and  take  up  those  beautiful  flowers.  It  will  gratify 
the  giver,  who  is  no  doubt  in  the  house;  try  never  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  pleasure.  It  will  make  you  happier  and  better." 
The  words  were  like  himself. 

But  his  kindness  did  not  end  with  kind  words.  Poor  neighbors 
in  Cambridge  had  him  to  thank  for  many  a  load  of  coal,  and  many  a 
boy  and  girl  struggling  for  an  education  received  aid  more  costly  than 
encouraging  words.  A  poor  girl,  a  stranger,  received,  without  asking, 
a  check  to  enable  her  to  go  on  with  her  studies.  Another,  studying 
music  in  Italy  and  just  about  to  come  home  for  lack  of  money, 
received  from  him  at  Christmas  time  "only  a  little  New  Year's  gift 
that  would  serve  to  buy  gloves/'  he  said.  "Did  he  know,"  she 
asked,  "that  it  was  bread,  not  gloves,  I  feared  I  shquld  need  and 
which  his  generous  gift  supplied?  " 

So  his  kind  words  and  deeds  went  out  to  touch  human  lives  with 
tenderness.  And  su  his  poems  went  too,  the  world  over,  as  if  they 
were  living  things,  with  their  messages  of  hope  and  blessing.  A 
classmate  of  Charles  Sumner's  once  said.  "I  think  I  may  say  that 
Longfellow's  •  Psalm  of  Life  '  saved  me  from  suicide.  I  first  found  it 
on  a  scrap  of  newspaper,  in  the  hands  of  two  Irishwomen,  soiled  and 
worn;  and  I  was  touched  at  once  by  it." 

The  same  poem  has  been  translated  into  Chinese.  The  work 
was  done  by  a  Chinese  scholar,  an  admirer  of  the  poet,  who  had  the 
poem  inscribed  on  a  handsome  fan  in  Chinese  letters,  and  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Longfellow.  And  an  Englishman  has  translated  it  back  again 
into  English.     This  re-translation  is  very  curious. 

His  poems  are  more  widely  read  to-day  than  ever.  And  so,  in 
a  very  true  and  high  sense  we  may  say  that  he  is  more  alive  to-day 
than  ever  before. 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

THE  QUAKER  POET  AND  PHILANTHROPIST 

"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan! 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy; 
1  was  once  a  barefoot  lx)y." 


— John  G.  Whiltier. 


•  LJ  roomy,  old-fashioned  farm-house  near  the  city  of  Haverhill. 
0J  X  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  poet  Whittier  was  born  December  17, 
1807,  still  stands,  well  cared  for  by  its  occupants,  as  well  for  his  sake  as 
their  own.  At  that  early  day  the  house  was  surrounded  by  forest  on  every 
side  but  one,  where  a  gap  in  the  woods  revealed  an  expanse  of  those  Hat  and 
verdant  meadows  which  are  so  common  along  the  New  England  coast. 
Hrooks  of  some  brearllh  and  volume  coursed  through  these  meadows  to  the 
Mcrriniac,  turning  mills  on  their  way,  and  giving  to  the  farmers'  boys  nooks 
and  reaches  for  bathing  and  fishing.  The  ocean  was  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  its  roaring  could  be  lieard  on  stormy  nights. 

No  poet  ever  enjoyed  a  training  and  education  better  adapted  to 
strengthen  his  character  and  develop  his  powers.  His  home,  though  it 
contained  no  single  article  of  value,  was  not  wanting  in  any  requisite  for 
health,  comfort,  or  dignity.  Tlie  farm  was  neither  large  nor  highly  pro- 
ductive, but  it  sufficed,  and  during  the  long  winters  the  family  revenues  were 
increased  by  some  kind  of  in-door  industry  suited  to  the  place  and  season. 
The  making  of  shoes  sometimes  employed  the  elders,  while  the  boys  did 
the  work  of  the  barn,  and  brought  home  from  the  meadows  "the  sharp, 
sickle-edged  grass"  which  the  young  cattle  would  eat  in  mid-winter  when  the 
bitter  cold  had  given  them  an  appetite  for  almost  anything  that  grew.  The 
poet  himself  has  told  us  of  the  wonder  and  terror  of  those  wide  and  perilous 
meadows,  over  which  he  so  often  rambled  and  toiled  in  early  life.  They 
were  full  of  snakes— striped,  green,  dingy  water-snakes,  adders,  and  black 
snakes — creatures  of  which  he  had  "an  almost  Irish  hatred."  On  one  occa- 
sion he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  score  of  great  black  snakes,  holding 
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their  "wicked  meeting"  (in  ilie  niarj^in  of  a  spruig.  "()iie  glinijisc  at  Iheii* 
fierce,  sliining  liea<ls  in  the  sunshine"  was  sufficient  to  send  the  boy  at  full 
speed  toward  the  nearest  upland.  But  the  snakes,  as  frightened  as  himself, 
lied  for  safety  to  the  same  knoll.  He  saw  tlie  dark  monsters  following  close 
at  his  lieels.  ami  he  had  to  step  aside  m  let  them  glide  into  the  cover  of  the 
bushes. 

His  brother,  his  sister  am!  himself  were  thoroughly  iniu'cd  to  honest, 
homely,  interesting  labor.  This  was  the  liasis  of  his  training,  and. that  which 
adilcd  zest  and  value  to  all  the  rest.  Fiut  we  must  look  within  the  house  for 
the  strenuous. inspiring  influences  \v!iich  rendered  this  rough  and  lonely  farm 
tlie  nurse  of  those  high  ipialities  which  fitted  him  for  his  unique  career. 
The  father,  "a  ]ir<jnrpt.  decisive  man."  withuut  marked  intetlectual  tastes, 
inherited  an  ample  share  of  those  moral  t]ualities  which  enabled  his  Ouaker 
ancestors  to  endure  and  to  iriumph.  His  gentler  Ouaker  faith  delivered  Ins 
children  from  the  severe  theology  and  the  repressive  Sabbatarian  habits  of 
their  Purilan  neighbors.  His  mother,  of  like  mind  in  essentials,  encouraged 
her  boy  in  all  his  efforts  after  intellectual  things,  and  coimtenanced  his  early 
attem]>ts  at  coni]>osition.  which  were  regarded  by  his  father  as  a  waste  of 
lime.  His  mother  possessed  much  of  that  natural  llucncy.  that  natural  mas- 
tery over  words,  as  well  as  the  ])oetic  sense,  which  early  showed  themselves 
in  her  hoy.  Slie  knew  Ik)w  to  relate  in  rich  and  pictnrcstpie  language  tliL 
story  of  her  early  days,  as  well  as  the  Mies  she  remembered. 

It  '^o  chanced  that  every  member  of  ibis  somewhat  numerous  house- 
hold was  a  gootl  teller  of  stories,  such  as  were  ritte<l  to  kindle  and  impress  a 
susceptible  boy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  hinrself  was  not  more  abundantly  nor 
more  suitably  nourished  u[ion  stories  than  tliis  busy  Ouaker  lad.  His  father 
had  a  stock  of  tales  of  youthful  travel  in  Canada,  antl  could  tell  of  his  adven- 
tures with  wild  men  and  wihl  beasts,  as  well  as  of  his  abode  in  French  vil- 
lages. .\n  uncle  who  live<!  with  them  bad  stories  of  hunting  and  lishing,  of 
witchcraft  and  ghosts.  Often  he  listened  at  his  father's  fireside  t"  that 
strange  Harriet  Livermore.  of  Xew  Hami)shire.  a  fanatic  of  geniiis.  who 
traversed  the  earth  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Second  .\dvenl.  who  lived 
for  a  while  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  became  al  length  the  prophetess 
of  n  tribe  of  .■Xrahs. 

With  the  Whitlier  family  hoarded  the  district  sclloohna^ter.  Joshua 
Coffin,  one  of  the  most  assiduous  collectors  of  ancient  legends,  facts  ami 
documents  ever  known  in  Xew  Englan<l.  The  poet  attended  his  schov>I  and 
imbibed  from  him  his  taste  for  the  antiquities  of  his  native  region.  Coflfin 
was  a  humorist,  too.  and  told  his  scholars  many  a  comic  talc.  To  crown  his 
merits  a?,  a  teacher  of  John  (ireenleaf  Whitlier,  he  was  a  i)assionate  Aboli- 
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Besides  the  gcntic  and  stodioos 
seventy  years  ago.  to  nse  the  poet's  vordSk  "< 
Weld,  the  family  physician.    He  had  a  saal 
which  he  freely  lent  to  **tbe  shy,  stiO  bor"  of  the  Quaker  fami-hottse.  and 
thus  smoothed  his  pathway  hom  the  hard  reafities  amand  him  to  the  won- 
der-land of  thought  and  £ancy  which  poets  inhabit.    The  Doctor  had  also  a 
relish  for  the  quaint  humors  of  the  coantry  people,  and  knew  how  to  repro- 
duce them  for  the  entertainment  oC  his  patients^    In  his  gallery  of  remem- 
bered portraits  the  poet  has  added  that  of  Abram  Mornsoo.  an  Irishman  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  sp6kc  in  meeting, 
but  had  likew  ise  his  stock  of  Irish  stories  of  goblin  and  iairy,  of  feud  and 
fight.    The  poet  has  chronicled  hb  rising  in  the  meeting-hocee  and  warning 
the  boys,  in  a  ludicrous  blending  of  Irish  brogue  and  Quaker  drone,  not  to 
go  to  shows. 

One  important  source  of  his  early  culture  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the 
weekly  newspaper  from  Xcwbur>port.  which  connected  the  tranquil  life  of 
this  farm-house  with  the  stir  and  progress  of  the  human  race.  Xo  part  of  it 
was  so  interesting  to  him  as  the  Poet's  comer,  where  appeared  from  time  to 
time  such  pieces  as  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  besides  the  early  verses  of 
Bryant,  the  songs  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  religious  poems  of  X.  P.  Willis, 
then  a  student  at  Yale. 

The  first  subject  upon  which  our  f>oet  tried  his  boyish  powers  was  his 
father's  books.  They  were  a  slender  store  indeed,  not  exceeding  thirty  vol- 
umes, and  many  of  them  of  little  interest  to  the  boy;  but  he  wrote  a  poem 
upon  them  which,  though  never  printed,  may  still  exist  among  his  papers. 
The  poet  has  occasionally  amused  his  friends  by  reciting  some  lines  and 
phrases  of  this  earliest  eflFusion.  himself  smiling  at  their  simplicity.  He  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  first  enjoyed  the  rapturous  experience  of 
seeing  lines  of  his  own  in  print.  Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one 
but  his  sister,  he  sent  a  poem  to  the  beloved  weekly  visitor,  the  Xewburyport 
Free  Press,  soon  to  be  edited  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  For  some  weeks 
he  en<hired  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred,  until  at  length  he  gave  up  his 
cf)ntribulinn  for  "rejected."  But  one  day.  while  he  was  at  work  with  his 
uncle  by  the  roadsifle  building  a  stone  wall,  the  post-rider  came  by,  and 
threw  down  to  him  the  I'Vcc  Press  of  the  week,  and  there  were  his  verses  in 
the  I'f)et's  corner'  He  found  it  flifficnlt  to  conceal  the  emotion  that  possessed 
him  from  a  strenuous  uncle  wholly  intent  on  getting  a  hard  job  of  wall* 
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building  oiu  <  f  ihe  way.  He  allowed  himself  one  fond  and  too  lingering 
look  at  ihe  line^.  when  his  uncle  said,  "Come,  John,  this  is  no  time  to  read 
the  paper;  we  must  get  on  with  the  wall."  The  happy  youth  thrust  the 
paper  into  his  pocket  with  a  blush  atid  a  tear.  Now  and  then,  when  his 
uncle's  back  was  turned,  he  would  take  the  paper  partly  out  of  his  pocket  and 
give  one  more  glance  at  the  heatling;  until  tlie  hour  of  noon  brought  the 
chance  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  full  measure,  and  double  it  by  sharing  it  with 
his  sister. 

Other  poems  followed,  of  course,  and  before  long  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  rode  all  the  way  from  Kewburyport  to 
Haverhill  to  visit  the  unknown  bard,  not  thinking  to  find  him  a  youth  on  an 
outlying  farm.  The  friendship  thus  begun  between  the  two  men  ended  only 
with  Garrison's  life.  Other  encouragement  came,  and  the  young  poet  found 
it  possible  to  enter  the  Haverhill  academy  as  a  student,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  to  his  great  advantage.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  some 
of  his  old  schoolmates:  "The  two  years  spent  at  the  academy  I  have  always 
reckoned  among  the  happiest  of  my  life.  .  .  .  How  little  we  then  dreamed 
of  the  steam-car.  electric  telegraph  and  telephoire!  We  studied  the  history 
and  geography  of  a  world  only  half  explored.  Our  country  was  an  unsolved 
mystery.  The  Great  .American  Desert  was  an  awful  blank  on  our  school 
maps." 

On  leaving  the  academy  at  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  returnttl 
for  a  while  to  the  paternal  farm.  Of  Quaker  parentage  and  descent,  the 
pupil  of  Joshua  Coflin.  the  friend  of  Garrison,  himself  an  uncorrupt  and 
high-souled  young  man,  what  could  he  he  but  a  fervent  ,\bc>litionist?  Na- 
ture had  not  ma<le  him  a  lover  of  controversy,  and  he  had  a  full  share  of  the 
poet's  yearning  for  sympathy  and  applause.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  was 
laid  upon  him  of  taking  the  part  of  the  slave. 

■*  I'pon  us  fell  in  early  youth 
The  hur<len  of  unwelcome  truth. 
And  left  us,  weak,  and  frail  and  few. 
The  censor's  painful  work  to  do. 

"  Thenceforth,  mir  life  a  fitjht  liecamc. 
The  air  we  hreatlied  was  hot  with  blame; 
I'or  not  witli  gaugerl  and  softened  tone 
We  made  the  bondsman's  cause  our  own." 


Thus  he  wrote  in  1X^)5,  when  the  victory  was  won,  and  in  those  lines 
we  find  written  the  history  of  the  best  forty  years  of  his  life.     By  whatever 
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lioiiest  toil  iie  may  have  earned  his  subsistence,  w  liether  as  farmer  or  editor- 
of-all-work,  his  Hfe  was  consecrated  to  the  deHveratice  of  his  countrymen 
from  the  narrowing  despotism  of  slavery.  For  farming  he  was  little  fitted  by 
hodily  constitution,  and  literature  was  not  yet  a  ])ossihle  career  in  the 
L'niteil  States  for  such  as  he.  He  usnally  toiled  upon  obscure  and  odious 
journals  for  an  average  compensation  of  four  hiuidrcd  dollars  a  year,  until 
at  a  much  later  day  his  poems  began  to  yield  occasional  small  emolument. 
They  would  have  done  so  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  if  liis  country  had 
then  given  any  measure  of  just  protection  to  the  property  of  poets  and 
prtists  in  foreign  lands,  for  W'hittier  was  a  household  favorite  in  many  a 
noble  home  of  lireat  ISritain,  while  in  the  United  States  he  was  still  only 
known,  where  known  at  all.  by  the  detested  name  of  Abolitionist. 

He  was  living  on  the  paternal  farm  in  Haverhill,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
when  an  old  friend  from  iSnston  came  to  notify  him  tliat  lie  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  lo  a  conxcntion  aliout  to  he  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  t>f  forming  a  Xalional  Anti-Slaverj-  Society,  and  to  urge  his  accept- 
ance of  the  same.  It  was  a  formidable  stage-coach  journey  of  300  miles  to 
Philadelphia,  but  he  instantly  set  about  the  preparations  for  In's  departure, 
and  started  ihe  next  morning.  He  had  just  issued  his  first  prose  publication, 
a  iiamphlet  entitled  "Justice  and  Expediency."  on  the  duty  of  emancipating 
the  slaves,  and  he  felt  therefore  that  he  could  not  Iiesitate. 

The  account  which  Mr.  W'hittier  has  given  of  this  convention  in  his 
prose  works  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  pathetic  of  his  coni|)ositions.  It 
has  also  an  historical  importance  which  no  competent  historian  of  the 
United  Slates  can  overlook.  Sixty-two  delegates  attended.  Beriah  Green, 
of  New  York,  was  chosen  president.  Lewis  Tappan  and  John  Greenleaf 
W'hittier.  secretaries.  One  of  the  delegates  was  Joshua  Coffin,  the  poet  s  first 
teacher.  The  work  of  the  convention  was  accomplished,  and  all  the  dele- 
gates affixed  their  signature  to  the  constitution,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
(\o  all  that  in  ihem  lay  "to  ovcrthroAv  the  most  execrable  system  of  slavery 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  upon  earth,  to  deliver  our  land  from  its  deadliest 
curse,  to  wipe  out  the  foulest  stain  which  rests  upon  our  national  escutcheon, 
and  to  secure  to  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  l)clong  to  them  as  men  and  as  Americans." 

From  this  lime  onward  for  many  a  year  the  poet  and  many  of  his  com- 
rades leil  the  consecrated  life  of  martyrs.  We  find  him  soon  after  at  Phila- 
delphia editing  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  and  assisting  to  erect  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  numl>er  of  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  order  that  there  might  be  in  the  city  one  edifice  wherein  the 
principles  of  hberty  could  l?e  freely  discussed,  and  the  evils  of  slavery  fear- 
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lessly  portrayed.  Tlie  hall  was  dedicated  May  15.  i8,^H.  and  Mr.  Whiltier 
tstai)llslied  therein  the  ofiicc  of  his  iuurna!.  The  poem  which  he  read  at  thf 
dedication  has  a  fitting  place  in  his  works.  Two  days  after,  the  hnilding  was 
burned  by  a  mob,  and  with  it  the  hooks  and  papers  of  the  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Freeman.  The  journal  was  soon  re-established,  and  he  addressed  a 
poem  to  its  patrons  at  the  beginnint;^  of  the  following  year,  in  which  he 
wreaked  a  terrible  revenge,  and,  what  is  worse,  an  imperishable  revenge. 
Slavery  has  passed  away,  with  most  of  its  servants  and  <Icfenders;  but  here 
are  these  terrible  poems  of  the  kintlest  of  men.  to  blast  their  memories  for- 
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The  poems  of  John  Greetdcaf  Whittier  fall  naturally  into  several  classes, 
although  the  lines  between  some  of  tliese  are  not  always  clearly  marked. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  roughly  (^Itvide  the  poet's  works  into  poems  of  Nature 
and  Religion,  of  Reform  and  Patriotism,  Personal  Poems,  and.  lastly.  Narra- 
tive Poems  and  Ballads. 

His  acqnaintancc  with  nature  was  that  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  poet. 
If  he  searched  the  woods  for  the  mayflower,  he  also  celebrated  the  apple  and 
the  pumpkin.  lie  dealt  honestly  with  birds  and  bushes,  flowers  and  fruits, 
assuming  no  poetic  license,  and  keeping  each  strictly  to  its  place  and  season. 
Homely  details  of  field  and  farm-yard  he  descrilied  no  less  truly  and  lovingly 
than  the  broad  beauty  of  sunset  hills  and  shining  streams.  He  chose  to  de- 
pict lovely  places  and  natural  objects  that  he  knew,  rather  than  imagine  love- 
lier afar  off.  He  seldom  wandered  very  far.  The  White  Mountains,  which 
he  so  loved,  can  be  seen  from  the  crown  of  Po  IliU  in  his  own  town  of  Ames- 
bury.  From  Hampton,  where  the  "Tent  on  the  Beach"  was  pitched,  he 
could  hear  the  bells  of  Newbury  ring;  and  it  was  in  his  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  including  the  clnstt-'red  towns  of  Newburyport.  .Amesbury, 
Salisbury,  the  fertile  farms  of  Xewbury  and  West  Newbury,  and  the  winding 
valley  of  the  Merrimac  that  he  most  loved  to  linger.  Of  these,  in  special 
poems  and  in  constantly  recurring  descriptive  passages  throughout  his 
works,  he  has  given  accurate  and  e.xquisite  ]>ictures. 

It  is  a  noticeable  trait  that  Mr.  Whittier.  unless  in  incidental  descrip- 
tion, seldom  dealt  with  the  higher  antl  grander  beauties  of  nature  without 
passing  into  a  mood  f)f  religious  contemplation.  His  songs  naturally  be* 
came  hymns:  his  odes  rose  into  psalms. 

Mr.  W'hittier,  as  a  Quaker,  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  did  not  believe  in 
war,  and  frequently  said  so — gracefully,  forcibly,  poetically,  or  in  plain  prose. 
But  it  was  this  Quaker  uho  wmte  "Massachusetts  to  Virginia,"  and  "Bar- 
bara Friclchie,"  His  war-time  verse  has  a  fire  and  passion  which  the  most 
ardent  singer  of  battles  m.ight  envy.    If  he  did  not.  like  his  fellow-poets,  utter 
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a  distinct  call  to  arms,  lie  was  not  less  inspired  by  the  great  stnigfgle  than 
lliey,  nor  less  inspiring.  He  was  not  new  to  this  great  fight.  It  liad  lasted 
for  htm  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  voice  that  during  all  that  time  had 
roused,  cheered  and  comforted  his  fellows,  maintained  the  same  clear  note 
when  mobs  had  given  place  to  armies. 

W'hittier's  Ijallads  and  narrative  poems  are  so  beautiful,  so  simple  and  so 
sincere  that  we  are  temjited  to  say,  here  he  is  at  his  best.  One  needs  but  to 
name  "Cassandra  Southwick,"  "Barclay  of  Ury,"  "How  the  Women  Went 
from  Dover," — an  ahiiost  random  list — to  see  how  rich  a  treasure  he  has 
given  us.  The  great  majority  of  his  poems  of  this  class  deal  with  New  Eng- 
land, most  of  them  with  the  life  and  traditions  of  his  own  neigtiborhood — 
using  the  word  as  he  does  with  some  liberality,  so  as  to  include,  beside  the 
towns  lying  along  his  beloved  Merrimac,  those  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  and  southward  along  the  coast,  and  a  few  inland  villages. 

This  poet,  who  lived  to  see  the  high  purposes  of  his  life  accomplished, 
enjoyed  much  more  than  a  merely  tranquil  antl  benignant  old  age.  His 
later  years  may  be  truly  called  triumphal.  All  hearts  turned  toward  him  in 
love  and  homage,  for  all  recognized,  at  least,  his  life-long  loyalty  to  truth 
and  conscience.  His  eightieth  birthday,  in  1887,  was  celebrated  in  almost 
all  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  many  of  them  the  day  was  given  up  to 
commemorating  the  beauty  of  his  life  and  works.  He  received  so  many 
testimonials  of  affection  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  due  inspection 
and  acknowledgment  of  them  furnished  pleasant  occupation  until  his  death, 
September  7.  1892.  No  man  so  wholly  unconnected  as  he  with  political  and 
ecclesiastical  systems  ever  experienced  such  an  outpouring  of  love  and 
veneration.  Perhaps  he  valued  nothing  that  came  to  him  more  than  he  did 
the  barrel  of  pine-knots  sent  from  colored  students  in  Alabama  to  brighten 
his  fire. 

Many  of  his  poems  have  a  moral  interest  of  the  most  touching  charac- 
ter, for  they  show  his  charitable  consideration  for  the  men  whom  in  the  heat 
of  the  old  strife  he  seemed  to  blast  by  his  censure.  Tims,  after  explaining 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  composition  of  "Ichabod,"  his  poem  on 
the  seventh-of-March  speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  he  adds  these  kindly  words: 
"Rut  death  softens  all  resentments,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  common  in- 
heritance of  frailtv  and  weakness  modifies  the  severity  of  judgment." 
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I  lived.  .  .  . 
And  wrote  because  I  lived.  .  .  . 
My  heart  beat  in  my  brain. 

— Mrs.  BKrwning. 

(5  HERE  is  not  much  to  tell  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  She  once  wrote  of  herself:  "A  bird  in  a  cage 
would  have  as  good  a  story.  Most  of  my  events,  and  nearly 
all  my  intense  pleasures,  have  passed  in  my  thoughts."  There  is  now 
but  one  way  to  know  her,  and  that  is  to  know  her  poetry. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  Her  father 
was  an  English  gentleman  of  considerable  property,  and  a  scholar  in 
his  tastes.  She  was  born  in  1806,  near  the  town  of  Durham,  in 
North  England,  but  when  she  was  about  three  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  a  beautiful  estate  called  Hope  End  in  Herefordshire,  not 
many  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  Shakespeare  was  born. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very  young. 

She  had  two  sisters  and  eight  brothers.  Her  father  was  a 
peculiar  man  in  some  respects,  and  his  peculiarity  appears  in  his 
names  for  his  two  youngest  sons,  whom  he  numbered  rather  than 
named,  calling  them  Septimus  and  Octavius,  for  the  girls  did  not 
count.  Hope  End,  with  its  view  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  was  the  home 
of  the  family  until  Elizabeth  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

If  she  was  not  beautiful,  she  was  at  least  striking  in  appearance, 
with  her  large,  dark,  expressive  eyes  and  an  abundance  of  curls 
shading   the    thoughtful    face.     But    when    one    has    read    Robert 
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Browning's  poem,  "  By  the  Fireside,"  all  descriptions  and   even   p>or- 
traits  fade  before  the  picture  suggested  by  his  words, 


"  That  great  brow 
And  the  spirit-small  hand  propping  it, 
Yonder,  my  heart  knows  how  !" 


Besides  her  father  and  brothers  and  sisters,  to  all  of  whom  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  her  chief  associates  were  books.  She  loved 
to  study  Greek  as  most  children  love  play,  and  she  began  to  write 
verses  at  eight  years  old.  Her  grandmother  said  she  "  would  rather 
see  Elizabeth's  hemming  more  carefully  finished  off  than  hear  of  all 
this  Greek. "  Years  after,  she  wrote  of  her  life  at  Hope  End:  *•  There 
I  had  my  fits  of  Pope,  and  Byron,  and  Coleridge;  gathered  visions 
from  Plato  and  the  dramatists,  and  ate  and  drank  Greek  and  made 
my  head  ache  with  it."  Here  is  her  description  of  her  childhood 
home : 

"  Green  the  land  is  where  my  daily 
Step  in  jocund  childhood  played; 
Dimpled  close  with  hill  and  valley, 

Dappled  very  close  with  shade. 
Summer  snow  of  apple  blossoms 
Running  up  from  glade  to  glade." 

When  she  was  eleven  years  old  she  wrote  an  epic  poem  called 
"The  Battle  of  Marathon,"  of  which  her  father  had  fifty  copies 
printed  for  distribution  among  their  friends,  "  because  he  wanted  to 
spoil  me, "  she  afterwards  said. 

When  she  was  about  fifteen  an  accident  occurred  which  aflfected 
all  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  one  day  trying  to  saddle  her 
pony  without  help.  She  fell  with  the  saddle  on  her  in  such  a  wa}- 
that  her  spine  was  injured  and  she  was  left  an  invalid  for  many  years, 
but  she  read  and  studied  and  wrote  as  persistently  as  ever. 

In  1832,  still  moving  southward,  the  Barretts  found  a  new  home 
in  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  The  town, 
she  said,  was  "not  superfluously  clean;  the  house  not  grand,  but 
comfortable  and  cheerful,  with  a  splendid  sea-view  in  front  and  pleas- 
ant green  hills  and  trees  behind."  The  country  about  she  describes 
as   * '  the  very  land  of  green  lanes  and  pretty  thatched  cottages. " 
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fhere  she  met  with  a  terrible  loss  in  the  death  of  her  favorite  brother 
by  drowning.  This  was  the  first  f^reat  grief  of  hrr  hfe,  and  for  many 
years  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  of  it.  v\rn  Ut  lu>r  most  inti- 
mate friends. 

In  1835  they 
moved  to  London. 
Here  she  threw 
herself  into  literary 
work  and  began  to 
publish  occasional 
poems  in  maga- 
zines. But  her 
health  became 
jworer  than  ever. 
She  seldom  left  the 
house,  or  even  her 
room,  and  did  most 
of  her  writing  while 
lying  on  a  sofa. 
She  took  no  part  in 
the  social  life  of  the 
great  city  and  was 
as  much  a  stranger 
there  as  if  she  had 
still  lived  in  her 
nritive  Durham. 
She  had  numerous 
correspondents, 
but  only  a  few 
friends  came  to  see 
her.  Among  these 
few  was  the  writer 

Miss  Mitford,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  first,  after  her  father,  to  predict  her  future  greatness.  And 
among  her  correspiondents  was  the  blind  poet  and  scholar,  Hugh  Stuart 
Boyd,  to  whom  she  had  read  Greek  when  a  young  girl. 

There  were  some  of  her  dearest  friends  who  disappointed  and 
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pained  her  at  trying  tinnes  in  her  life,  but  among  the  few  who  never 
did  was  Flush,  the  dog,  given  her  by  another  friend.  Miss  Mitford. 
Flush  shared  her  sick-room,  sleeping  by  her  side,  refusing  to  leave 
her,  even  when  the  room  was  darkened,  as  it  often  was  for  many 
days  together^  kissing  her  hand  with  a  tender  afTection  and  gazing  uji 
into  her  face  with  a  sad,  intelligent,  canine  sympathy  that  was  almost 
more  than  human,  because  wise  enough  to  understand  that  love  is 
deeper  than  speech  and  can  soften  a  grief  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  dogs  could  talk  if  they  chose,  but 
observing  the  poor  use  to  which  the  faculty  of  speech  is  so  often  put 
by  their  human  brothers,  and  the  marvelous  power  of  silly  speech 
to  breed  silly  thought  and  action,  they  prefer  to  be  mans  silent 
partner  in  the  business  of  living  and  subduing  the  earth. 

The  memory  of  Flush  is  embalmed  in  English  literature  in 
the  tender  verses  written  by  his  loving  mistress  "To  Flush.  My 
Dog,"  a  few  stanzas  of  which  I  will  quote: 

'-'  But  of  thee  it  shall  be  said, 
This  dog  watched  beside  a  bed 

Day  and  night  uinveary — 
Watched  within  a  curtained  room, 
Where  no  sunbeam  brake  the  gloom 

Round  the  sick  and  dreary. 


•'  Blessings  on  thee,  dog  of  mine, 
Pretty  collars  make  thee  fine, 

Sugared  milk  make  fat  thee  ! 
Pleasures  wag  on  in  thy  tail — 
Hands  of  gentle  motion    fail 

Nevermore,  to  pat  thee  I 


Downy  pillow  take  thy  head, 
Silken  coverlid  bedstead, 

Sunshine  help  thy  sleeping  ! 
No  fly's  buzzing  wake  thee  w\ 
No  man  break  thy  purple  cup, 

Set  for  drinking  deep  in. 
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"  Yet  be  blessed  to  the  height 
Of  all  uood  and  all  delight 

Pervious  to  thy  nature, 
Only  loved  beyond  that  line, 
With  a  love  that  answers  thine, 

Loving  fellow-creature  !  " 

But  perhaps  this  fancy,  found  in  one  of  her  letters,  is  prettier 
than  the  poetry.  "  He  |  Flush]  can't  bear  me  to  look  into  a  glass, 
because  he  thinks  there  is  a  little  brown  dog  inside  every  looking- 
glass,  and  he  is  jealous  of  its  being  so  close  to  me.  He  used  to 
tremble  and  bark  at  it,  but  now  he  is  silently  jealous  and  contents 
himself  with  squeezing  close,  close  to  mc  and  kissing  me  expres- 
sively." It  seems  insensible  and  almost  indelicate  to  call  such  a  dog 
a  dog.  but  what  can  we  do  about  it  ? 

When  Miss  Barrett  was  married  and  went  to  h've  in  Italy.  Flush 
went  with  her  and  made  up  for  the  sad,  dark  London  days  by  a 
happier  life  in  the  glad  Italian  sunshine.  They  were  anxious  days 
in  Italian  politics,  and  Flush  used  all  his  influence,  exerted  by  means 
of  balking  and  much  wagging,  loyally  in  favor  of  whichever  party 
happened  to  have  a  procession  passing  with  flags  and  music.  He 
died  in  Florence  at  a  good  old  age  and  lies  buried  in  a  stone  vault  in 
Casa  Guidi,  his  mistress's  Florentine  home. 

Miss  Barrett  loved  the  green,  growing  things  of  the  country  too 
well  to  be  quite  contented  in  close,  narrow,  damji.  dirty,  disagreeable, 
smoky,  foggy,  noisy  London.  But  she  always  tried  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  and  sometimes  almost  succeeded,  as  wc  know  by  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  one  of  her  letters:  "There  are  many  advantages 
here,  as  I  say  to  myself  whenever  it  is  particularlv  disagreeable  ;  and 
if  we  can't  even  see  a  leaf  or  a  sparrow  without  soot  on  it,  there  are 
the  parrots  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the  jiictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  and  real,  live  poets  above  all,  with  their  heads  full  of  the 
trees  and  birds  and  sunshine  of  paradise." 

Again  she  wrote:  "  As  to  society  in  London.  I  assure  you  that 
none  of  us  have  much.  My  doves  are  m\'  chief  acquaintances,  and 
I  am  so  very  intimate  with  (Item  that  they  accept  and  even  demand 
my  assistance  in  building  their  innumerable  nests,"  And  here  is  a 
stray  gleam  of  sunshine  from  another  letter:   "lor  Hcnrirtta  must 
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have  told  you  that  one  of  my  privileges  has  been  to  see  Wordsworth 
twice.  He  was  very  kind  to  me  and  let  me  hear  his  conversation.** 
And  in  this  we  hear  again  her  homesick  longing  for  the  country: 
"To  abuse  myself  with  a  vain  deceit  of  rural  life  I  have  had  '\\y 
planted  in  a  box.  and  it  has  flourished  and  spread  over  one  window 
and  strikes  agaiiist  the  glass  with  a  little  stroke  from  the  thicker 
leaves  when  the  wind  blows  at  all  brisklv-  Then  I  think  of  forests 
and  groves;  it  is  my  triumph  when  the  leaves  strike  the  window- 
pane." 

In  1844  Miss  Barrett  published  two  volumes  of  poems  which  at 
once  gave  her  a  high  place  among  poets.  'Die  jirincipal  poem  was 
called  "A  Drama  of  Exile."  "  The  Cry  of  the  Children  "  was  one 
of  her  shorter  poems  which  became  very  popular.  It  was  a  plea  for 
the  thousands  of  young  children  who  at  that  time  were  kept  working 
in  the  factories,  or,  worse  still,  in  the  coal  mines  of  England.  This 
is  the  opening  stanza  : 

"  Do  ye  hear  tlie  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years .' 
They  are  leaniiip:  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 

Atul  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows: 

Tile  young  birds  are  chirping  in  their  nest ; 
The  yonng  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows  ; 

The  young  lk>wers  are  blowing  toward  the  west— 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  Tny  brothers, 

They  are  wc'vrping  bitterly  1 
They  are  wcepi  ig  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  Robert  Browning.  They  knew  each  other  first  through  their 
poems.  They  corresponded  for  a  few  months  and  then  they  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  John  Kenyon,  one  of  her  old  and  valued  friends. 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  two  poet  souLs  were  drawn  together,  but 
when  he  first  spoke  of  marriage  she  thought  it  could  never  be.  Her 
health  was  poorer  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  She  thought  she  had 
but  a  little  time  to  live  and  that  in  anv  case  she  could  never  st.ind  on 
her  feet  again.      But  Robert  Browning  believed  she  had  pm-ms  yet  to 
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write  and  a  life  before  her,  and  he  said,  "  Do  not  die,  but  come  with 
me  and  live."  She  said  no  at  first,  for  his  sake,  because  she  thought 
she  would  be  only  a  care  to  him  while  she  lived.  But  in  the  fall  of 
1846,  when  he  had  kept  flowers  blooming  on  her  table  every  day  for 
two  years  and  when  he  had  convinced  her  that  the  greatest  burden  she 
could  lay  upon  him  was  not  to  let  him  take  care  of  her,  she  "yielded 
the  grave  "  as  she  said,  and  gave  up  her  • '  near,  sweet  view  of  heaven  '* 
for  earth  and  his  most  tender  and  hallowed  love.  They  were  married 
in  the  church  of  St,  Mary-le-bone  and  went  first  to  Paris,  where  they 
found  an  old  and  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Jameson;  she  accompanied 
them  to  Italy,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  their  home.  And 
whether  it  was  the  milder  air  and  summer  sky  of  Italy,  or  whether  it 
was  that  other  atmosphere  of  hope  and  love  with  which  her  great, 
strong-souled  husband  surrounded  her,  she  grew  bright  and  well  and 
lived  many  happy  years  after  she  had  thought  she  was  done  with  the 
earth.      It  was  a  resurrection  miracle. 

I  have  put  off  writing  as  long  as  I  could  that  her  father  opposed 
her  marriage  and  never  forgave  her,  although  she  wrote  him  many 
pleading  letters.  He  had  no  reason  for  his  objection  except  that  he 
wished  all  of  his  children  to  remain  with  him.  His  cruelty  was  a 
great  grief  to  her,  for  she  had  a  sensitive,  loving  heart,  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  her  father. 

Some  of  her  greatest  poems  were  written  in  this  later  period  of 
her  life.  Among  them  was  one  called  Aurora  Leigh,  though  the 
critics  disagree  and  some  call  it  one  of  her  poorest.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  telling  about  that.  If  you  love  it,  it  will  be  great  to  you.  And 
when  one  reads  a  poem,  or  a  book,  or  a  friend,  it  is  better  to  try  to 
love  it  than  to  find  its  faults,  although  some  people  think  criticising 
is  a  great  deal  smarter  ;  for,  since  everything  you  love  becomes  your 
own,  the  more  you  love  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  richer  you  will  be. 

Mrs.  Browning's  poetry  has  been  severely  criticised  by  some 
writers,  but  it  continues  to  be  read  and  loved,  and  that,  after  all,  is 
the  best  test.  She  had  spent  too  many  years  in  a  sick-chamber  to 
be  a  woman  of  the  world,  or  to  know  always  the  practical  thing  in 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  matters  about  which  she  sometimes 
wrote,  but  somewhere,  somehow,  she  had  learned  many  things  which 
the   politicians   did  not  know,  and  she  wrote  always  on  the  side  of 
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truth  and  justice.  And  in  the  end,  truth  and  justice  are  always  the 
practical  things.  thouij;h  they  often  seem  visionary  to  those  so-called 
practical  people  who  understand  nothinj^  except  what  they  can  taste 
or  handle,  and  believe  in  nothing  except  what  they  can  measure  with 
their  little  tape  line.  And  perhaps  it  was  the  leisure  and  loneliness  of 
her  sick-room  that  gave  a  chance  for  her  high  and  beautiful  thoughts 
to  grow  and  blossom  into  poetry.  For  Richtcr  says,  "The  world 
docs  with  poets  as  we  do  with  birds  :  it  darkens  their  cages  until  they 
have  learned  what  they  are  to  sing." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  became  very  fond  of  Italy,  their 
adopted  home.  Italy  was  then  made  up  of  several  small  states. 
which  were  ruled  and  tyrannized  over  by  Austria.  The  next  year 
after  the  Brownings  went  there  was  marked  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  Mrs.  Browning  took  a  deep 
interest  in  this  uprising,  and  several  of  her  best  known  poems  were 
inspired  by  the  dream  of  Italian  liberty.  One  of  these,  called 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows, "  was  named  from  the  house  in  Florence 
where  she  lived  for  many  years,  and  describes  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution  as  witnessed  from  her  windows.  It  is  pleasant  to  write 
that  she  lived  until  1861,  the  year  of  Italy's  independence,  just  long 
enough  to  see  her  beloved  adopted  land  united  and  free. 

Her  only  son,  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  was  born  in  Florence  in 
1849.  He  was  a  lovely  child,  with  golden  curls  and  a  disposition  as 
sunny  as  the  skies  of  his  native  Italy.  He  was  a  general  favorite, 
and  the  beggars  on  the  street  often  spoke  of  Mrs.  Browning  as  *'  the 
mother  of  the  beautiful  child."  Some  of  the  double  Browning  genius 
has  lived  on  in  him,  for  he  is  now  an  artist  of  some  note.  He  spends 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  Italy,  especially  in  Venice,  where  he  still 
has  the  beautiful  home  called  the  Browning  Palace,  fiiiled  with 
treasures  which  are  sanctified  by  the  memory  of  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth Browning. 

Literature  does  not  tell  us  of  a  hapjiier  marriage,  for  their  heads 
agreed  as  well  as  their  hearts.  They  lived  and  wrote  for  fifteen  years 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  now  in  Rome,  now  in  Pisa  or  Venice,  but 
always  calling  Florence  home.  Some  of  the  most  charming  and 
lovable  people  in  all  the  world  were  in  Italy  while  the  Brownings  were 
there — Tennyson.  George   Eliot,  Hawthorne  and  Theodore   Parker. 
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Frances  Power  CobLc,  Harriet  Hosmer  and  many  others,  and  our 
two  poets  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  charmed  circle. 

But  all  this  came  to  an  end  in  1861.  She  died  without  pain, 
conscious  to  the  last,  loving  and  grateful  to  the  last.  ' '  God  took  her 
to  himself,"  wrote  Robert  Browning,  "as  you  would  lift  a  sleeping 
child  from  a  dark  uneasy  bed  into  your  arms  and  t^e  light."  Of  what 
proved  to  be  almost  her  last  words,  he  said,  "Then  came  what  my 
heart  will  keep  till  I  see  her  again  and  longer. "  Her  last  word  was, 
•'  Beautiful!" 

Came  to  an  end,  I  said.  It  was  a  foolish  word.  Even  the  dust 
of  which  her  frail  body  was  made  yet  lies  in  the  quiet  of  her  Floren- 
tine tomb,  and  it  is  only  the  cold  enclosing  marble  of  that  tomb  which 
forbids  it  to  climb  up  in  grass  and  flowers  and  laugh  out  the  same  old 
message  of  love  in  the  same  sweet  Italian  sunshine.  Dare  we  say 
that  the  strong  spirit  which  once  animated  that  dust  is  a  frailer  thing 
and  shorter  lived  than  its  house  of  clay? 

Robert  Browning  lived  until  1889.  He  wrote  many  poems  after 
her  death,  but  he  never  wrote  a  long  one  without  some  mention  of  his 
' '  Lyric  Love, "  his  loving  and  gifted  wife. 

The  introduction  to  his  poem  called  "The  Two  Poets  of 
Croisic  "  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  tributes  to  her  memory,  and  I 
will  quote  it  entire: 

Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till,  that  May-morn, 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across: 

Violets  were  born! 


Sky — what  a  scowl  of  cloud 

Till,  near  and  far, 
Ray  on  ray  split  the  shroud: 

Splendid,  a  star! 


World — how  it  walled  about 

Life  with  disgrace 
Till  God's  own  smile  came  out: 

That  was  thv  face! 


"MARK  TWAIN" 


AMERICA'S   LEADING   HUMORIST 

"My  Uncle  William  used  to  say  that  a  good  horse  was  a  good  horse  until  it 

had  run  away  once,  and  that  a  good  watch  was  a  good  watch  until  ilie  repairers 

got  a  chance  at  it." 

— Mark  Txvaitt. 


^  AID  a  leading  English  critic  and  journalist  in  a  recently  ex- 
^^  pressed  judgment,  "Among  those  American  authors  who,  be- 
— ,  *  *  cause  they  have  had  the  courage  to  cut  loose  froiii  the  apron- 
strings  of  England,  have  achieved  the  greatest  success,  both  al  home  and 
abroad,  Mark  Twain  is,  in  point  of  popularity,  easily  the  foremost."  This 
opinion  is  not  without  wide  approval.  No  American  writer,  certainly  no 
humorist  of  America  or  of  any  other  countr)',  is  so  often  quoted  and  so 
eulogistically  referred  to  in  England,  while  in  his  own  home  he  has  abundant 
honor.  It  is  true  that,  as  stated  above,  he  has  had  the  courage  to  cut  loose 
from  all  foreign  influences  and  pursue  an  original  way  of  his  own.  His 
whole  career,  moreover,  has  been  so  checkered,  and  so  marked  with  progress 
from  the  humblest  beginning  to  the  highest  success,  that  it  may  v\ell  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  real  American  spirit  of  the  day, 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  for  such  is  "Mark  Twain's"  real  name, 
was  born  at  the  little  village  of  Florida,  Missouri,  on  November  30.  1835. 
Twelve  years  later  !iis  father  died,  leaving  scarcely  any  pro[)ertv.  and  the 
boy  was  thrown  into  the  world  to  sink  or  swim  according  to  his  own  abili- 
ties. Forthwith  he  became  a  "printer's  devil,"  and  afterward  a  typesetter. 
At  seventeen  years  old  be  became  a  pilot  on  a  Mississippi  river  steamboat, 
and  then  went  to  Nevada  as  private  secretary  to  his  brother,  who  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Territory.  Soon  he  drifted  into  mining  enterprises, 
with  indifferent  luck,  and  whiled  away  odd  moments  by  writing  humorous 
sketches  for  The  Enterprise  of  Virginia  City.  These  he  signed  "Mark 
Twain."  This  is  a  familiar  boatman's  call  relating  to  the  depth  of  water  as 
sounded  by  the  lead.  It  was  the  nom  de  plume  of  an  old  river  captain.  Isaiah 
Sellers,  who  used  to  write  steamboat  news  over  it  for  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune.    He  and  Clemens  w  ere  great  friends  during  the  latter's  pilot  days. 
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"He  died,"  says  Mr.  Clemens,  "in  1S63,  and  as  he  coulil  no  longer  need 
that  signature  I  laid  violent  hands  upon  it  without  asking  permission  of  the 
proprietor's  remains."  Ai>out  this  time  Mark  Twain  l>ecame  local  editor  of 
The  Enterprise,  and  then  was  invited  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  write 
sketclies  for  a  paper  there.  In  1866  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  on  his  return  lectured  in  California  and  Nevada.  As  yet,  his  career  was 
not  a  conspicuous  success.  But  he  harl  laid  in  a  fine  stock  of  experience, 
afterward  to  be  utilized  with  fine  effect. 

The  turning  point  in  his  life  was  when  he  came  to  the  Eastern  States,  in 
i8f)7.  He  then  puhlished  in  New  York  his  first  volume.  entitle<l,  "The  Cele- 
brated Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras,  and  Other  Sketches."  It  had  a  wide  sale, 
both  in  America  and  in  Kngland.  and  gave  liitn  a  firm  reputation  as  an 
original  humorist.  He  also  served  as  New  York  correspondent  of  the  The 
Alta  California,  sending  it  weekly  serio-comic  letters  on  current  topics. 
One  day  the  proprietors  of  that  journal  were  astonished  to  receive  from  him 
this  curt  message;  "Send  me  $1,200  at  once.  I  want  to  go  abroad."  They 
finally  acceded  to  his  request,  and  he  sailed  on  the  ship  "Quaker  City," 
which  had  been  chartered  for  a  grand  e.\cursion  to  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land.  During  this  journey  he  wrote  letters  to  The  .Mta  California  and  The 
New  York  Tribune,  and  on  his  return  published  his  most  famous  book, 
"The  Innocents  .-\broad."  This  described  the  whole  journey  in  an  extrava- 
gantly comical  manner  and  attracted  more  notice  than  any  other  humorous 
American  book  had  ever  flone.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means  the  only  or  the 
most  important  outcome  of  the  excursimi.  The  "Quaker  City"  company 
was  largely  made  up  of  religious  and  nltra-conservative  people,  to  whom 
Mark  Twain,  with  his  dress  and  manners  and  speech  savoring  pungently  of 
the  mining-camp,  was  an  unwelcome  companion.  Among  them  was  a  dig- 
nified old  gentleman  from  Elmira.  N.  Y..  named  Langdon.  who  had  with 
him  his  daughter  and  son.  The  latter  was  a  small  l)oy,  and  he  quickly  con- 
ceived a  great  fancy  for  Mark  Twain.  He  not  only  associated  with  him  con- 
stantly, but  he  introduced  him  to  his  sister.  Miss  Olivia  Langdon.  then  a 
grown-up  young  lady.  On  Mark  Twain's  part  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight;  and  the  young  lady  in  turn  regarded  him  at  least  with  marked  kind- 
ness, despite  the  frowns  of  her  father,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  discourage 
the  acquaintance.  Mark  now  began  to  realize,  for  the  first  time,  his  lack  of 
social  polish,  and  applied  himself,  with  all  a  lover's  enthusiasm,  to  mending 
his  ways.  He  became  more  carefid  of  his  dress,  studied  reserve  and  courtesy 
of  manner,  and  eliminated  from  his  speech  the  idioms  of  Washoe  and  Cala- 
veras. This  reformation  made  Miss  Langdon  regard  him  still  more  kindlv. 
But  her  father  was  inflexible.    Before  the  voyage  was  ended  Mark  asked  him 
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for  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  and  was  met  with  a  freezing  refusal. 
"Very  well,  sir."  he  replied;  "I  can  wait,  but  I  intend  to  make  your  daughter 
my  wife."  It  was  this  tliat  made  Mark  write  his  "Innocents  Abroad."* 
Otherwise  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  a  few  newspaper  letters, 
and  perhaps  never  have  risen  above  the  rank  of  a  desultory  correspondent. 
But  Mr.  I^angdon's  refusal  spurred  him  up,  "i'll  show  the  old  gentleman 
what  I  can  do!"  he  said  to  himself.  So  after  the  book  came  out  and  all  ibc 
English-reading  world  was  praising  it.  tlie  author  marched  up  to  Elmira 
and  renewed  his  suit.  The  young  laily  and  her  brother  slronglv  reinforced 
his  pleadings,  and  Mr.  Langdon  at  last  yiekled.  With  that  marriage  Mark 
Twain  exchanged  poverty  and  Bohemianism  for  wealth  and  social  distinc- 
lion.  and  to  mark  most  emphatically  the  change  he  wrote  on  the  -wed- 
ding cards  which  he  sent  to  some  of  his  rough-andtunihle  friends  the  sig- 
nilicaiit  words,  "Good-lyye." 

Mark's  ne.vt  book  was  "I^oughing  It."  in  1S71.  based  largely  upon  hi« 
own  early  experiences,  "The  Ciilded  .\ge.'"  in  1X73.  written  conjointly  with 
Charles  Duilley  Warner,  should  doubtless  be  rankerl  highest  of  all  for  real 
literary  excellence.  Its  .satires  on  .American  speculation  and  politics  have 
never  been  equaled  for  force,  brilliancy  and  truthfulness.  In  1876  appeared 
"The  .Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer."  followefl  by  "Sketches."  in  1877;  "A 
Tramp  Alvroarl."  in  1H80:  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  in  1881;  "The 
Stolen  White  Elephant."  and  "Life  on  the  Mississippi."  in  1883:  "The  Ad- 
ventures fif  Huckleberry  Finn,"  in  1885;  "A  Library  of  Humor."  in  1888; 
".\  Yankee  at  King  .Arthur's  Court,"  "Tom  Sawyer  .Abroad."  "Pudd'nheacl 
Wilson,"  "Joan  of  Arc."  and  "More  Tramps  .Abroad."  Out  of  "The  Gilded 
.Age"  he  formed  a  play,  presented  \s  ith  wonderful  success  by  the  late  John  T. 
kaymond,  whose  character  of  Colonel  Sellers  and  whose  expression. 
"There's  millions  in  it!"  have  attained  a  world-wirle  fame.  The  circulation 
fif  these  liooks  in  .America  now  amounts  to  fully  a  nn'llion  cojiies;  in  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies  nearly  as  many  more:  antl  they  have  been  translated 
into  French.  German,  Italian.  Norwegian.  Danish  and  other  languages,  and 
widely  read  therein.  Naturally,  their  author  has  realized  handsome  profits 
from  them.  He  also  invenle<t  and  patented  the  "Mark  Twain  Scrap-book," 
(if  which  vast  tunnbers  have  been  sold. 

.After  his  marriage  he  made  his  home  for  a  time  at  Elmira.  where  he 
had  a  fine  house  on  a  hill  in  the  outskirts  of  that  town.  Hidden  away 
among  the  shrubber>-  of  the  lawn  he  had  a  small  octagonal  building,  used  as 
a  library  and  study.  Over  the  door  of  this  he  put  a  signboard:  "Step  softly! 
Keep  away!  Do  not  elistnrb  the  remains!"  Here  he  did  his  work,  using  a 
type-writer  rather  than  a  pen.     Once  a  week  he  would  go  down  into  the 
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town  for  a  (lay.  to  play  billiarcts  and  chat  with  Iiis  friends.  Ihis  ht*  called 
"rest  from  his  literary  labors."  It  was  at  Elmira.  too,  that  he  set  the  world 
a-grinning  with  his  jiroposal  to  erect  a  moniinicnt  to  the  memory  of  Adam! 
Some  years  ago.  however,  he  removed  to  Hartford.  Conn.,  where  he  has 
since  made  his  home  in  a  !>eaiitiful  viHa,  !iis  ne.xt  neighbors  being  Charles 
Dndley  Warner  and  Harriet  Beechcr  Stowe. 

.\  charming  an<l  realistic  |.)ictiire  of  his  home  has  been  given  by  a  writer 
in  The  World,  of  London,  which  may  well  be  recalled  and  re-read  by  all  who 
would  knou  this  popular  and  genial  author  as  he  is  best  known  by  his  family 
and  friends:  "The  mansion  with  its  qnaint  old  English  architecture  and  its 
exquisite  tiles  and  mosaics,  the  rich  ferneries  and  half-tropical  hothouses, 
are  no  mere  extraneous  accui^iulations  such  as  any  man  of  wealth  niiglu 
create,  lint  a  gradual  and  organic  outgrowth  of  the  owner's  mind  which 
gives  you  a  <!elightfn]  peep  into  the  inner  recesses  of  his  character.  The 
main  building,  as  well  as  the  stables,  is  t>uilt  of  dark-red  brick  with  dark- 
brown  trimmings,  interspersed  with  inlaid  <levices  of  scarlet-|)auitcd  brick 
and  black  Greek  patterns  in  mosaic.  The  whole  has  a  most  novel  anil 
pleasing  elTect — nothing  gaudy  and  glaring,  but  all  arranged  with  a  rare 
artistic  taste  and  a  strict  regard  for  harmony  in  colors  and  outlines.  During 
the  summer  the  outer  winilow-sills  are  draped  with  hanging  ferns  and  bright 
nastiirtiimis.  and  the  wood-work  of  the  broad  East  Indian  portico  is  half- 
concealed  beneath  the  foliage  of  clambering  vines.  But  as  winter  reigns 
supreme  during  a  good  many  months  of  the  year  in  New  England.  Mark 
Twain  has  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  sunmier  vistas  even  whik- 
Nature  tloes  not  afford  them.  His  library,  the  ])lace  where  the  owner  is 
most  frequently  to  be  found,  opens  into  a  miniature  greenhouse,  full  of  tall 
graceful  ferns  and  Idooming  tropical  plants.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  lux- 
uriant exotics  a  fountain  is  constantly  jilaying.  shedtling  its  spray  over  the 
smooth  white  rocks  at  its  base,  and  under  the  glass  ceiling  hangs  a  large  cage 
in  which  a  pair  of  California  ([nails  of  brJlliant  plumage  sjjcnd  a  brief  season 
of  happy  captivity.  Mark  Twain  cannot  endure  to  see  any  bird  or  beast 
which  nature  intended  for  freedom  iniprisonefl  within  the  narrow  bars  of  a 
cage,  and  he  bought  these  quails  last  winter  from  a  boy.  meaning  to  set  them 
at  liberty  in  a  neighboring  forest  as  soon  as  s])ring  should  arrive. 

"In  the  pleasant  city  of  Hartford  he  has  gathered  alx.iut  him  a  delight- 
bd  circle  of  friends — authors.  Inisiness  men.  and  lawyers — to  whom  his  hos- 
pital>le  doors  are  always  open.  .\nd  he  is.  indeed,  the  prince  of  entertainers. 
Sitting  in  his  richly-furnished  !i1irary.  to  whose  beauty  and  artistic  com- 
pleteness half  the  lands  of  Europe  have  contributed,  he  will  tell  an  anecdote 
or  discuss  a  literary  or  social  question  with  a  calm  ilircctness  and  earnest- 
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ness,  revealing  to  you  an  entirely  new  side  of  his  character  that  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  which  he  is  wont  to  display  to  the  public  who  throng 
to  his  lectures.  Even  his  drollest  stories  he  relates  with  this  same  earnest 
iinpressiveness,  and  with  a  face  as  serious  as  a  sexton's.  His  brilliancy  has 
a  certain  delightful  quality  which  is  almost  too  evanescent  to  be  imprisoned 
in  any  one  phrase.  You  have  no  oppressive  consciousness  that  you  are  ex- 
pected to  laugli;  you  rather  feel  as  if  the  talker  had  unexpectedly  taken  you 
into  his  confidence,  and  you  feel  your  heart  going  out  towards  him  in 
return.  Throughout  his  house  Mark  Twain  has  iiididged  liberally  his 
taste  for  wood-tints  and  quaint  carvings.  Each  of  the  doors  in  the  library  is 
surmounted  with  carved  cherubs  and  other  biblical  and  mythical  figures. 
spoils  from  some  European  pilgrimage,  !n  his  study  on  the  second  floor  he 
revels  in  sphinxes  and  griffins,  whose  reclining  bodies  and  capacious  wings 
fashion  themselves  into  luxurious  lounges,  easy-chairs  and  sofas.  The  man- 
telpiece, with  all  its  magnificent  superstructure,  had  once  adorned  an  old 
English  or  Scottish  country-seat,  and  Mark  Twain  was  fortunate  enough  to 
pick  it  up  during  one  of  his  many  sojourns  in  England. 

"Mark  Twain  is  a  man  of  middle  height;  solidly  built,  but  not  stout; 
.lis  features  are  all  of  a  clear  massive  modeling.  an<l  the  prevailing  expres- 
sion appears  to  he  resolute  courage  and  determination.  His  upper  lip  is 
covered  with  a  thick  brown  mustache,  and  the  broad  territory  of  his  fore- 
head is  usually  encroached  upon  by  his  brown  curly  hair.  His  eyes  are  small 
and  keen,  but  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  kindliness  and  humor.  In  his 
wiicle  ))earing  there  is  a  frank  cordiality  wlrich  is  very  winning." 
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At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  tloubt ; 

Tht  only  difTcrence  is,  I  dare  laugh  aiit- 


—Pope. 


OR  nearly  a  century  tlie  name  of  Jefferson 
has  been  intimately  and  conspicnonsly 
associated  with  the  best  traditions  and  achieve- 
nictUs  of  the  American  stage.  The  first  of  that 
name  in  this  country  was  Joseph  JefTerson,  who 
came  IiilUer  from  Flnglnnd  in  1795.  As  de- 
scribed by  Dnnlap  in  his  "History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Theater."  he  was  then  a  youth,  but  an 
artist,  small  and  light  in  figure,  well  formed, 
^viih  a  singular  physiognomy,  a  perfect  Grecian 
nose  and  blue  eyes  full  of  laughter.  He  pos- 
-tssed  the  faculty  of  exciting  mirth  to  a  remark- 
:i1)le  degree.  For  thirty-six  years  he  remained 
Miiong  us.  esteemed  as  an  actor  and  as  a  man, 
lie  had  a  son,  also  named  Joseph  Jefferson, 
I  who  was  born  in  this  country  and  for  many 
years  was  a  prominent  actor  and  manager  of 
theaters  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  that 
city,  in  1829,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Joseph  Jefferson  the  third,  was  born. 
His  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  effected  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  as  the  child  in  that  old-fashioned,  romantic  drama  "Pizarro."  This 
interesting  event  occurred  in  Washington;  his  aunt,  the  famous  Mrs.  Chap- 
man, being  the  leading  la{Jy  of  the  company  in  the  part  of  Cora.  In  her 
lines  she  remarked  to  her  husband,  Alonzo,  "Sweet  child,  he  will  speak 
soon."  This  was  Joseph's  cue,  and,  unabashed  by  the  strange  situation,  he 
toddled  forward  to  the  footlights  and,  addressing  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra, whom  he  knew  well,  he  said.  "Green,  why  don't  you  piay  the  fiddle?" 
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A  roar  of  lait(djliter  from  the  audience  followed,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  play  could  proceed.  From  this  time  forward  the  child  frequently  ap- 
peared ill  smalt  parts  and  was  evidently  destined  to  hecorne  an  actor, 
altlunigh  liis  father  at  first  intended  him  to  he  a  scene  painter.  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  after  life  e.\cellcd  in  the  arts  Ixith  of  the  painter  and  the  actor. 

At  ten  years  of  age  young  Jefferson  went  with  his  father  to  the  then 
rising  village  of  Chicago,  and  they  opened  a  small  theater.    The  place  then 
rontnjncd  hut  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  auiliences  in   the  little 
<lramaiic  hall  were  correspondingly  meager.     After  a  short  time  they  re- 
moved to  Mobile.  Alabama,  at  that  time  an  important  artistic,  literary  and 
dramatic  center,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  markets  in  America. 
Merc  the  elder  Jefferson  died,  and  the  boy.  with  his  mother  and  sister,  was 
left   •k'siitutc.     The  generous  citizens,  however,  gave  them  a  benefit   per- 
formance, ami  with  the  means  thus  acquired  the  lad  went  to  Texas  and 
joined  a  traveling  theatrical  company.     When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out 
the  company  followed  the  .-\merican  army,  playing  to  the  soldiers  in  camp, 
and  in  whatever  towns  and  cities  were  captured  by  them.    Thus  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  present  at  the  first  battle  of  the  war.  at  Point  Isabel,  at  the  capture 
of  Matamoras.  aiul  other  events  of  that  struggle.     The  company  becoming- 
somewhat  embarrassed,  Jefferson  and  a  fellow-actor  started  a  coffee  and 
cake  saloon  on  Atnerican  principles  at  Matamoras.  and  made  a  handsome 
l>rolti.     At  the  height  of  their  iirosperity,  however,  their  place  was  raided 
bv  a  gang  of  gamblers  and  desperadoes,  ancl  t!iey  were  robbed  of  all  their 
possessions.     They  made  their  way  to  Brazos  Santiago,  and  from  thence 
on  a  schooner  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Crescent  City  was  at  that  lime  probably  the  best  show  town  in 
.America  outside  of  New  York,  and  on  the  night  of  his  arri\al  there  Mr. 
Jefferson  went  to  the  famoivs  St.  Charles  Theater  and  saw  "Richard  HI." 
played  from  the  original  text,  lie  remained  in  that  city  until  he  was  able 
to  receive  from  his  half-brother,  the  famous  actor,  Charles  Burke,  money 
enough  to  bring  him  to  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  stage-coach  from  ^\'heeling.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  ohi, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Burke  obtained  a  paying  engagement  in  various 
small  |)arts  in  Philadelphia.  Three  years  later  he  was  married  and  removed 
to  Xew  ^'ork,  wiiere  be  played  second  comedy  parts  in  tlic  old  National 
Theater,  .\fter  a  season  there  he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Ellsler. 
and  played  on  a  circuit  in  the  Southern  States  with  conspicuous  success  until 
they  reached  Savannah,  where  they  met  with  disaster.  While  in  Savannah, 
jelTersdU  one  day  met  a  remarkable-looking  man,  nearly  seven  feet  high. 
whom  on  a  venture  he  addressed  as  follows: 
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'I  have  never  seen  you  before,  sir,  but  I  am  certain  that  you  must  be 


Sir  William  Don. 


I 


replied  tlie  oth< 


ton( 


n  a  genial 

"And  I,  sir,"  said  Jefterson,  "am  an  actor." 

"Yes,"  said  the  giant,  "you  look  like  one." 

"And  I  am  also  a  manager,"  continued  Jefferson. 

"Well,"  resjTOnded  the  other  quickly,  "I  should  never  have  guessed 
that." 

"To  be  frank  with  you,"  said  Jcflferson,  "I  am  a  manager  in  distress, 
although  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  tolerably  successful.  Now,  if 
you  would  only  [)lay  an  engagement  with  us,  and  lielp  us  out,  it  would  be  a 
perfect  Godsend." 

*'To  be  equally  frank,"  replied  Sir  William.  "I  am  as  anxious  to  play  as 
you  are  to  have  me  play.    So  let  us  make  a  bargain  on  the  spot." 

The  bargain  was  niade  and  a  mutually  profitable  engagement  followed. 
Sir  William  Don  was  a  most  peculiar  character.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
English  baronet  and  had  i)een  very  rich,  but  had  squandered  his  fortune  in 
horse-racing.  He  had  come  to  America  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  for- 
tunes on  the  stage,  and  had  become  personally  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Southern  aristocracy.  His  name  proved  an  attraction  on  the  play-bills  and 
the  public  flocked  to  see  him  for  a  time.  When  the  company  reached  Wil- 
mington, however,  their  season  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  disband.  Jefferson  and  Sir  William  then  parted  company  for 
many  years,  the  latter  going  at  once  to  jail  as  a  bankrupt. 

JelTcrson  again  became  associated  with  Kllslcr.  and  secured  the  man- 
agement of  a  theater  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Julia  Dean  was  a  member  of  his 
cornpany,  and,  being  an  uncommonly  beautiful  young  woman,  of  high  social 
standing,  attracted  great  audiences  of  the  best  people  to  the  theater.  She 
afterward  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hayne,  son  of  that  Senator  Hayne  who  had 
the  famous  controversy  with  Daniel  Webster.  Charles  Burke,  the  elder 
Booth,  and  his  son,  the  illustrious  Edwin  Booth,  also  appeared  at  this 
theater,  Edwin  Booth  appearing  as  "Wilfred"  to  his  father's  "Sir  Edward 
Mortimer"  in  "The  Iron  Chest."  At  the  end  of  the  season,  thanks  to  these 
strong  attractions,  Jefferson  and  Ellsler  found  a  handsome  surplus  in  their 
treasury.  Mr.  Jefferson,  himself,  had  been  playing  continuously  with  Booth, 
taking  such  ]>arts  as  the  "First  Gra\edigger"  in  "Hamlet,"  and  the  "Lord 
Mayor"  in  "Richard  HI.."  a  part  which,  for  some  profoundly  inscrutable 
reason,  was  persistently  gi\'en  to  a  comedian.  Thus  his  talents  were  ripened 
and  the  way  prepared  for  his  appearance  in  far  more  important  roles  than 
had  ever  yet  fallen  to  a  member  of  his  illustrious  family.  The  next  season 
brought  Mr.  Jefferson  back  to  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of  the 
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Mitr  thi^s  Mr.  jetfcma.  whose  health  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
VMNir,  Mile**  Km-  Hun>|>e.  and  spcat  some  time  stud\-ing  the  methods  of  the 
K«vNH  Ki\|*ti7ih  Actvvs  and  s^^stcms  ol  theatrical  management.  He  was 
Mtlcuvl  ;in  encKfCOPRW  IK  DnKT  Lattc.  hot  dedined  it.  On  his  return  to 
.\n\\>i  K'A  )tc  hactme  !Ttlg<  iww%m  for  John  T.  Ford,  at  Richmond,  and  the 
ntxl  ,vc«r  w*»  »!c$\vuie\i  v^Sih  Laura  Keene  in  the  management  of  the 
OI>i«pic  Tht^ter  in  Xe>*  York,  and  pla\rd  leatfiog  parts  with  her. 

\\w  PAcilic  Coast  ih>w  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  sorts  of 
mlvcnhu^>«*  >))inl».  and  in  iSbo  Mr,  Jcffcrsoo  determined  lo  test  its  dramatic 
MvnilulMtitiviu     For  oncf  k  OOittSt  be  rccocxlcd  that  tbe  business  of  advance 
ndvriti^inj;  was  o\"enlone.    The  com^mmf  wsts  heraldetl  in  such  glowing 
tuiicM  \\\i\\  iW  jKoi>ie.  many  oC  whom  mere  accustomed  to  seeing  the  best 
Aiinrn  of  \\w  V.t\s{  and  t4  Ea(()aiHl.  laerc  let!  to  expect  something  very  great 
iiutred.     Ill  this  thev  w-enr  disappointed,  (or  the  company,  despite  the  un- 
t|nnl»tril  ^cuiusi  of  siMue  of  ii*  n»enil>ers»  »ti$  by  no  means  above  criticism. 
1m (Mil  die  hrst  i\\\i}\\  ffixxM  ili!fsap|KMntn>ent  was  expncssetl  and  the  season  was 
fl  (ailmc.  «hmv«it  m  disastnms  one,    Fonhwith  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  Aus- 
tral) t.  vvitcrc  he  hail  no  advance  agent  nor  advance  advenistng.  and  not,  to 
his  kii«n\lcil^e,  a  siujile  friend.    On  his  arrtvaU  however,  he  was  delighted 
til  liiul  hi>  oUI  cotuiadc.  Sir  William  Don.  now  restored  to  prosperity,  fortune 
and  social  distittclion.  hut  sadly  broketi  in  health.     Three  days  after  Mr. 
JcfTcrson's  arrivnl  Sir  William  died.    But  Mr.  Jefferson's  acquaintance  with 
him  c»i)cncvl  the  way  for  a  pn>fitable  engagtment  as  both  player  and  man- 
n^cr  at  Syilney.    For  Conr  years  he  remained  in  .\ustralia,  playing  standard 
KuKlii^li  oojnc«lics  with  great  success  and  proAt.  and  training  up  many  actors 
who  aflcrwanl  became  fanwus  in  the  colonies  and  in  England  as  stars. 
.\fter  a  sncccssh»l  season  in  New  7ealand  he  went  on  to  England,  where  he 
met  Dion  lioucicauU.  ami  with  hin»  rearranged  and  adapted  the  since  world- 
renowned  play  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle."    The  success  which  w^s  immediately 
scored  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  play  in  London  was  almost  unprecedented. 
His  debut  was  made  on  Sepicmher  4.  1805.  and  for  150  successive  nights  the 

play  was  given. 

Mr.  lefferson  might  have  remained  in  England,  increasing  his  fame 
and  ad«1ing  to  his  fortune,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  he  longed  to 
return  to  his  native  shores.  First,  however,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  continent 
and  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  studying  landscape  painting.    In  this  depart- 
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rnent  of  art  he  soon  acquired  a  mastery  which  enabled  him  to  profhice  [)ic- 
tures  worthy  of  the  best  galleries.  Critics  in  both  Europe  and  America 
have  highly  praised  the  merit  and  originality  of  his  work,  and  had  he  not 
determined  to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  the  stage,  he  would  undouht- 
e<11y  soon  have  ranked  among  the  foremost  painters  of  the  generation.  He 
returned,  however,  to  America  and  to  the  stage,  beginning  his  new  season 
in  New  York  at  the  Olympic  with  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  which  was,  of  course, 
highly  successful.  Afterward  he  produced  the  same  play  at  Booth's  theater, 
where  it  was  produced  for  150  nights. 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  to  a  New  York  church  a  name 
which  has  become  famous  the  world  over.  His  friend,  the  comedian.  Hol- 
land, died,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  sought  out  a  leading  clergyman  of  New  York 
and  requested  him  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  and  officiate  at  the  ob- 
sequies. 

"I  will  do  so  with  pleasure."  was  the  reply:  "hut  who  was  your  late 
friend?" 

"He  was  an  actor,"  .said  Mr.  JetTerson. 

"Then,  sir."  said  the  clergyman,  "it  will  lie  impojisible  for  me  to  attend 
"to  the  matter.  I  cannot  think  of  conducting  an  actor's  funeral,  but  to  relieve 
you  of  your  embarrassment,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  at  the  little  church 
around  the  corner  they  are  usually  glad  to  attend  to  affairs  of  that  sort." 

"Well,  then,  God  bless  'the  little  church  around  the  corner'  "!  exclaimed 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  he  took  his  ileparture. 

Mr.  Jefferson'.";  later  years  have  been  altogether  crowned  with  increas- 
ing prosperity,  with  the  admiration  autl  connncndatiou  of  the  most  accom- 
plished critics,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  and  with  the  deepening 
affection  of  all  who  arc  privileged  to  know  him.  In  early  life  he  was  happily 
married,  and  his  eldest  son  has  grown  into  a  successfu5  manager.  He 
was  again  married  in  1867,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 
During  the  season  of  1888-89,  Mr,  Jefferson  appeared  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  other  important  cities  in  a  round  of  standard  comedies,  particularly 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "The  Rivals."  In  the  latter  comerly  he  assumed  the 
part  of  "Bob  Acres,"  with  Mr.  John  Gilbert  as  "Sir  .\nthony  .■\bsolute,"  and 
Mrs.  John  Drew  as  "Mrs.  Malaprop,"  a  combination  of  veteran  al)ility 
such  as  seldom  has  been  ^^een  upon  any  stage.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  con- 
sensus of  the  best  dramatic  opinion  would  rank  this  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  most 
finished  production.  Certaiidy  the  play  is  one  better  worthy  his  genius  than 
many  others  in  which  he  has  won  great  popular  fame,  but  his  name  will 
always  be  more  inseparably  associated  with  "I^ip  Van  Winkle"  than  with 
any  other  pari. 
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"THE  MASTER  OF  MASTERS" 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear  ; 
The  rest  rnay  reason  and  welcome:  'tis  we  musicians  know. 

— Brauming. 
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w^-^g^.'^*.  ^       HE  father  and  mother 

i  of  Mozart,  Leopold 

'(}  '^jL,     and  Maria  Anna  Mo- 

zart, lived  in  the  beautiful  old 
town  of  Salzburg,  in  Austria, 
very  near  the  German  border. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage 
"^^^^l^gfam  ^o:v  ^^^^'y     were     considered     the 

handsomest   couple    in  Salz- 

>,  burg.  They  had  been  engaged 

/  for    several    years.      * '  Good 

thinj^s  take  time,"  he  wrote 

many  years  afterwards. 

Leopold  Mozart  came  of 
a  family  of  bookbinders,  but 
the  love  of  music  was  too 
strong  in  him  to  allow  him  to 
follow  his  father's  trade.  He 
studied  music  in  a  monastery  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  and  became  a 
master  of  the  violin  and  organ.  He  then  went  to  Salzburg,  where 
he  was  made  court  mus\c\;\u  And  a\\" "^  '  •  - ■,w^>ic\-v^\  o,V -mv «^Ofts^\x-a. 

for  the  archhishoUj 
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easy-goin«^  woman,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  good  temper  than 
energy.     But  Leopold  Mozart  had  enough  of  that  for  two. 

Little  Wolfgang  was  born  in  Salzburg  in  1756,  when  Maria 
Theresa  was  Empress  of  Germany  and  archduchess  of  Austria,  which 
was  then  a  part  of  the  German  Empire.  His  full  name  was  Johannes 
Chrj'sostomus  Wolfgangus  Sigismundus  Mozart  ;  but  as  that  was  too 
long  for  every  day,  it  was  usually  shortened  to  Wolfgang  Amade  or 
Wolfgang  Gottlieb. 

He  had  one  sister,  Maria  Anna,  usually  called  Nannerl,  five 
years  older  than  himself,  and  she,  too.  had  the  gift  of  music. 

Wolfgang  was  a  wonder-child.  When  he  was  three  years  old  he 
would  listen  intently  to  the  lessons  which  his  father  was  giving  the 
little  Nannerl  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  when  the  lesson  was  over 
would  seat  himself  at  the  instrument  and  imitate  what  his  sister  had 
played.  He  would  also  pick  out  certain  chords  which  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  please  him.  When  he  was  four  years  old  he  began  to 
compose  little  pieces. 

An  interesting  little  book  has  been  kept  containing  some  of  the 
music  which  he  first  learned  to  play,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions as  written  down  by  his  father.  This  memorandum  in  his 
father's  handwriting  appears  at  the  end  of  some  fairly  difficult  music: 
"This  minuet  and  trio  Wolfgang  learned  in  half  an  hour  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1761,  the  day  before  his  fifth  birthday,  at  half  past  nine  at 
night."     The  book  is  preserved  in  the  Mozart  collection  at  Salzburg. 

One  day  about  this  time  he  was  observed  making  some  marks  on 
paper  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  precision.  His  father  picked  up 
the  paper  and  looked  at  it.  There  were  a  few  notes  and  a  great 
many  blots.  He  thought  at  first  it  was  only  non.sense,  but  when  he 
had  examined  it  he  handed  it  to  his  friend  Herr  Schachtner,  the 
court  trumpeter,  and  exclaimed  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  "  Look,  Herr 
Schachtner  !  how  correct  and  according  to  rule  it  is  set;  only  it  could 
be  of  no  use,  for  it  is  so  extraordinarily  difficult  that  no  one  would  be 
able  to  play  it." 

But  little  Wolfgang  was  not  to  be  put  down  like  this.  "That  is 
why  it  is  a  concert, "  he  said.  ' '  You  must  practice  it  until  you  can 
make  it  go.  See,  this  is  the  way  it  must  be  played."  And  he  went 
to  the  clavier,  aJiind  of  piano,  and  showed  them  how. 
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He  never  cared  much  for  play,  though  he  would  sometime-  jump 
up  from  his  studies  for  a  few  moments  and  prance  around  the  room 
with  a  stick  for  a  horse.  One  who  knew  him  well  wrote  after  his 
death  to  Wolfang's  sister,  "  Even  childish  amusements  and  games,  to 
be  interesting  to  him,  had  to  be  accompanied  by  music,  and  if  he  and 
I  carried  playthings  for  a  game  from  one  room  to  another,  the  one 
who  went  empty-handed  must  sing  and  play  on  the  violin  a  march  all 
the  time." 

Although  nothing  else  was  of  any  interest  to  him  when  compared 
to  music,  he  was  willing  to  study  whatever  his  father  wished  him 
to  learn.  He  was  very  conscientious  and  dutiful.  "Next  to  God 
comes  papa."  he  often  said. 

When  little  Wolfgang  was  barely  five,  his  father  took  the  two 
children  on  a  concert  tour  to  Munich,  in  Bavaria.  They  staid  three 
weeks  and  were  so  successful  that  they  set  out  for  Vienna,  the  capital 
of  Austria,  the  next  September. 

They  went  down  the  **blue  Danube"  in  a  boat.  On  the  way 
the  Bishop  of  Passau  detained  them  five  days  that  he  might  hear  the 
playing  of  the  wonderful  child.  It  is  related  that  when  they  arrived 
in  Vienna,  the  little  Wolfgang  so  charmed  the  custom  house  officers 
that  they  did  not  collect  the  usual  duties. 

The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband,  Francis  I.,  were 
very  fond  of  music,  and  they  sent  to  have  the  "  little  magician  "  and 
his  sister  brought  to  the  imperial  palace.  There  the  children  played 
for  three  hours  the  first  day  of  their  appearance.  The  emperor  was 
delighted-  Fie  told  W^olfgang  in  sport  that  anyone  could  play  by 
using  all  the  fingers,  but  that  the  right  way  was  to  play  with  only  one. 
The  little  fellow  took  him  at  his  word,  and  did  as  the  emperor  sug- 
gested. He  also  played  the  clavier,  with  the  keys  covered  with  a 
cloth,  and  without  making  a  single  mistake. 

The  empress  sent  the  children  some  beautiful  dresses^ — ^a  white 
silk  gown  for  little  Nannerl,  and  a  lilac-colored,  gold  embroideied 
suit  for  Wolfgang. 

Wolfgang  was  not  afraid  of  people  of  rank.  W^hy  should  he  be? 
He  was  himself  a  king  who  had  no  need  of  a  crown.  He  would  jump 
into  the  lap  of  the  empress  and  kiss  her,  and  he  played  with  the  little 
princesses  as  freely  as  he  played  with  his  sister.     He  liked  Marie 
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Antoinette  best — the  unfortunate  princess  wno  was  one  day  to  become 
Queen  of  France  and  lose  her  beautiful  head  in  the  French  Revolution, 
He  fell  one  day  on  the  polished  floor  and  she  helped  him  up.  "  You 
are  good,"  he  said,  "  I  will  marry  you;  "  and  when  the  empress  asked 
him  why,  he  said,  "  Out  of  gratitude;  she  was  kind  to  me,  while  her 
sisters  stood  by  and  did  nothing.'* 

He  was  not  shy  either  of  Prince  Joseph,  who  was  one  day  to  be 
emperor.  When  the  prince  ventured  to  play  the  vioHn,  little  Mozart's 
first  comment  was,  "  Fie!  "  hut  the  prince  persevered  until  he  won  a 
"  bravo!  "  from  his  gifted  little  critic. 

The  next  year  the  entire  family  set  out  for  Paris,  stopping  to 
play  at  many  places  in  Germany.  They  were  detained  for  a  day  at 
Wasserburg  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  carriage.  The  father  took 
little  Wolfgang  to  the  great  church  organ  and  showed  him  how  to  use 
it.  He  understood  it  at  once,  and,  his  father  wrote>  "used  the 
pedal  just  as  if  he  had  practiced  it  for  several  months.  Every  one 
was  lost  in  astonishment,  and  this  is  a  new  grace  of  God,  which  many 
only  receive  after  much  trouble, "  So  it  was  always  with  him  in 
learning  music.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  known  it  all  before,  had  for- 
gotten it  for  a  little,  and  was  only  refreshing  his  mind. 

They  were  received  with  great  rcsjiect  almost  everywhere  in 
Germany.  At  Frankfort  they  were  heard  by  the  poet  Goethe,  who 
said  long  afterwards:  "  I  myself  was  about  fourteen,  and  I  can  still 
recollect  the  little  man  in  his  wig  and  sword  quite  distinctly."  Leo- 
pold wrote:  "We  hold  no  intercourse  with  any  but  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  meet  with  exceeding  politeness  and  respect." 
He  was  pleased  with  the  welcome  given  them  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by 
the  Princess  Amalie,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  "  Only  she  has 
no  money,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Salzburg.  "  If  the  kisses  which 
she  gave  my  children,  especially  Master  Wolfgang,  had  been  louis- 
d'ors.  we  might  have  been  joyful." 

In  Paris  it  was  much  the  same  as  in  Vienna.  The  two  children 
played  in  the  royal  palace  to  the  great  delight  of  the  king  and  queen. 
The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  took  him  up  in  her  arms  and  stood  him 
on  a  table,  but  when  he  wanted  to  kiss  her  she  drew  back.  "  Who  is 
this."  he  exclaimed,  that  will  not  let  me  kiss  her?  Why,  the  empress 
kissed  me ! " 
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The  Avantcoureur,  a  Paris  newspaper,  spoke  in  the  highes! 
praise  of  the  "real  prodigy  "  who  not  only  played  the  works  of  thf 
most  celebrated  masters  of  Europe  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  but 
could  improvise,  or  "play  out  of  his  head,"  as  the  French  said,  by 
the  hour. 

They  put  him  to  many  tests.  They  gave  him  music  without 
the  bass  and  required  him  to  write  the  bass.  He  did  so  without  an 
instrument,  which  few  of  the  great  composers  could  do.  Some  of 
the  finest  artists  in  Paris  painted  pictures  of  the  wonderful  family. 
Wolfgang  was  now  seven  years  old. 

About  this  time  Leopold  Mozart  published  four  sonatas  of  Wolf- 
gang's composition.  He  feared  so  much  that  people  would  think 
Wolfgang  did  not  really  compose  them  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  find 
a  mistake  in  one  of  them  and  he  published  it  without  correction. 
Musicians  of  to-day  agree  that  they  were  good,  not  merely  for  a  child. 
but  for  anybody. 

According  to  their  plan,  they  next  went  on  to  London,  The 
journey  was  of  great  interest  to  the  children.  They  spent  a  few  days 
at  Calais,  where  they  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  sea.  The 
tides  were  a  source  of  great  delight.  "  How  the  sea  runs  awa}-  and 
grows  again!"  wrote  the  little  Nannerl  in  her  diary. 

Arrived  in  London  they  took  lodgings  with  a  hair-dresser  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  The  English  dress  struck  them  as  very  peculiar, 
but  they  soon  adopted  it.  The  father  wrote  home  to  Salzburg: 
"  How  do  you  suppose  my  wife  and  girl  look  in  English  hats,  and 
the  great  Wolfgang  in  English  clothes?  " 

In  a  few  days  they  were  allowed  to  play  for  King  George  \\\, 
and  Queen  Charlotte  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  Leopold  again 
wrote  home:  "The  kindness  shown  to  us  by  both  those  exalted 
personages  is  beyond  description.  We  could  not  have  supposed  from 
their  friendly  manner  that  they  were  the  king  and  queen  of  England. 
We  have  met  with  extraordinary  politeness  at  every  court,  but  what 
we  have  experienced  here  surpasses  all  the  rest."  They  received 
about  R  hunthi-f]  nnd  twenty  doWAis,  lot  e.^O«v  >^<iAQ\vcv'iocssL^ -a-N. cxsvisx. 

Yet   the 
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Leopold  was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  there  were  no  concerts  for 
two  months.  During  this  time  little  Wolfgang  gave  up  all  jiracticing 
on  instruments  "out  of  consideration  to  his  father,"  and  gave  himself 
to  composing  music.  He  wrote  six  sonatas,  which  were  "very 
humbly  dedicated"  to  Queen  Charlotte  "by  her  Majesty's  very 
humble  and  very  obedient  little  servant."  For  the.se  he  received 
fifty  guineas^  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

They  started  homeward,  but  Wolfgang  himself  was  ill  in  the 
Netherlands  and  they  were  delayed  for  some  weeks.  He  would  not 
give  up  study,  but  had  a  board  for  a  writing  table  laid  across  his  bed 
and  wrote  out  the  musical  thoughts  that  haunted  his  wonderful  brain, 
Wolfgang  was  ten  years  old  wht-n  tht-y  reached  Salzburg  again. 
They  had  been  gone  three  years  and  a  half. 

Wolfgang,  with  the  help  of  his  sensible  father,  had  kept  up  his 
studies  with  great  regularity  in  spite  of  the  interruption  caused  by 
concerts  and  traveling.  He  had  made  marvelous  progress.  It  was 
admitted  on  every  hand  that  he  was  a  genius,  but  both  he  and  his 
father  were  wise  enough  to  understand  that  genius  is  not  a  substitute 
for  work. 

The  next  year  they  went  to  Vienna  to  play  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Josepha.  But  the  bride  died  from  smallpox 
and  little  Wolfgang  took  the  disease  and  was  blind  for  nine  days. 
When  he  recovered,  they  went  back  disappointed  lo  Salzburg. 

Two  years  after,  Wolfgang  went  with  his  father  to  study  music 
in  Italy.  They  reached  Rome  during  a  great  thunderstorm — 
"received  like  great  men  with  the  firing  of  guns,"  Wolfgang  said. 
There  in  the  Sistine  chapel  he  heard  a  famous  piece  of  music,  the 
"Miserere,"  written  by  Allegri,  which  was  regarded  so  sacred  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  take  it  out  of  the  chapel  or  copy  it  under  penalty 
ol  being  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Wolfgang  listened  to  it 
twice,  and  then  went  home  and  wrote  it  out  correctly  from  memor) . 
This  was  con.sidered  so  wonderful  that  no  one  thought  of  having  the 
punishment  inflicted.      It  brought  him  great  honor. 

In  Naples  the  audience  that  listened  to  him  was  so  struck  by  his 
skill  with  his  left  hand  that  they  thought  there  was  witchcraft  in  the 
diamond  ring  he  wore.  They  compelled  him  to  take  it  off.  and  he 
played  better  than  ever.     The  Pope  gave  him  the  Cross  of  the  Order 
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of  the  Golden  Spur  and  a  title,  and  Leopold  wrote,  **  He  has  to  wear 
a  beautiful  golden  cross,  and  you  can  picture  to  yourself  how  I  laugh 
every  time  I  hear  him  called  Signor  Cavaliere, "  He  was  at  first  a 
little  proud  of  his  badge  and  title,  but  he  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 
Though  so  young,  he  seemed  to  realize  that  the  truly  great  thin»  was 
to  //<♦  a  great  musician,  and  not  to  wear  medals  or  bear  titles.  With  all 
his  honors  he  did  not  forget  his  home  or  his  child  loves.  Once  he 
sent  his  mother  Pl  "thousand  billion  kisses"  and  he  often  asked  the 
prayers  of  his  "heart's  little  sister,  Marianne." 

He  had  many  requests  for  operas.  He  worked  very  hard.  He 
never  was  a  child  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  work  was 
dearer  than  play  to  him  and  his  childhood  was  sunny  with  love  and 
appreciation. 

When  they  returned  to  Salzburg,  it  seemed  necessary-  for  his 
father  to  stay  at  home  and  earn  a  little  money  by  giving  music 
lessons.  Wolfgang  was  now  twenty -one.  He  started  to  go  to  Paris, 
taking  his  mother  with  him.  The  separation  was  a  painful  one,  for 
they  were  a  loving  family. 

On  his  way  to  Paris  he  stopped  at  Mannheim.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  girl  named  Aloysia  Weber,  and  ft;Il  in  love 
with  her.  She  had  a  beautiful  voice,  but  her  father  was  almost  as 
poor  as  Wolfgang.  When  Leopold  Mozart  learned  of  this  affair,  he 
wrote  to  his  son,  "  Off  with  you  to  Paris;  get  the  great  folks  on  your 
side;  ««/  Ccrsar.  aut  fti/n'/  {akhfir  Cfesar  or  nothing).  From  Paris, 
the  name  and  fame  of  a  man  of  great  talent  goes  through  the  whole 
world. " 

Wolfgang,  then  as  ever  obedient  to  his  father,  started  fur  Paris. 
There  his  mother  died  and  he  found  little  employment.  His  good 
fortune  had  left  him  when  he  parted  vi'ith  his  father.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  the  world.  He  went  back  to  Salzburg  with  a 
heavy  heart,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  father  and  sister. 

He  found  that  Aloysia  Weber  had  gone  on  the  stage  at  Munich, 
and  he  followed  her  there.  She  had  been  prosperous  while  he  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  she  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  wrote  her  a  farewell  song  and  went  back  again  to  Salzburg. 
She  married  a  comedian  and  lived  a  sad  life. 

A  year  or  two  later  he  met  the  Weber  family  again  at  Vienna, 
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and  gave  lessons  to  a  young  sister  of  Aloysia,  named  Constance. 
She  seems  to  have  resembled  his  mother  in  character,  being  good 
natured  but  somewhat  iackintj  in  energy.  Wolfgang  became  attached 
to  her  and  married  her  when  hv  was  twenty-six. 

Their  poverty  was  very  liilter  as  long  as  he  lived.  Constance 
was  ill  a  great  deal.  They  had  several  children  and  often  there  was 
not  enough  for  them  to  cat.  He  worked  furiously,  preparing  piece 
after  piece  of  music  which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  those  who 
understood  music,  but  brought  him  more  fame  than  moiiey.  His 
"Don  Giovanni"  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  poet  Goethe  and 
others  ;  yet  he  received  but  a  hundred  dollars  for  it.  Opposite  the 
entry  of  this  sum  in  his  account  book  he  wrote,  "  Too  much  for  what  I 
do,  too  tittle  for  what  I  might  do."  He  was  always  reaching  after  the 
ideal.  He  gave  lessons  and  concerts  almost  continually,  went  hungry 
himself  that  his  wife  and  little  ones  might  not  suffer,  and  more  than 
once  fainted  away  at  his  midnight  work.  He  was  the  most  devoted 
of  husbands,  as  he  had  been  the  most  loving  of  sons  and  brothers.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  once  said  to  him,  "  Why  did  you  not  marry  a  rich 
wife?  "  He  replied  proudly,  "  Sire,  I  trust  that  my  genius  will  always 
enable  me  to  suppt>rt  the  woman  I  love."  Only  his  affection  could  not 
be  starved.  His  letters  to  his  wife  when  ab.icnt  from  her  prove  that 
he  remained  the  lover  to  the  last.  I  le  once  sent  her  1,095,060.437,082 
kisses.  He  lived  but  nine  years  after  his  marriage,  and  one  has  said 
that  all  that  time  "his  life  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  torch 
burning  out  rapidly  in  the  wind." 

One  trouble  was  that  his  music  was  too  fine  and  too  difficult  to 
please  the  popular  ear.  Publishers  told  him  he  must  write  more 
simply  or  they  could  nut  use  his  works.  "Then,"  he  replied,  for 
once  driven  to  speak  bitterly,  "  I  can  make  no  more  by  my  pen,  and 
I  had  better  starve  and  go  to  destruction  at  once."  But  courage  and 
cheer  did  not  all  die  out  while  life  lasted.  Once  when  they  had  no  fuel 
in  the  house  Mozart  and  his  wife  were  found  waltzing  to  keep  warm. 
A  short  time  before  he  died,  a  strange  man  came  .and  asked  him 
to  write  a  Requiem  on  the  death  of  a  nobleman's  wife.  The  name  of 
Mozart  was  not  to  be  used  and  the  nobliMiian  was  himself  to  have  the 
credit  of  writing  the  composition.  He  disliked  the  deception  in  it, 
but  his  wife  advised  him  to  do  the  work  and  he  yielded. 
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Overworked,  hungry,  in  debt  and  hopeless,  he  became  possessed 
of  the  idea  that  the  piece  would  be  his  own  Requiem.  He  fell  ill 
and  was  obliged  to  ^o  to  bed,  but,  as  he  had  done  when  a  child,  he 
wrote  from  his  sick-bed  and  nearly  finished  the  music.  The  day 
before  he  died  he  asked  tf)  have  parts  of  it  sung  by  friends  at  his 
bedside.  After  singing  the  alto  with  them  himself,  he  burst  into 
tears  and  said,  ' '  Did  I  not  say  that  I  was  writing  the  Requiem  for 
myself  ?  " 

A  messenger  soon  after  came  in  to  announce  that  he  had  received 
an  appointment  as  organist  in  St.  Stephen's  cathedral.  He  had 
wished  the  place  for  years,  but  it  was  too  late.  "Now  must  I  go." 
he  said,  "just  as  1  should  be  able  to  live  in  peace;  I  must  leave  my 
family,  my  poor  children,  at  the  very  instant  in  which  I  should  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  their  welfare." 

He  became  delirious  and  died  at  midnight.  He  was  only  thirty- 
five  years  old.  He  might  have  lived  many  years  longer  if  the  world 
had  been  generous  in  time.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  died  from 
poison,  but  it  is  without  foundation. 

His  wife  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  funeral.  A  few  friends  accom- 
panied the  body  in  the  pouring  rain  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephens, 
but  the  storm  grew  worse  and  nn  one  went  to  the  grave  but  the  cem- 
etery attendants.  This  man,  who  had  done  so  much  to  fill  the  world 
with  music,  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  And  when  Constance 
was  able  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  new  grave- 
digger  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  no  one  could  tell  her 
where  her  husband  was  buried.      The  spot  is  unknown  to  this  day. 

Mozart  had  left  debts  behind  him  and  his  family  was  destitute. 
Constance  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  O.  for  assistance.  He 
helped  her  arrange  a  concert,  and.  jiartly  through  his  generosity,  the 
debt  was  paid. 

The  "Magic  Flute, "  his  last  composition  except  the  Requiem, 
became  so  popular  that  the  publisher  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  but 
Mozart's  family  never  received  a  dollar  from  it. 

Several  years  afterwards  his  widow  married  a  wealthy  Dane,  who 
educated  her  children. 

As  soon  as  Mozart  was  dead  the  world  began  to  find  out  what  it 
had  lost.      If  onlv  it  could  have  learned  his  worth  a  little  sooner,  what 
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THE   RENOWNED  QUEEN  OF  SONG 

The  intellect  of  man  sits  enthroned  visibly  upon  his  forehead  and  in  Ins  ejc. 
and  the  heart  of  man  is  written  on  his  cottntenance.  But  the  soul  reveals  itself  in 
the  voice  only.  — Longfcttozc. 

USIC  is  conceded  to  be  par  excellence  "the  divine  art,"  and  those 
artists  who  most  exquisitely  render  its  magnificent  possibilities 
^  ^  II-  are  accorded  the  highest  honors.  Masters  in  music  are 
masters  of  men,  Handel.  Haydn,  Mozart.  Beethoven.  Mendelssohn,  and 
such  musicians,  swayed  the  leaders  of  church  and  state  and  brought  them  in 
obsequious  reverence  beneath  their  magic  spell.  Music  is  one  of  the  few 
earthly  things  which  find  cm|)loyment  in  heaven,  and  song  especially  is  rep- 
resented as  swelling  through  the  heavenly  temple. 

Such  tendency  to  adoration  makes  an  easy  way  for  true  musical  genius. 
Conspicuous  talent  is  greeted  with  conspicuous  welcome.  But  the  talent 
must  1)0  cnns]3icuous.  and  it  must 
evidently  improve,  else  ready  wel- 
come falls  off  to  cold  indifference 
or  absohite  disfavor.  Popular 
favorites,  who  have  quickly  run 
Iheir  round  and  sunk  into  oblivion, 
are  by  no  means  few. 

.Xdelina  Maria  Patti  was  a 
popular  favorite  when  a  child  of 
only  seven  years,  and  now.  after 
fifty  additional  years,  the  musical 
world  delights  to  do  her  homage, 
to  lavish  upon  her  its  heartiest  ap- 
plause, and  to  lay  at  her  feet  its 
costliest  olTerings.  She  was  bom 
at  I^ladrid,  February  ig.  i!^A?c 
Her  /inrenf,?    were    both   mu&vca\ 
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dinger,  bui  after  the  hirlh  of  Adelina  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  as  if  that 
priceless  ireasvire  had  descended  to  the  bahe,  leaving  the  mother  destitute. 
This  loss,  with  other  financial  difticullies.  led  the  family  to  America  in  1S44 
and  to  its  cosmopolitan  centre.  Xew  York,  where  Adelina's  career  hegan. 
Musical  influences  of  high  character  were  continually  about  her.  and  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  both  music  and  acting.  .\s  a  child  she  constantly 
altendetl  the  plays  and  concerts  in  which  her  parents  participated,  all  of 
which  she  diligently  rehearsed  for  her  own  delectatioji  in  her  own  little 
room  at  home. 

In  childhood  she  actpiired  the  linglish,  Italian,  l-rench  and  Sjjanish 
languages,  and  could  sing  or  si)eak  fluently  hi  either.  Her  later  travels 
took  her  into  the  best  society  of  every  country  of  Europe,  and  added  greatly 
to  her  early  accomplishments.  Her  musical  instruction  was  of  the  most 
thorough  kind,  having  been  begun  by  Ettore  Barili,  her  half-brother,  and 
carried  far  on  toward  perfection  by  Maurice  Slrakosch,  the  husband  of  her 
elder  sister,  Amelia. 

Adelina's  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  age  of  seven.  She  was 
then  so  small  that  when  singing,  she  stood  on  a  table  beside  the  piano,  at 
which  her  lame  sister.  Carlotta.  presideil.  These  efforts  were  very  remunera- 
tive, and,  during  a  time  of  financial  stringency,  she  maintained  the  family 
by  her  own  musical  efforts. 

Among  her  childhood's  triumphal  tours  that  made  in  the  Olc  Bull 
troupe,  when  .Xdelina  was  but  eight  years  old  stands  pre-eminent.  All  the 
appointments  of  Ole  Bull's  concerts  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  a  chihl  of  eight  should  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  them.  But  in  the  light  of  Patti's  later  triumphs,  the  following  clii)])ing, 
from  a  Southern  paper  of  1852,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

**\Ve  are  to  hear  Signorina  Adelina  Patti.  a  musical  prodigy  only  eight 
years  old.  Utiless  the  musical  critics  of  the  Union  are  much  mistaken,  this 
child  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  She  sings  the  great  songs  of  Mali- 
bran,  Jenny  Lind,  Madame  Sontag,  and  Catherine  Hayes  with  singular 
power.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  and  such  are  its  remarkable  powers 
«)^:i»  it   is  nrtf  n^r^&x»rv  to  maW<>  anv  aHrtwanr«>  for  the  pc 
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she  is  such  a  singer  as  they  are,  but  because  her  youth  will  impart  to  her 
performance  a  charm  that  their  matured  powers  cannot  give." 

On  May  14,  1861.  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  La 
Sonnambula.  Her  success  was  splendid,  and  at  once  she  became  the  first 
favorite  of  the  day.  lier  audiences  hanging  spell-bound  by  her  personal 
beauty,  graceful  manner,  and  artistic  skill.  This  matchless  success  was  fol- 
knved  by  others  e{]ually  marked  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  her  profits  in  a  single  year,  and  that,  too,  in  those  less  remunerative 
days  and  while  her  affairs  were  under  a  guardian,  she  then  not  being  of  age. 
were  officially  reported  at  $120,000.  During  the  winter  of  1882-83  she  gave 
a  series  of  forty  concerts,  two  a  week,  receiving  for  each  performance  the 
munificent  sum  of  $4,268. 

In  1870  her  welcome  in  St.  Petersburg  became  a  perfect  furore  of 
enthusiasm,  the  Emperor  himself  conferring  upon  her  the  "Order  of  Merit," 
and  bestowing  the  appointment  of  first  singer  at  the  Imperial  court.  Patti 
has  been  the  recipient  of  very  substantial  favors  in  many  ways,  and  her 
collection  of  jewels  is  all  but  fabulous. 

Patti's  voice  is  of  exceptional  beauty,  range,  and  flexibility.  She  also 
possesses  rare  powers  as  an  actress.  She  is  too  small  of  stature  to  personate 
the  great  characters  of  the  highest  order  of  tragic  opera,  but  in  parts  requir- 
ing sentiment  and  pathos,  such  as  Donizetti's  Lucia  and  Gounod's  Mar- 
guerite, or  archness  and  coquetry,  such  as  Mozart's  Zerlina,  or  Rossini's 
Rosina,  her  pre-eminence  is  indisputable.  That  she  is  absolutely  peerless,  is 
the  verdict  of  an  athniring  world. 

Her  marvelous  career  has  not  Ijeen  without  its  alTairs  of  the  heart.  In 
May.  1866.  she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  a  French  nobleman 
then  attached  to  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  For  Adelina's  sake  he  resigned 
his  court  duties  and  emoluments,  and  accompanied  lier  on  her  triumphal 
tours.  Perhaps  it  was  jealousy  on  his  part,  but,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
fact  remains  that  their  married  life  was  by  no  means  a  ha[)py  one,  and  it 
was  finally  officially  dissolved,  and  in  1886  she  became  the  wife  of  Nicolini, 
the  celebrated  operatic  singer,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  On  January  2«5. 
1899,  she  again  entered  the  we<Ided  state,  this  time  marrying  Baron  Ceder- 
strom,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  many  years  her  junior.  The  wedding  took  place 
at  Brecon,  near  the  prima  donna's  beautiful  home,  Craig-y-Nos.  The  party 
then  traveled  by  train  to  London — the  wedding  breakfast  being  ser\-ed  on 
the  way. 

She  made  her  last  trip  to  .\merica  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  and 
showed  that  her  voice  was  as  strongand  well  preserved  as  when  in  her  prime. 
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of  him  in  the  Washington  band,  where  he  earned  a  liveHhood  by  playing 
the  trombone.  His  mother  was  a  German  and  helped  the  son  in  a  small 
way  to  work  out  his  future.  At  eight  years  of  age  Sousa  began  to  earn 
his  own  hving;  at  ten  lie  was  a  public  soloist;  at  fifteen  he  was  teaching 
harmony;  at  sixteen  he  was  conductor  of  an  orchestra  in  a  theatre;  at 
eighteen  he  was  musical  director,  and  at  the  age  of  iwenty-six  he  became 
leader  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band.  In  twelve  years  of  leadership 
he  made  the  Marine  Ban<l  one  of  the  best  military  bands  in  the  world. 

In  i8(jj  he  organized  a  band  which  l)ears  his  name,  and  is  greeted 
with  crow(le<l  houses  wherever  he  goes — either  in  America  or  the  old 
world.     His  music  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  Strauss. 

Out  of  over  200  publications  we  can  mention  but  a  few  here.  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  is  one  of  liis  most  po[nilar.  Other  favorites  are: 
"The  Chariot  I'iace/"  '"Sheridan's  Ride,"  "Three  Quotations,"  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii."  The  last  o[)cns  with  a  drunken  revel  and  runs  on  into 
the  pathetic  reveries  of  the  blind  girl  "Xydia;"'  then  comes  the  rumbling 
and  the  thuds  of  the  earthquake  shock,  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  all  dying 
away  with  Xydia's  swan  song — a  superb  achievement.  His  overtures  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  were  simply  phenomenal.  The  whole  world 
knelt  in  [iraise  of  him  who.  though  young  in  years,  possessed  a  power  which 
elcctrific<l  and  held  them  spell-bound. 

Sousa's  latest  march  "Hail  to  the  Spirit  of  Liberty"  was  composed  and 
played  at  the  dedication  of  the  La  Fayette  monument  in  Paris,  July  4th,  1900. 
The  funds  for  this  monument  were  raised  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  it  was  quite  appropriate  that  Sousa  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
unveiling. 
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ROBERT  EDWIN  PEARY 

THE   EXPLORER   OF   GREENLAND 

He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end  the  same  shall  he  saved, 

— St.  .Ifatthv'.i.'  x:22. 


MONG  the  many  men  who  are  endeavorin-g  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  we  may  mention  with  gratitude  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Peary, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  an  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  with 
llie  raidv  of  lieutenant.  He  is  now  about  forty-foiir  years  of  age.  spare  built, 
but  hardy. 

Up  to  the  present,  Greenland  has  occupied  most  of  Lieutenant  Peary's 
attention.  His  first  visit  was  made  as  far  back  as  1886.  Then  he  discovered 
that  the  interior  of  Greenland  was  cov- 
ered deeply  with  snow  and  ice.  which 
filled  not  only  every  valley,  but  covered 
even  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  form- 
ing an  immense  snow  field.  This 
journey  proved  to  him  that  the  best  way 
to  reach  the  most  northern  point  of 
Greenland  was  overland  and  not  along 
the  coast. 

It  was  not  till  189 1  that  Lieutenant 
Peary  was  again  able  to  visit  Greenland. 
This  time  he  contributed  his  private 
fortune  toward  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition; but  to  prosecute  his  researches 
he  needed  the  public  support  of  some 
distinguished  institution.  This  was 
given  htm  by  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia. 
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His  party,  which  was  the  smallest  party  ever  banded  together  for  an 
extended  experience  in  high  Arctic  zone,  left  New  York  on  board  the  Kite 
June  6.  In  forging  its  way  through  the  ice  a  detached  cake  struck  the 
rudder  of  the  Kile,  crowding  the  tiller  against. the  wheel-house,  and  break- 
ing Mr.  Peary's  leg.  He  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  land  on  the  Greenlan<l 
shore  to  treat  the  leg.  The  other  five  slept  on  board  the  ship  far  out  at  sea. 
The  wind  threatened  to  carry  away  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peary's  tent.  Long 
afterwards  Mrs.  Peary  told  her  Inisband  of  the  misgiving  she  felt  while 
watching  him.  Every  unwonted  sound  of  the  wind  set  her  heart  beating 
with  the  thought  of  some  hungry  bear  roaming  along  the  shore.  Yet  she 
never  gave  a  sign  at  the  time  of  her  fears  lest  she  should  disturb  her  crippled 
husband. 

".\  month  or  two  later."  said  Ueutenant  Pear)',  "this  same  woman 
sat  for  an  hour  beside  me  in  the  stern  of  a  boat,  calmly  reloading  our  empty 
firearms,  while  a  herd  of  infuriated  walrus  about  us  pressed  their  savage 
heads  with  gleaming  tusks  and  bloodshot  eyes  out  of  the  water,  close  to  the 
muzzles  of  our  rifles,  .so  that  she  could  have  touched  them  with  her  hand 
in  their  efforts  to  get  their  tusks  over  the  gunwale  and  capsize  the  boat." 

Mrs.  Peary  lived  in  a  two-room  house  for  a  year  while  her  husband 
pursued  his  travels.  This  house  was  lined  with  tarred  paper,  then  sheathing, 
more  tarred  pa]>er,  then  more  sheathing,  put  on  at  an  agte  of  45  degrees. 
Inside  of  all  this  was  placed  thick  red  flannel  to  keep  the  occupants  wartn. 
On  the  roof  was  a  glass  dome,  shaped  like  a  hothouse,  and  made  of  hot- 
house sashes,  with  very  thick  glass.  Under  this  dome  was  another  glass 
layer,  making  the  house  perfectly  windproof  an<l  comfortable. 

In  summer  slie  climbed  over  the  lichen-covered  rocks,  picking  flowers, 
shooting  deer  and  ducks  in  the  \alleys  and  lakes.  *"And,'"  says  her  liusband, 
"in  the  long,  dark,  winter  night,  w  ith  her  nimble  fingers  and  ready  woman's 
instinct,  she  was  of  inestimable  assistance  in  designing  costumes  which 
enabled  me  to  make  my  journey  across  the  great  ice-cap  in  actual  comfort." 

Lieutenant  Peary  has  made  altogether  five  trips.  On  one  of  them  he  ' 
had  an  experience  which  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.  His  party  were  without 
food.  He  with  his  colored  ser\'ant  set  out  to  search  for  musk  oxen.  For 
two  days  they  were  exposed  to  a  terrific  snowstorm.  Footsore  and  utterly 
exhausted,  the  two  men  slept  on  the  roads  with  nothing  to  shield  them 
from  the  snow.  With  difficult}  they  made  their  way  back  to  where  thev 
had  left  the  rest  of  the  party  and  a  few  starving  dogs. 

The  question  of  return  was  now  anxiously  debated,  Thev  had  only 
one  hundred  pounds  of  walrus  flesh  left;  but  all  resolved  to  press  on.  giving 
some  of  the  meat  to  the  dogs,  and  taking  their  chance  of  finding  musk 
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oxen.  In  this  condition  they  reached  the  lowland.  Here  they  were  snow- 
boitiul,  but  in  four  days  reached  the  shore.  They  were  rescued  when  they 
had  almost  succumheil  to  their  liarilships. 

In  these  many  journeys  Lieutenant  Peary  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
Esquimaux.  He  has  done  much  to  raise  the  tribe  from  poverty  to  affluence, 
providing  them  with  hatchets  and  knives.  This  tribe,  the  most  northerly 
on  the  globe,  consists  of  only  2,^6  members,  all  of  whom  he  knows  very  well. 
One  of  the  men  when  he  first  saw  the  jackknife  was  so  overcome  that  he  of- 
fered to  give  his  wife  and  two  children  in  excliange  for  it. 

During  1894  Lieutenant  Peary  discovered  the  famous  Iron  mountain, 
first  heard  of  by  Sir  John  I'toss,  which  lias  been  the  oliject  of  all  explorers 
in  that  region.  It  jiroved  to  be  three  meteorites.  One  weighing  1,000' 
pounds,  another  6,000  pounds,  and  the  largest  90,000  pounds.  The  two 
smaller  ones  he  brought  to  the  United  States. 

The  Esquimaux  believed  that  these  "great  irons"  had  been  where  they 
were  discovered  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  originally  they  w-ere  a 
woman,  her  dog  and  tent,  which  the  Evil  S[)irit  had  hurled  from  the  sky. 
This  smallest  nugget  was  supposed  to  be  the  dog.  the  middle-sized  one 
the  woman,  and  the  largest  the  tent.  In  reality  they  were  meteoric  stones, 
pure  ingots  of  nickel  steel,  the  same  material  with  which  our  battleships  are 
protected.  For  generations  the  Es(|uimaux  have  obtained  their  iron  from 
these  nuggets. 

Nansen  came  within  261  miles  of  the  pole.  The  Duke  of  Abruzzi.  in 
1899,  within  231  miles,  and  the  question  is,  who  will  be  the  one  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  itself?  Peary  is  at  the  present  time  in  his  winter  quarters 
at  Etah.  North  Greenlanrj.  Mrs.  Peary  is  on  her  way  to  meet  him,  this 
being  her  fourth  trip  among  tlie  iceliergs.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  little 
seven-year-nld  daughter,  Marie  .\hnightto.  saitl  to  be  the  first  white  babe 
ever  born  in  the  Arctic  regions.  She  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1893,  and 
spent  the  first  six  months  of  her  existence  in  lam])light. 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 
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Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  lu-avcn's  hand  or  will,  nur  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  ur  liope.  hut  still  hear  np  anri  steer 
Right  onward. 


— Milton. 


*  rA  MONG  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be  men- 
qJ  J-  tioned  the  great  African  exphuer,  David  l.iv  iiii,'<t.ine.  who 
began  Ilk  as  the  son  of  poor  parents  in  :i 
little  Scottish  village,  but  who  was  laid  t-» 
rest  in  Westminster  Abbey  amid  the  ad 
miration  of  tlic  whole  civilized  world. 

David  Livingstone  was  born  in  18J3. 
.\t  ten  years  of  age.  after  a  scanty  educa- 
tion, he  was  sent  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
weaving  establishment.  He  soon  took  up 
the  study  of  Latin,  working  after  his  lon^tj 
day  of  toil  in  the  mill  by  lamplight.  He 
became  a  great  reader,  anil  manifested  in- 
terest in  natural  science,  collecting  ]jlants 
and  fossils.  At  twenty-three  he  entered 
the  Glasgow  University,  where  he  £tudte<l 
a  part  of  each  year.  /\t  twenty-five  lie 
carried  out  his  resolve  lo  l>ecome  a  mis- 
sionary. In  November,  1840,  he  was  or- 
dained and  sailed  for  South  .\frica.  The 
captain  spent  night  after  night  teaching 
him  the  geographical  situation  of  places 
by  means  of  sun  aiid  stars.  His  first 
long  journey  was  made  by  ox  wagon  to 
about  200  tniles  from  the  present  town  of  Kimberley 
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tour  of  Bechuanalantl  for  the  purpose  of  planning  new  mission  stations  ami 
lo  become  acquainted  with  the  languaj^e  and  maimers  of  the  natives. 

Livingstone's  first  station  was  at  Mabotsa.  about  300  miles  from  Kim- 
berley.  Here  he  built  his  own  dwelling  house  and  made  his  own  garden. 
It  was  here  that  Livingstone  had  the  encounter  with  the  lion  which  is 
associated  with  his  name  wherever  that  name  is  known.  Livingstone  sum- 
moned the  people  to  join  him  in  hunting  them.  The  men  formed  a  large 
ring  around  a  hill  and  began  to  clo&e  in  upon  it.  The  attempt  to  shoot  them 
failed  until  at  last  they  came  njion  one  standing  on  a  rock,  Livingstone 
promptly  fired  with  both  barrels  in  quick  succession.  The  natives  shouted, 
"He  is  shot,  he  is  shot,"  but  ere  Livingstone  could  reload  his  gun  the  great 
beast  was  upon  him. 

"Starting,  and  looking  half  round."  says  Livingstone.  "I  saw  tlie  lion 
just  in  the  act  of  s(iringing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height.  He  oaught 
my  shoxdder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  botli  came  down  to  the  ground  below 
together.  Growling  terribly  close  to  my  ear.  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  floes 
a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  sinn"lar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt 
by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  a  cat.  .  .  .  Turning  around  to  relieve 
myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head.  I  saw  his 
eyes  directed  towards  Mebalwe.  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  distance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gim,  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels;  the 
lion  immediately  left  me.  and.  attacking  Mebalwe.  bit  his  tliigli.  Another 
man  attempted  to  s]>car  the  \Un\  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe;  he  left 
Mebahvc  anil  caught  this  man  liy  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the 
bullets  he  had  received  iicgan  10  take  effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead." 

In  1844  Livingstone  became  engaged  to  Mary  MotTat.  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Moffat  of  Kurnman.  After  their  marriage  they  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  to  another  station,  from  which  again  they  moved  to 
Kolobcng.  At  each  of  these  stations  the  labor  of  Ijuilding  had  lo  be  under- 
taken, and  the  hard  work  of  beginning  missionary  work  in  a  new  field  had 
to  be  faced.  During  this  time  Livingstone  made  many  journeys.  On  these 
journeys  he  made  note  of  the  hmnan  tribes,  plants,  animals  and  the  customs 
of  the  land. 

In  1847,  while  Hr.  Livingstone  was  absent  in  the  south,  his  station, 
his  medicines  and  his  books  were  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the  Boers. 
In  1849  Livingstone  made  his  second  journey  northwards.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Livingstone  made  his  first  great  geographical  discovery,  and 
stood  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Xgami. 

In  1851  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  his  wife  and  children,  started  out  to  find 
a  healthy  region  where  European  missionaries  might  settle.    Terrible  were 
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their  sufferings  as  they  crossed  the  wide,  waterless  deserts.  On  one  occasion 
they  went  several  days  without  water,  and  the  parents  began  to  feel  that 
they  must  watch  their  children  perish,  when  a  native  came  across  their  path 
and  guided  them  to  a  spring.  At  the  end  of  this  trip  Dr.  Livingstone  de- 
cided not  to  take  his  loved  ones  with  him  again.  So  he  sent  them  to 
England.  He  bade  them  farewell  at  Cape  Town.  His  loss  of  their  com- 
panionship finds  vent  to  his  feelings  in  letters  written  at  this  time.  His 
motive  for  this  sacrifice  was  to  fuid  a  healthy  region  where  missionaries 
could  be  settled  an<l  Christian  work  begun  and  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade 
if  possible.  .Xfter  going  into  the  interior  he  gave  a  pledge  to  twenty-seven 
natives  that  if  they  would  accompany  him  to  the  coast  that  he  would  bring 
them  hack.  The  journey  was  made  on  foot  or  on  ox-back.  He  was 
attacked  lime  ami  time  again  with  fever;  still  he  persevered  in  taking  his 
astronomical  ol>servations  and  fixing  the  route  from  day  to  day.  He  did 
not  reach  the  coast  mitil  May  31,  1854,  and  there  remained  some  months 
as  the  guest  of  the  English  consul. 

Livingstone  doubtless  would  have  sailed  from  Loanda  for  England,  but 
his  promise  compelled  him  to  return  with  his  native  companions  to  their 
own  country.  .Accordingly  he  retraversed  most  of  his  former  route.  Shortly 
after  starting  he  came  upon  some  beautiful  falls,  which  he  named  Victoria 
Falls.  Between  this  point  and  the  coast  Livingstone  met  with  terrific  diffi- 
culties with  the  tribes,  nearly  all  of  whom  received  him  with  a  suspicion 
and  hostility  surpassing  any  of  his  former  experiences.  On  several  occa- 
sions it  seemed  as  if  he  must  perish  at  their  hands.  But  his  great  tact  and 
patience  carried  him  on.  He  never  threatened  vengeance,  he  never  lifted 
a  gun,  but  trusting  to  the  persuasiveness  oi  a  frank  manner  and  a  kind  eye 
and  a  hrni  will  he  won  his  way  through  tribe  after  tribe  in  safety. 

Wherever  Livingstone  went  he  went  as  the  Christian  preacher  who 
had  undertaken  the  great  work  of  exploration  with  the  single  purpose  of 
opening  u]>  the  dark  continent  to  the  light  of  religious  truth.  When  Liv- 
ingstone reached  London  he  was  loaded  with  honors. 

.\fter  two  years  in  England  Livingstone  went  again  to  Africa,  and  this 
time  as  a  British  Consul  and  the  ofificial  head  of  an  exploring  party.  He 
died  on  this  last  journey,  and  was  emlialmed  by  his  faithful  native  servants 
ami  carried  hundreds  of  miles  at  the  risk  of  tlicir  own  lives,  and  on  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  whole  civilized  world  resolved  to  lay  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
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To  the  battle  or  the  banquet  it  is  ever  the  same^ — '  Get  ready  and  go. '  " 

— Stanley, 


I  SUPPOSE  there  is  scarcely  one  among  the  readers  of  this  book 
whose  first  outlook  on  life  was  not  more  promising  than  that 
of  Henry  Morton  Stanley.  He  has  had  little  in  life  which  he 
has  not  won  by  his  own  brains  and  his  own  toil.  Even  the 
name  which  he  now  bears  he  earned  for  himself— how,  we  shall 
soon  see.  He  was  born  in  1840,  in  the  poor  little  village  of  Den- 
bigh, Wales.  His  father  died  soon  after  Henry's  birth  and  his 
mother  was  so  poor  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  him  to  the  parish. 
His  real  name  was  John  Rowlands.  He  was  placed  in  an  almshouse 
when  he  was  a  baby  of  three,  and  there  he  lived  until  he  was 
thought  old  enough  to  "  fen  1  for  himself." 

Of  course  his  opportunities  for  education  must  have  been  very 
limited,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  improved  such  as  were  given  him, 
for  on  leaving  the  ahnshouse  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he 
was  employed  as  teacher  for  a  few  months  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire. 
But  this  was  too  quiet  a  business  for  the  restless  spirit  of  a  born 
adventurer.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  worked  his  way  to  Liverpool 
and  found  passage  as  cabin  boy  in  a  ship  bound  for  New  Orlean.s. 
L<x»king  around  for  something  to  do,  he  met  a  merchant  named 
Stanley  who  was  attracted  to  the  bra\e  W'elsh  lad  and  gave  him 
employment.  Finding  him  energetic  and  faithful,  he  adopted  him 
after  a  few  months  and  gave  him  his  own  name. 

But  to  be  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  and  live  in  ease  and  luxury  did 
not  suit  the  stirring  nature  of  our  young  man.     He  wanted  to  see  the 
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world,  and  in  pursuit  of  that  desire  he  wandered  as  far  as  Arkansas, 
gratifying  his  taste  for  adventure  and  wild  life  by  setting  up  house 
keeping  by  himself  in  a  cabin  on  the  Washita.     When  satisfied  withl 
this  he  joined  a  flat-boat  crew,  drifted  down  to  New  Orleans  and  wont 
back  to  his  adopted  father,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.       The 

father  soon  after 
died  without  mak- 
ing a  will.  This 
left  Henry  Morton 
to  the  enjoyment 
of  poverty  and 
hardship  without 
the  trouble  of  look- 
ing for  them.  He 
made  his  way  to 
California,  spent 
some  time  in  the 
mining  camps 
there,  and  after- 
ward met  with 
some  interesting 
adventures  among 
the  Indians. 

About  this 
time  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Young 
Stanley  had  lived 
for  some  time  in 
the  South,  and  nat- 
urally enough  fell 
in  with  Southern 
views.     The  life  of 
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a  soldier  attracted  him,  for  it  would  9;ive  Kv 
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ship  was  under  a  terrific  fire  of  shot  and  shell  when  young  Stanley 
volunteered  to  swim  out  about  five  hundred  yards  and  fasten  a  cable 
to  a  Confederate  steamer.     This  he  accomplished,  and  the  Southern 
ship  was  drawn  over  and  captured.      He  was  rewarded  by  being  re- 
leased under  prom- 
ise not  to  go  back 
to  the  Confederate 
army  and  was  some 
time  after  made  an 
ensign  on  the  Ti- 
conderoga.      He 
took  an  active  part 
in  naval  affairs  from 
this  time  on  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 
The  next  year 
he   went  with    the 
Ticondrroga   on  a 
trip  to  Europe  and 
obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  his 
old  home  in  Wales. 
His  Welsh  friends 
had   heard  of  his 
gallant  conduct  in 
the  American  war 
and  the  almshouse 
boy  found  himself 
a  person  of   some 
distinction.    He 
visited    his    old 
almshouse  school 
at  St.  Asaph's,  where  he  was  most  heartily  received.     The  boys  were 
given  a  holiday  and  Stanley  provided  them  with  such  a  dinner  as 
they  had  never  had  before.      Perhaps  he  remembered  the  good  din- 
ners he  never  had  when  he  was  a  boy  at  St.  Asaph's.     After  dinner 
he  is  said  to  have  made  them  one  of  his  finest  speeches.     All  this, 
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no  doubt,  left  their  hearts  swelling  with  pride  and  pleasure  at  his 
kindness  and  the  thought  of  the  honors  which  had  come  to  one  of 
their  own.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin  and  we  can 
not  help  admiring  his  frank  loyalty  to  his  humble  friends. 

At  this  time  the  Turks  were  treating  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Crete  in  the  Mediterranean  much  as  they  have  been  treating  the 
Armenians  during  the  past  few  years.  The  blood  of  Stanley  was 
stirred  and   he   decided   to   go  and  help  the    Cretarvs  throw  off  the 
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Turkish  yoke.  He  obtained  a  commission  from  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  travel  in  the  Kast  as 
special  correspondent.  He  went  to  Crete,  but  was  disappointed  in 
the  Cretans  and  would  not  remain  with  them.  He  traveled  on  into 
Asia,  where  he  was  robbed  by  Turkish  brigands  and  came  near 
losing  his  life. 

He  returned  to  America,  but  not  to  remain.  In  1868  he  went 
with  the  English  army  into  eastern  Africa,  again  traveling  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald  {qx  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
English  war  in  Abyssinia.     When  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia  was 
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killed  and  the  war  ended,  Stanley  sent  the  news  to  the  London 
papers  so  promptly  that  it  arrived  before  the  government  dispatches. 
This  was  a  triumph  which  gave  him  name  and  fame  at  once,  for  it 
was  thought  remarkable  that  a  young  American  newspaper  man 
should  get  ahead  of  the  English  government.  His  letters  to  the 
Herald  are  considered  the  best  history  yet  written  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian war. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  success  in  Africa 
that  he  next  sent  him  to  get  news  in  Spain,  where  a  civil  war  was 
in  progress.  Stanley  was  not  afraid  to  go  into  the  most  dangerous 
places  in  pursuit  of  information.  He  obtained  not  only  the  latest 
news,  but  the  most  reliable.  He  made  himself  so  trusted  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett  that  he  would  have  Stanley  and  no  one  else  to  lead 
the  next  great  exploring  expedition.  This  was  the  opportunity  of 
his  life  and  opened  the  highway  on  which  he  has  traveled  to  fame 
and  honor.  "That  was  just  his  luck,"  I  hear  some  one  at  my  elbow 
muttering-  And  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  forgot  to  say  on  the 
very  first  page,  and  that  is  that  I  want  you  in  reading  this  book 
to  notice  what  a  company  of  "lucky"  men  and  women  we  have 
crowded  together  here  between  two  covers,  and  then  see  if  you  can 
find  any  reason  for  the  "luck"  that  has  attended  them,  or  whether 
it  all  slid  down  the  rainbow  like  the  famous  pot  of  gold,  which 
everybody  is  looking  for  and  nobody  has  ever  yet  found.  For  if 
good  fortune  waits  on  lazy  John  just  as  persistently  as  on  plucky 
Tom,  why  then  it  is  high  time  we  all  found  it  out. 

Africa  has  been  the  dreamland  of  the  ages.  Three  great  African 
mysteries  haunted  the  ancients  with  superstitious  reverence  and  have 
challenged  the  moderns  to  exploration  and  discovery, — the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  the  Niger  and  the  Congo. 

The  Nile,  the  sacred  river  of  Egypt,  flowed  for  fifteen  hundred 
miles  through  a  rainless  land,  yet  its  mysterious  sources  never  failed 
to  send  down  with  its  turbid  waves  the  fertility  that  made  old  Eg}'pt 
a  cradle  of  civilization.  The  "green  ribbon  in  a  desert  "  was  literally 
the  "gift  of  the  Nile."  It  is  not  strange  that  it  was  worshiped  by  a 
reverent  people  who  owed  to  it  their  very  existence.  The  cataracts 
made  its  navigation  in  upper  Egypt  impossible  and  guarded  the 
mystery  well.     The  Sahara,  with  its  boiling  heat  and  blinding  sands, 
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kept  the  secret  of  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Congo,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  prevented  the 
ascent  of  that  river. 

It  has  been  within  our  own  century  that  all  these  mysteries  have 
been  solved  and  the  sources  of  the  three  rivers  have  been  discovered, 
very  near  together  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Scotch  traveler. 
Mungc)  Park,  tempted  and  met  danger  and  death  on  the  Niger.  He 
wrote  some  delightful  descriptions  of  the  natives  but  did  not  live  to 
accomplish  his  great  purpose  and  find  the  beginnings  of  the  Niger. 
He  never  came  back  from  his  last  trip  and  no  one  knows  his  fate. 

Speke  and  Burton,  Baker  and  Gordon  and  Livingstone  continued 
the  explorations  so  well  begun.  The  Niger  was  the  first  to  yield  up 
its  secret,  but  the  final  triumph,  the  settling  beyond  dispute  the 
question  of  the  sources  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Nile  and  the 
Congo,  was  left  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Stanley's  next  great  expedition  was  a  journey  into  Africa.  David 
Livingstone  had  started  with  thirty-eight  men  to  march  into  the 
interior  of  the  Dark  Continent  in  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
mystcr}'  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  exploring  and  mapping  the 
great  lakes  of  Central  Africa.  He  had  already  spent  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  African  exploration.  No  direct  news  had  been  heard  from 
him  for  many  months.  During  that  time  the  report  reached  Eng- 
land that  he  had  been  murdered  on  the  shores  of  Lake  N)'assa,  but 
the  story  was  found  to  be  false.  Again  he  was  reported  to  be 
deserted  by  his  men  and  dying  of  starvation  and  exposure.  There 
was  great  anxiety  about  his  safety  both  in  England  and  America. 
Everj'where  people  were  earnestly  asking  the  question,  "  Is  Living- 
stone alive  or  dead?"  Great  credit  would  fall  to  the  newspaper  which 
should  be  the  first  to  publish  news  of  the  great  explorer.  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  Nciv  York  Hcraldy  was  the  enter- 
prising man  who  undertook  an  expedition  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
Henry  M.  Stanley  was  the  man  whom  he  chose  to  direct  it. 

Stanley  was  sitting  in  his  room  in  his  hotel  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
when  a  telegram  from  the  younger  Bennett,  son  of  the  editor,  was 
handed  him.  It  read,  "  Come  to  Paris  on  important  business."  At 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  young  man  was  ©n  his  way  to  Paris 
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without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  business  which  was 
calling  him  there.  He  arrived  at  Paris  the  next  night  and  went 
directly  to  Mr.  Bennett's  hotel  and  knocked  at  his  door.  The  con- 
versation that  followed  was  so  characteristic  of  both  young  men,  and 
shows  5K>  well  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated,  that  I  will  give 
Mr.  Stanley's  own  account  of  it: 

"  'Come  in!'  I  heard  a  voice  say.  Entering,  I  found  Mr. 
Bennett  in  bed. 

"  '  Who  are  you?  '  he  asked. 

*  *  •  My  name  is  Stanley. '  I  answered. 

"  'Ah.  yes!  Sit  down;  I  have  important  business  on  hand  for 
you.' 

•'After  throwing  over  his  shoulders  his  robe-de-chambre,  Mr. 
Bennett  asked:   '  Where  do  you  think  Livingstone  is?  ' 

"  •  I  really  do  not  know,  sir.' 

"  •  Do  you  think  he  is  alive  ?  ' 

"  '  He  may  be.  and  he  may  not  be,'  I  answered. 

'•  'Well,  1  think  he  is  alive,  and  that  he  can  be  found,  and  I 
am  going  to  send  you  to  find  him. ' 

"  'What!'  said  I,  'do  you  really  think  I  can  find  Dr.  Living- 
stone ?     Do  you  mean  me  to  go  to  Central  Africa? ' 

"  'Yes,  I  mean  that  you  shall  go  and  find  him.  wherever  you 
hear  that  he  is,  and  get  what  news  you  can  of  him;  and,  perhaps,' 
— delivering  himself  thoughtfully  and  deliberately— '  the  old  man 
may  be  in  want.  Take  enough  with  you  to  help  him,  should  he 
require  it.  Of  course,  you  will  act  according  to  your  own  plans;  and 
you  will  do  what  is  best — but  find  Livingstone! ' 

"  Said  I,  wondering  at  the  cool  order  of  sending  one  to  Central 
Africa  to  search  for  a  man  whom  I.  in  common  with  most  other 
men,  believed  to  be  dead,  '  Have  you  considered  seriously  the 
expense  you  are  liable  to  incur  on  account  of  this  little  journey?  * 

•*  'What  will  it  cost?'  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  'Burton  and  Sprke's  journey  to  Central  Africa  cost  between 
;^3.ooo  and  /" 5,000,  and  I  fear  it  can  not  be  done  under  ;^2,500.' 

"  'Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Draw  a  thousand 
pounds  now,  and  when  you  have  spent  that,  draw  another  thousand, 
and  when  that  is  «pent,  draw  another  thousand,  and  when  you  have 
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finished  that,  draw  another  thousand,  and  so  on — but  find  Living- 
stone. '  " 

Stanley  did  not  hesitate.  It  was  an  enterprise  to  suit  the 
darint^  of  such  a  man.  It  fell  in  with  his  love  of  adventure,  and, 
hke  the  volunteer's  call  to  arms,  it  might  lead  to  glory  or  death. 
When  the  bugle  calls,  the  vsoldier  does  not  ask  what  he  will  do.  The 
question  was  answered  long  ago.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  call  to 
the  heart  of  Africa  that  Stanley  wrote  the  sentence  which  I  have 
coupled  with  his  name  at  the  head  of  this  sketch  as  being  character- 
istic of  everything  he  says  and  does — "  To  the  battle  or  the  banquet 
it  is  ever  the  same —   Get  ready  and  go. '  " 

He  was  to  go  by  a  long  road  and  send  home  news  from  many 
places  on  his  way.  He  went  up  the  Nile  and  saw  the  long-buried 
secrets  of  the  tombs  which  the  Baker  expedition  was  just  then 
engaged  in  opening.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  and  wrote  a  description 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  whose  foundations  were  being  revealed 
l)y  excavab'ons.  He  wandered  over  the  Crimean  battlefields,  long 
ago  immortalized  by  Tennyson  in  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 
He  traveled  through  Persia  and  wrote  his  name  on  a  fallen  monument 
in  Persepolis,  that  once  splendid  ci*^-,  the  ancient  "glory  of  the 
east/'  much  of  which  has  lain  in  ruins  since  the  fateful  visit  of 
Alexander  the  Gr.at,  and  he  landed  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  on  the  6th  day  of  January,   1S7  i. 

"  Get  ready  and  go/'  was  Stanley's  word,  and  the  getting  ready 
was  no  small  or  unimportant  part  of  the  expedition.  He  must  have 
soldiers  to  protect  him  from  the  hostile  natives.  He  must  carry 
abundant  supplies,  for  his  route  would  lie  for  the  most  part  through 
a  wilderness,  where  food  does  not  grow  on  the  trees.  He  must  take 
cloth  and  beads  and  wire  to  barter  with  the  natives  for  such  rude 
necessities  as  the  villages  could  provide,  and  he  must  have 
pagazis,  or  carriers,  to  transport  all  this  baggage.  How  many  sol- 
diers, how  many  pagazis,  how  much  cloth  and  wire  and  how  many 
beads,  and  how  to  get  them  all,  were  questions  that  disturbed  his 
dreams. 

In  about  two  months  and  a  half  his  preparations  were  complete, 
and  he  started  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  March  with  a  hundred  and 
ninety-two  persons  making  up  the  expedition. 
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There  are  of  course  no  roads,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa^  and  a  wheeled  vehicle  would  be  as  rare  a  sight  as  an 
iceberg,  but  we  must  not  think  of  a  trackless  wilderness,  for  there  are 
numerous  foot-paths  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  con- 
necting the  native  villages.  These  paths  are  about  a  foot  wide  and 
are  beaten  as  hard  as  our  pavements.  They  are  direct  in  a  general 
direction,  running  straight  over  mountains  and  valleys,  but  shying 
around  small  obstacles,  such  as  stones  or  fallen  trees.  No  native 
ever  thinks  of  moving  a  log  or  stone  out  of  the  way,  and  when  a  path 
is  once  made,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  changing  it.  Many  of  them  are 
centuries  old,  and  a  little  turn  may  tell  the  story  of  a  tree  that  fell  in 
its  way  a  thousand  years  ago.  "But  whatever  the  cause,"  says 
Stanley,  "  it  is  certain  that  for  persistent  straightforwardness  in  gen- 
eral, and  utter  vacillation  and  irresolution  in  the  particular,  the  Afri- 
can roads  are  unique  in  engineering. " 

The  attacks  of  treacherous  natives  were  ahv:iys  to  be  feared  and 
malarial  fever  was  always  to  be  expected.  Stanley  himself  had 
twenty-three  separate  attacks  of  the  fever  during  the  journey.  Both 
the  white  men  whom  he  had  ventured  to  take  with  him  died.  The 
company  was  several  times  without  food  and  reduced  to  the  very  verge 
of  starvation.  Once  after  a  hard  day's  march  and  twenty  hours  with- 
out food  they  had  nothing  for  supper  but  tea  and  a  few  wild  peaches 
and  tamarinds.  The  next  day  they  came  upon  some  corn-fields. 
Then  the  hungry  men  lay  down  and  waited  while  three  or  four  of 
their  number  went  forward  to  the  village  to  buy  some  grain.  They 
found  food  plenty  in  the  village;  and  the  starving  company  was  turned 
into  a  camp  of  rejoicing. 

After  a  few  months  of  wandering  they  began  to  hear  tidings  of 
a  white  man  with  a  gray  beard,  answering  to  the  description  of 
Livingstone,  and  after  nine  months  of  terrible  toil  and  privation  they 
found  him  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  had  been  very  ill 
but  was  improving.  The  news  and  supplies  brought  him  by  Stanley 
gave  him  new  heart  to  continue  his  labors.  He  was  not  ready  to 
return  because  still  uncertain  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Stanley  spent  four  months  with  Livingstone  and  then  returned 
to  the  coast,  reaching  Zanzibar  in  May.  1872,  after  an  absence  of 
thirteen  months.     His  expedition  had  been   completely  successful. 
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But  he  was  so  changed  with  privation,  illnoss  and  anxiety  that  his 
friends  did  not  know  him  and  he  scarcely  knew  himself  in  a  mirror. 
He  was  onl}'  tliirty-two  wars  old,  hut  in  appearance  he  had  grown 
to  be  an  old  man.  His  hair  had  turned  tjuite  gray.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  a  full  account  of  this  expecUtion  in  the  book 
entitled  "How  I  Found  Livingstone." 

Two  rears  after   Stanie\'s  return,  David   I jviimstonc  died  in  an 
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African  wilderness  with  his  explorations  still  incomplete.  "The 
workers  die,  but  the  work  goes  on."  Again  and  again  the  question 
came  to  Stanley.  "Why  can  ni:t  I  complete  the  work?'"  It  was 
eminently  fitting  that  he  should.  The  proprietors  <if  thu  Xciv  York 
Herald  ■^\\(\  the  London  Tdci^raph  wX  length  joined  forces  to  provide 
the  expenses  of  a  new  African  expedition,  of  which  Stanley  was  made 
the  leader. 

The  dangers  and  di.scouragements  were   nnuh   ihr  same  ;is  he 
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had  met  with  in  his  search  for  Livingstone,  and  he  found  his  previous 
experiences  of  great  value. 

On  one  occasion  they  were  lost  in  the  jun<(le  for  three  days. 
They  were  obliged  to  cut  every  step  of  their  way  through  the  thick- 
growing  vines  and  crawl  through  the  narrow  hole  they  had  made. 
They  had  eaten  up  all  their  food.  Some  of  the  carriers  were  so  weak 
that  they  fell  behind  the  partv  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  Stanley 
dared  not  march  them  any  farther.  He  ordered  them  to  pitch  their 
tents  while  he  vi^ent  out  with  his  gun  in  sear«!h  of  game.  He  was 
about  to  return  empty-handed  when  he  found  two  lion's  cubs  which 
he  brought  to  camp  and  dressed.  They  were  so  small  that  they 
would  scarce!}'  make  a  mouthful  apiece  for  so  many  men.  But  he 
could  make  them  into  soup,  for  he  had  plenty  of  water,  and  there 
would  be  enough  to  go  around.  He  emptied  a  large  iron  trunk, 
which  he  filled  with  water  and  placed  over  the  fire  to  boil.  He  put 
in  the  lions  and  a  few  pounds  of  oatmeal  which  he  had  left,  and 
made  a  trunk  full  of  soup. 

It  must  have  been  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  the  hungry  men  stand 
around  waiting  while  it  boiled,  and  watching  lest  a  drop  of  it  boil 
over.  Stanley  describes  the  scene  vividly  and  adds,  "  It  was  a  rarer 
sight  still  to  watch  the  famished  wretches,  as,  with  these  same  gourds 
full  of  precious  broth,  they  drank  it  down  as  only  star\'ing  men 
could.  The  weak  and  sick  got  a  larger  portion,  and  another  tin  of 
oatmeal  bemg  opened  for  their  supper  and  breakfast,  they  waited 
patiently  the  return  of  those  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  food."  They 
soon  found  plenty  of  food  in  a  village  near  by,  and  death  was  staved 
off  once  more. 

By  this  expedition.  Stanley  answered  the  second  and  third  of  the 
great  African  questions.  He  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  Nile 
takes  its  rise  in  the  great  lake  called  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  crossing 
over  to  the  great  river  which  Livingstone  had  called  the  Lualaba  and 
sailing  down  to  its  mouth,  proved  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Congo. 
You  will  remember  that  the  sources  of  the  Niger  had  been  already 
found.  He  had  spent  three  years  in  this  quest,  and  again  had 
accomjilished  everything  he  had  undertaken.  You  will  find  a  full 
account  of  his  adventures  on  this  expedition  in  Stanley's  own  publica- 
tion,   "Through  the  Dark  Continent." 


He    returned  to  England  in    [877,   but   there  was  still  work  for 
him  in  Africa.      He  was  called  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  ibr  found- 
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ing  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  This  enterprise  was  planned  by  an 
association  of  persons  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  commerce,  developing  the  rich  basin  of  the 
Congo,  and  breaking  up  the  slave  trade.  The  jealousies  of  the 
different  nationalities  made  the  task  a  difficult  one.  and  it  required 
ten  years  more  of  Stanley's  life  to  place  the  undertaking  on  a  firm 
basis. 

In  1887,  after  a  few  months'  rest  in  England,  he  returned  once 
more  to  Africa  to  the  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha,  Governor  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  who  had  been  cut  off  from  the  protection  of  Egypt  by  a 
rebellion  in  the  Soudan.  He  conducted  the  Pasha  and  his  followers 
safely  across  to  the  eastern  shore,  at  the  same  time  adding  consider- 
ably to  hi$  own  knowledge  of  Centra!  Africa. 

On  his  next  return  to  England  he  received  a  royal  welcome. 
This  plain  man,  whose  entire  school  education  had  been  received  in 
an  almshouse  school,  was  given  a  degree  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  received  high  honors  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  England 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  he  had 
helped  to  found. 

In  1889  he  married  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  a  Welsh  lady  some- 
what distinguished  as  an  artist.  The  niarriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Stanley  made  a  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1889. 
Since  1890  he  has  lived  quietly  in  England,  engaged  chiefly  in 
literary  pursuits.      He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1895. 

Stanley's  black  followers  in  Central  Africa  appreciated  the  force 
of  his  character  enough  to  call  him  "The  Rock  Breaker."  A  para- 
graph which  he  wrott*  to  the  New  York  Herald  at  the  close  of  his 
expedition  in  behalf  of  Emin  Pasha  might  refer  to  his  entire  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  single  enterprise.  He  said:  "The  vulgar  will  call  ii 
luck.  Unbelievers  will  call  it  chance,  but  deep  down  in  each  heart 
remains  the  feeling,  that  of  verity  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  common  philosophy.  " 
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of  European  commerce.  They  brought  fur  from  the  north,  amber 
from  the  shores  and  fish  from  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  and  honey  from 
Greece.  They  were  the  explorers  of  the  Mediaeval  Age.  They 
made  settlements  in  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  in  Ireland,  France, 
Iceland.  Greenland,  perhaps  on  the  continent  of  America.    They  con- 

qucred  England 
twice  over,  once 
through  the  Danes. 
once  under  William 
the  Conqueror. 
They  overran  Italy, 
they  went  on  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusa- 
lem, they  threat- 
ened the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  is  the 
blood  of  the  Norse- 
man tliat  has  leav- 
ened Europe  with 
courage  and  daring. 
Fridtjof  Nansen 
has  inherited  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  the  old 
Norse  kings.  He 
was  born  in  Chris- 
tiania,  the  capital 
of  Norway,  in  1861. 
H  i  s  grandfather's 
grandfather's  grand- 
father was  Hans 
Nansen,  a  comman- 
der of  ships  for  the 
Iceland  Company 
for  many  years.  Fridtjof's  father  was  an  accomplished  lawyer. 
His  mother  made  no  pretensions  to  high  birth  or  hon<.)rcd  ances-., 
try,    but    had    a    strong    will    and    a    brilliant    intellect.      She  had  a 
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mind  of  her  own  and  cared  little  for  public  opinion.  She  was  an 
accomplished  snow-shoe  runner,  althouj^h  that  kind  of  recreation  was 
tabooed  to  ladies  at  that  time  as  unfeminine  and  improper.  She 
was  a  thrifty  and  "  manaj^ing  "  housewife,  not  afraid  of  disagree- 
able tasks,  and  would  often  do  the  work  which  the  servants  thought 
too  hard  for  them.  She  worked  in  the  garden  and  did  ail  the  fam- 
ily sewing,  including  the  tailorinj^  for  the  boys  until  they  were  quite 
grown  up.  Yet  she  found  time  for  books  and  stored  her  mind  with 
useful  knowledge. 

The  Nansen  home,  where  Fridtjof  was  born  and  bred,  was  in 
the  outskirts  of  Christiania,  where  the  boy  had  all  the  advantages  of 
city  and  country  combinL*d, — fresh  air  and  forests,  familiarity  with 
the  simple  life  of  the  farmers,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Christiania 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  which,  to  a  Nansen,  was  a  mere 
trifle  in  the  way  of  walking,  and  last,  but  not  least,  splendid  hills  for 
snow-shoeing. 

Little  Fridtjof  and  his  brother  early  became  accustomed  to 
manly  exercise  and  many  dangers.  Thev  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
in  the  Frogner  River,  where  they  used  to  go  swiraming  almost  a.s 
soon  as  the  ice  was  gone.  The  brother's  fishhook  once  went  astray, 
and,  instead  of  a  fish,  caught  h'ttle  Fridtjof  in  the  lip.  His  mother 
cut  it  out  with  a  razor  and  nobody  cried.  When  he  was  five  years 
old  he  ran  into  the  house  one  day  with  a  face  that  could  not  be  seen 
for  the  blood  that  was  streaming  from  it.  He  had  run  against  his 
first  iceberg,  in  his  mother's  back  yard.  He  shed  no  tears,  but  he 
still  wears  thu  scar,  his  "first  ice-medal,"  but  not  his  last.  He 
stuffed  a  cannon  full  of  powder  and  looked  into  it  to  see  why  it 
didn't  go  off.  It  went  off,  and  his  mother  again  became  a  surgeon 
and  picked  the  powder  out  of  his  face  grain  by  grain  with  a 
needle. 

His  first  snow-shoes  were  an  old  pair  that  had  been  worn  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  says  they  were  precious  poor  ones. 
But  a  sympathetic  friend  promised  to  give  him  a  pair.  This  was  in 
the  spring,  and  poor  Fridtjof  had  to  wait  an  interminable  time  until 
winter  and  had  also  to  remind  the  friend  several  times — "What 
about  those  snow-shoes?  "     But  he  got  them  at  last.      He  took  part 
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in  the  races  and  won  a  prize.  But  he  saw  some  peasants  snow-shoe- 
ing and  found  that  he  was  not  doing  it  according  to  the  best 
methods.  He  would  not  take  the  prize  home  until  he  had  mastered 
the  new  way.     The  iron  in  his  blood  was  ahready  making  itself  felt. 

It  is  not  strange 
that  an  imagina- 
tive Norway  boy 
should  have  often 
w  a  t  c  h  ed  that 
northern  wonder, 
the  Aurora  Bore- 
al is,  through  the 
radiant  splendor  of 
those  Norway 
nights,  with  feel- 
ings of  keenest  de- 
light. Nor  is  it 
strange  if  h  is 
\outhfu!  dreams 
were  thronged 
with  polar  mystf- 
rics  and  that  he 
early  resolved  to 
penetrate  the 
white  silence  of 
those  frozen  seas 
and  bring  back  a 
tale  of  the  mar- 
vels that  lay  be- 
yond. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Christiania,  but  was  too  impatient 
for  the  stirring  life  that  haunted  his  dreams  to  take  time  to  finish  the 
course.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-one  when  he  started  on  his  first 
polar  expedition.  He  was  gone  five  months.  His  ship,  the  Viking, 
was  frozen  fast  in  the  ice  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  for  some 
time,  and  while  there  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  Green- 
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land  on  snow-shoes.      He  killed  fourteen  polar  bears  during  this  trip 
and  five  hundred  seals. 


return  to 
Norwa\'  he  was 
appointed  cura- 
tor of  the  Bergen 
Museum.  Here  much 
of  his  time  was  sprnt 
in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. It  was  very  difltr- 
ent  employment  from  that 
which  he  had  had  in  the  arctic 
seas,  but  it  made  no  difference 
in  his  zeal.  Me  pursued  the 
tiniest  insect  under  his  microscope 
as  earnestly  as  he  had  chased  the 
polar  bears  in  the  frozen  north.  He  wrote 
to  his  father,  * '  I  have  become  an  absolute 
first-class  stick-in-the-mud."      But  he  did  his 

best  to  offset  his  quiet  occupation  by  becoming  hunting  polar  bears 
a  member  of  two  athletic  societies.  in  Greenland. 

In   1S86  Nanscn   spent    a  few   months    in 
Italy  in  the  study  of  zooloj^y.      He  returned  home  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the   nervous  system,  which  was  so  good  that  it  won  him  his 
Doctor's  degree.     While  he  was  writing  his  thesis  he  was  also  deep 
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in  plans  for  his  trip  to  GreenlaiicL  He  said.  "It  wdl  be  a  hard 
spring,  bat  pooh !  I  shall  maii^e  kr"  And  be  cfid  manage  it.  as  be 
manages  everything  he  attempCs — jyccnufiilfy,  A  generaosman  was 
found  to  provide  the  e^qtenses  of  the  expcdkioo  and  the  party  started 
from  Christiania  on  the  itecond  of  Nlay.  i888w  They  landed  oo  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Doctor  Nansen  had  given  a  great  deal  of  thouf^ht  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  party.  They  took  with  them  sledges,  which  they  had  tu 
draw  themselves,  for  they  had  no  reindeer  or  do^  Norwegian  snow- 
shoes,  or  ski,  a  tent  and  two  woolen  sleeping-bags,  a  spirit  stove  for 
cooking,  scientific  instnunents.  toob,  candles  and  darning  needles. 
They  also  carried  a  large  stock  of  provisions. 

I  wish  I  had  space  Co  describe  the  hardships  and  adventures  of 
this  toilsome  jotiniey;  i  ^m  only  say  that  they  accomplished  it  suc- 
cessfully and  came  out  on  the  west  coast  in  October.  Here  they 
found  that  the  last  ship  of  the  season  had  already  sailed  for  Denmark 
and  they  were  compelled  to  spend  the  winter  in  Greenland.  You 
will  find  the  whole  story  most  charmingly  told  in  Nansen's  own  book. 
•  •  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  " 

After  his  return  from  the  north,  in  1889,  I>octor  Xansen  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
Christiania. 

During  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Eva  Sars.  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  naturalist.  She  is  the  most  accomplished  lady  ski- 
runner  in  Norway,  and  was  well  known  before  her  marriage  as  a  con- 
cert singer. 

While  Doctor  Nansen  had  been  exploring  in  Greenland  and 
dodging  icebergs  in  the  northern  seas,  he  had  also  been  thinking,  and 
thinking  to  a  purpose.  He  had  been  working  out  a  plan  by  which 
he  hoped  to  go  a  little  farther  north  than  any  one  had  yet  gone. 
He  knew  that  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  there  were  strong  north- 
westerly currents  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  he  believed  that  if  a  ship 
could  be  built  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  it 
would  be  carried  by  the  drift  straight  across  the  polar  sea.  He  would 
••take  a  ticket  with  the  ice,"  he  said. 

This  plan  received  its  fair  share  of  ridicule.  Men  of  science 
were  very  shy  of   favoring  an  enterprise  so  original    and  so   bold. 
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Lieutenant  Greely.  who  in  1884  had  reached  a  point  farther  north 
than  any  other  explorer  had  yet  done,  was  unsparing  in  his  criticism. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  Forum  in  1891,  after  mentioning  the 
names  of  several  men  prominent  in  northern  exploration,  he  says: 
' '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  no  two  of  them  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  Nansen's  first  proposition  to  build  a  vessel  capable  of 
living  and  navigating  in  a  heavy  Arctic  pack,  into  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  his  ship." 

George  Wallace  MelvillCf  of  the  unfortunate  Jeannette  expedi- 
tion, also  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Lieutenant  Greely  sketches  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  trials  and  horrors  of  the  situation  and  the  prob- 
able sacrifice  of  life,  and  adds:  "Arctic  exploration  is  sufficiently 
credited  with  rashness  and  danger  in  its  legitimate  and  sanctioned 
methods  without  bearing  the  burden  of  Doctor  Nansen's  illogical 
scheme  of  self-destruction." 

But  criticism  alone  has  never  built  a  world,  or  even  found  one, 
and  probably  never  will.  Nor  can  it  always  prevent  others  from 
building  and  finding.  Doctor  Nanscn  paid  no  attention  to  the  critics, 
but  kept  right  on  working  out  his  plans.  He  believed  in  himself 
against  the  world  until  he  brought  the  world  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  In  describing  his  own  attitude  of  mind,  he  once  told  this 
story  at  his  own  expense:  "There  was  a  man  in  a  madhouse  in 
London  who  used  to  say:  '  I  said  the  world  was  crazy,  but  the  world 
said  that  I  was  crazy,  so  they  put  me  here.'"  But  in  the  case  of 
Nansen  and  the  world,  in  regard  to  his  polar  expedition,  he  has 
certainly  proved  that  he  was  not  the  crazy  one.  His  ship,  the 
"Fram" — the  name  means  "Forward" — was  built  under  his  own 
personal  direction.  It  was  made  of  gnarled  Italian  oak  which  had 
been  seasoning  for  many  years  in  a  Norwegian  dock.  It  was  prob- 
ably as  strong  as  a  ship  could  be  made.  The  timbers  of  the  frame 
were  a  foot  thick  and  placed  only  two  inches  apart,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  a  waterproof  composition.  Pitch-pine  planks  lined 
the  walls.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  were  three  separate  layers  of 
oak,  each  of  them  watertight.  The  bow  and  stern  were  covered 
with  heavy  iron  plating. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  "  Fram  "  would  be  crushed 
in  the  ice   "like  an  almond  in  the  jaws  of  a  nut-crack,"  as  Melville 
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had  predicted,  or  whether  it  should  fulfill  the  destiny  for  which  it  was 
designed  by  its  heroic  builder. 

Doctor  Nansen  and  his  carefully  chosen  crew  of  twelve  men 
sailed  away  from  Christiania  in  the  "Fram"  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1893.  They  took  with  them  stores  of  provisions  to  last  six  years  in 
case  they  should  be  lost  or  frozen  fast  in  the  ice,  and  so  delayed 
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beyond  the  three  years  for  which  the  expedition  was  planned.  They 
also  took  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  several  pairs  of  s^t,  canoes, 
sledges  and  dogs  to  draw  them.  Great  numbers  of  people  watched 
them  till  they  became  a  mere  speck  on  the  water  and  at  length  faded 
quite  out  of  sight.  Many  of  the  watchers  had  contributed  money  to 
aid  in  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  "Not  one  of  them,  prooably, " 
wrote  Dr.    Nansen,    "knows  what  they  are  paying  their  money  for. 
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Maybe  they  have  heard  it  is  a  glorious  enterprise;  but  why?  to  what 
end?  Are  we  not  defrauding  them?  But  their  eyes  are  riveted  on 
the  ship,  and  perhaps  there  dawns  before  their  minds  a  momentary 
vision  of  a  new  and  inconceivable  world,  with  aspiration  after  a  some- 
thing of  which  they  know  naught.  And  here  on  board  are  men  who 
are  leaving  wife  and  child  behind  them.  How  sad  has  been  the 
separation — what  longing,  what  yearning  await  them  in  the  coming 
years!  And  it  is  not  for  profit  they  do  it.  For  honor  and  glory 
then?  These  may  be  scant  enough.  It  is  the  same  thirst  for 
achievement,  the  same  craving  to  get  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
unknown  which  inspired  this  people  in  the  Saga  times,  that  is  stirring 
them  again  to-day." 

Doctor  Nansen  left  behind  him  his  young  wife  and  a  five-months 
old  babe,  who  would  never  remember  her  father's  face  if  he  should  be 
lost  in  the  ice-pack. 

Mrs.  Nansen,  who,  like  her  husband,  is  an  accomplished  ski- 
runner,  wished  to  accompany  him  on  his  hazardous  journey.  But 
the  little  daughter  could  not  go,  and  could  not  stay  behind  to  be 
left  both  motherless  and  fatherless  if  the   "  Fram  "  should  be  lost. 

But  the  "Fram  "  was  not  to  he  lost.  The  ocean  currents  were 
true  to  the  compass,  the  '*  Fram's"  stout  timbers  survived  the  ice- 
berg's "fleet  of  death"  and  drifted  across  the  frozen  sea  exactly  as 
her  commander  had  said  she  should.  In  a  littk-  more  than  three 
years  she  returned  to  the  harbor  of  Christiania,  bringing  her  brave 
commander  and  his  trusty  Captain  Sverdrup.  with  every  man  of  the 
crew  safe  and  sound.  The  doctor  had  proved  the  truth  of  his  theory 
with  regard  to  the  currents,  had  demonstrated  that  a  ship  could  be 
built  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  trial,  and  had  '"  beaten  the  record  " 
of  all  previous  explorers  by  going  four  degrees,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  farther  north  than  even  his  formidable  critic, 
Lieutenant  Greely'. 

While  the  ship  was  drifting  on  its  northerly  way  its  trained 
scientists  were  taking  the  most  careful  observations  possible  with  their 
instruments.  They  sounded  the  depths  of  the  water  and  found  it 
much  deeper  than  they  had  expected.  They  kept  careful  records  of 
the  temperature,  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  other  atmospheric  condi- 
tions.     The   lowest  temperature  recorded  was  93*-^  degrees  below 
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freezing.  Seventy  or  eighty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  they 
considered  mild  and  balmy  for  winter  weather.  They  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  heat  even  in  summer,  as  it  was  rarely  above  freezing. 
They  studied  the  stars  from  this  new  field  where  man  had  never  been 
before.  They  brought  up  samples  of  the  ocean  bed  and  carried 
away  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  those  unknown 
regions.  They  took  note  of  the  curious  antics  performed  by  the 
magnetic  needle  in  their  compass.  They  made  drawings  of  the 
magnificent  auroral  displays  which  brightened  their  long  nights. 
And  they  made  a  windmill  by  means  of  which  they  furnished  electric 
lights  for  their  library. 

The  leaders  were  wise  enough  to  provide  every  possible  means  of 
recreation  for  the  men,  and  so  keep  them  from  homesickness.  They 
ground  out  dreadful  music  from  the  ship's  organ.  They  played 
games,  and  they  celebrated  every  available  festival  day,  such  as  the 
Norwegian  anniversaries  and  their  own  birthdays. 

All  this  time  the  ship  was  frozen  fast  m  the  drifting  ice.  They 
drifted  to  the  northwest  and  back  again.  They  crossed  the  8oth 
degree  of  latitude  and  zigzagged  back  across  it  again.  But  their 
course  was  generally  to  the  northwest.  In  November,  1895,  they 
very  nearly  reached  the  latitude  of  86  degrees.  They  were  prac- 
tically within  four  degrees  of  the  pole  when  the  current  shifted.  Had 
the  ship  bctn  allowed  to  keep  on  drifting,  it  is  thought  she  would 
have  come  out  off  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  When  they  had 
drifted  long  enough,  they  loosened  the  ship  from  the  ice  by  blasting, 
and  in  twenty-eight  days  they  had  reached  the  open  sea  to  the  north- 
west of  Spitzbergen. 

While  the  trusty  ship  with  her  brave  crew  were  doing  their 
noble  part  in  simply 

"  drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 
On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main.  " 

Doctor  Nansen  and  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Johansen,  were  absent  on 
a  sledge  expedition  across  the  ice.  They  left  the  ship  on  the  14th  of 
March.  1895,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  a  little  firther  north 
than  the  highest  latitude  reached  by  the  "  Fram."  They  were  gone 
fifteen  months  and  crossed  hundreds  of  miles  of  ice.     They  had  three 
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sledges  drawn  by  twenty-eight  dogs  to  carry  their  supplies  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  two  kayaks,  or  Eskimo  canoes.  They  took  with 
them  food  for  three  months,  plenty  of  woolen  clothing,  two  sleeping- 
bags,  a  silk  tent»  two  pairs  of  ski,  their  rifles  and  instruments  for 
measuring  latitude  and  longitude,  etc. 

The  ice  was  rough  and  often  full  of  crevasses.      It  was  hard 
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traveh'ng  for  dogs,  but  they  went  about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
less  than  three  weeks.  They  reached  the  latitude  of  86°  14'  in 
December,  1896.  The  ice  jetties  were  harder  and  harder  to  cross 
and  the  dogs  were  growing  weak.  Their  food  was  nearly  exhausted 
and  for  a  time  they  found  no  game.  At  length  provisions  were  so 
scarce  that  they  were  compelled  to  kill  some  of  the  dogs  to  feed 
the  others.     Even  the  men  were  so  nearly  famished  that  they  had 
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to  drink  the  dogs'  blood.  This  was  the  saddest  trial  of'  the  expedition. 
It  seemed  like  murdering  one's  friends.  The  cold  was  terrible.  It 
would  have  been  tempting  death  to  go  farther.  They  turned  to  the 
southward  and  soon  killed  a  bear  and  a  walrus.  After  that  food  was 
plenty,  such  as  it  was.  and  they  were  not  particular  about  the  kind. 
They  could  eat  anything,  cooked  or  raw. 

The  two  comiianions  reached  Franx  Josef  Land  in  August,  189s, 
and  there  they  spent  another  of  those.long  northern  nights  which  last 
all  winter.  They  killed  plenty  of  beans  and  walruses  and  so  did  not 
lack  for  food.  But  it  was  the  longest  winter  they  had  ever  known. 
They  had  little  to  do  except  read  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  sleep  in 
their  fur  bags.  In  May  it  grew  light  enougli  for  them  to  travel  more 
easily  and  they  started  southward.  It  was  two  hard-looking  tramps  that 
reached  the  "  Fram  "  after  fifteen  months  of  terrible  hardship  and 
exposure.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  sailors  and  wanderers  alike.  It  was 
almost  like  a  reunion  after  death.  The  ship  seemed  like  a  palace  to 
the  two  wanderers,  and  the  plain  ship  fare  they  thought  the  most 
delicious  the}'  had  ever  eaten. 

Ca])tain  Sverdrup  lost  no  time  in  steaming  his  good  ship  home 
to  Norway,  But  the  "Fram  "was  built  for  strength  rather  than 
speed,  and  it  was  not  until  August  that  they  entered  Christiania 
harbor  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years. 

Then  Norway  went  wild.  The  "Fram"  sailed  into  the  fjord 
amid  the  roar  of  welcoming  cannon.  Thirteen  volleys  were  fired  in 
honor  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  expedition.  Doctor  Nansen 
was  rowed  ashore,  and  from  a  lofty  platform  erected  for  the 
occasion  received  an  enthusiastic  greeting  frnni  the  mayor.  Then 
the  Doctor  mounted  the  platform  and  accepted  the  welcome  in 
his  hearty  way.  speaking  modestly  of  himself  and  his  achievement 
and  giving  all  the  credit  he  could  to  the  •  Fram  "  and  his  thirteen 
lo  .al  men. 

Then  a  pretty  sight  appeared  at  one  of  the  palace  windows. 
His  five-months-old  baby  had  during  his  absence  grown  into  a  three- 
year-old  little  blue-eyed  girl.  She  now  appeared  at  the  palace 
window,  wa^•ing  ht-r  hand  and  smiling  at  the  crowd.  The  queen  had 
arranged  that  she  should  first  meet  her  father  in  the  palace. 

And  then  the  glad  people  let  him  go  home  to  his  own  house. 
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But  of  the  happiness  in   that  home  and  thirteen  others  that  day, 
no  one  need  try  to  tell. 

The  festivities  were  kept  up  for  a  week.  A  few  days  later, 
Doctor  Nansen  was  seen  by  Ilcrlx-rt  Wartl,  an  American  author  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  r^^turn  of  the  "  Fram  "  for  one  of  our  ma^ja- 
zines.  The  Doctor  was  standing  on  the  shore  and  looking  over  into 
the  town.  "  I  have  been  taking  a  good  look  at  my  house  again,"  he 
said,  smiling.      "  It's  now  a  long  time  since  I  saw  it." 

Mr.  Ward  went  to  the  house  with  him  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  voyage  from  Doctor  Nansen's  own  lips.  When  he  began  to  talk, 
little  Liv,  as  his  baby  daughter  is  called,  was  playing  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  But  as  he  grew  more  earnest  in  his  recital,  she  left  her 
corner  and  stood  on  one  of  his  charts  by  his  side,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  a  half  shy  and  half  awed  expression  as  if  she  were  wonder- 
ing if  this  great  stalwart,  splendid  fellow  who  called  himself  her  father 
could  really  belonjr  to  her. 

Doctor  Nansen  has  since  written  and  published  a  full  account  of 
this  expedition  in  a  botik  called  "  Farthest  North." 

In  1S97  h(!  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  visiting  and* 
lecturing  in  tlie  princi]>al  cities  and  receiving  everywhere  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome.  In  Chicago,  Central  Music  Hall  was  crowded  to 
hear  him. 

In  appearance  he  is  a  typical  Norwegian,  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
haired,  tall  and  muscular,  as  w<-  in'jaginc  his  ancestors,  the  nld 
Vikings,  to  have  been. 

He  speaks  with  the  force  and  eloijuence  which  simplene.ss  and 
directness  give.  His  English  is  perfect  except  for  a  northern  accent 
and  a  burr  of  the  r  which  gives  added  strength  and  charm  to  his 
speech. 

01  course  we  must  not  forget  that  Doctor  Nansen  has  stood  on 
the  shoulders  of  all  the  explorers  and  scientists  who  have  gone  before 
him  and  has  profited  by  their  labors  and  reaped  the  harvest  of  their 
toils.  And  now  he  has  given  of  the  wealth  of  his  own  hard-bought 
experience  to  enrich  the  world.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
what  we  are  all  for,  great  and  little,  to  make  bridges  of  ourselves  on 
which  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  shall  cross  to  higher  and  still 
higher  achievements.      Perhaps  some  one  who  shall  read  these  pages 
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may  be  stirred  by  the  story  of  Doctor  Nansen  to  press  on  and  find 
the  Pile  ^tself,  or  something  better,  more  Hkely,  for,  missing  the  thing 
we  look  for,  how  often  we  find  a  better  thing,  just  as  Columbus, 
searching  for  a  new  route  to  India,  found  a  continent  and  never 
knew  it. 

But  Doctor  Nansen  is  still  comparatively  a  young  man  and  may 
yet  climb  on  his  own  shoulders  to  a  success  which  shall  dwarf  his 
achievements  already  won.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  again. 
He  is  still  ' '  breast  forward  "  in  the  battle  for  science,  and  loves  to 
quote  these  inspiring  lines  of  the  poet  Browning,  which,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  so  well  express  Doctor  Nansen's  own  purpose  and 
character: 

**  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

•         "  No.  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  ! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"  Strive  and  thrive!"  cry  "  Speed, — fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here!" 
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"If  it  will  go  ten  miles  without  stuppitij^  I  can  make  it  go  around  the  globe.  " 

— Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

*  r-\  S  a  rule  there  are  but  few  i)coj)le  who  make  a  great  success  at  two 
QJ  -*-  things  in  life.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
so  was  his  fatJier  before  him.  We  inij^ht  add  also  that  his  father  was  even 
a  greater  exce|>tion  than  he,  for  Jedidiah  Morse  was  not  only  the  Father 

of  American  Geography,  but  he  was  a" 
successful  preacher  and  a  ni(^re  than 
successful  teacher  at  Yale. 

So  ]jerhaps  it  is  not  strange  that 
Snniuel  should  have  possessed  all  the 
recpiisites  that  niake  a  thorough  student. 
The  strangest  (Xirt  is  that  when  he  was 
so  successful  as  an  artist  and  portrait 
painter  that  he  should,  after  spending 
lliirty-five  years  in  this  work,  sharing 
with  Professor  Draper  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  make  photographs  of 
living  persons,  take  up  the  work  of 
clectro-niagnetfc  telegraph  and  carry 
it  lo  such  magnificent  perfection.  The 
idea  came  to  him  like  an  in.spiration. 
SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE,  Indeed  we  may  say  tt  was  an  inspiration, 

for  while  on  board  a  ship  in  1832,  sailing  from  Havre  to  New  York,  he 
fell  in  with  Charles  T.  Jackson,  then  lately  from  the  great  French 
laboratories,   and   dnriny   a   discussion    wdietlier   the   velocity  of  electricity 
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is  retarded  by  the  length  of  the  wire.  Morse  said:  **lf  it  will  go  ten  miles 
without  stopping  it  will  go  around  the  globe."  At  once,  while  on  board,  he 
set  to  work  and  devised  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet. 

From  that  time  till  the  day  that  messages  were  flying  around  the 
country  Morse  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  development  of  the  electro- 
telegraph.  But  like  all  other  things  that  are  worth  working  out,  there 
were  days  of  discouFagement,  weeks  of  privations,  and  in  fact  months  ami 
even  years  of  trouble.  At  one  time,  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  went  without 
food;  but  the  sunshine  came — and  then  the  first  message  was  sent  over  the 
wire,  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  May  24,  1844,  just  twelve  years 
after  he  first  conceived  the  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  pos.sible.  The  words 
chosen  were:    "What  hath  God  wrought?"  taken  from  Numbers  xxiii:23. 
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The  strip  of  paper  on  which  the  telegraphic  characters  were  printed  is  now 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Athenruum. 

Morse  then  ofTered  his  telegraph  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
$100,000.  but  they  declined.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in  almost  every 
countrj',  and  the  machiner)'  employed  belongs  to  the  Morse  system. 
Professor  Mtir^e  died  in  New  York  April  2,  1872.  having  won  more  honors, 
been  presented  with  more  medals,  and  given  more  testimonials  of  apprecia- 
tion than  almost  any  known  man.  His  eighty-one  years  were  full  of  hard 
work,  but  his  reward  was  immeasurable, 
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Invention  is  tlit  talent  of  youth,  and  judgment  of  age. 


—Swift. 


^  I  HE  important  part  electricity  and  electrical  appliances  play  in  the  in- 
J-  dustrial  and  commercial  life  uf  to-day,  coupled  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  brought  into  our  homes  by  this  invisible  and  but  partially 
understood  form  of  energy,  makes  the  story  of  any  man  uhu  deals  with 
this  mysterious  force  one  of  entrancing  interest  and  significant  value.  From 
the  simple  experiment  of  Franklin  to  the  present  development  of  electrica' 
science  is  a  wide  chasm:  yet  it  has  been  bridged  l:y  a  few  men,  afnong 
whom  arc  Morse,  Farraday,  Crooke,  Edison.  Marconi  and  Tesla.  Each 
has  worked  independently  of  the  (jthcr. 
and  yet  for  originality  of  thought,  cutting 
loose  from  established  methods  and  har- 
nessing electricity  to  f\o  the  work  of  man, 
Nikola  Tesla  stands  alone.  His  ancestors 
were  Slavs,  who  opposed  with  patriotic 
speech  and  valorous  deed  the  advance  of 
Mohammedanism  and  the  Turks,  and 
who  finally  settled  in  Herzegovina,  on  the 
borderIan<l  of  Austria.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  Greek  church,  a  man 
noted  for  his  eloquence,  piety  and  earnest, 
forceful  character.  The  fantily  is  now- 
prominent  and  influential  in  the  affairs  of 
that  church.  His  mother's  only  claim  to 
public  recognition   rested   upon   her  skill  NIKOLA  TESL.\. 

and  originality  with  the  nee(!le.     From  her  Tesla  inherited  those  traits  of 
patience,  pertinacity  and  originality  which  have  helped  to  make  him  famous 
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From  such  a  parentage,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Smiljam,  in  Lika,  Nikola 
Tesla  was  born  in  1857.  Though  poor,  his  parents  determined  to  give  the 
lail  the  best  education  possible.  At  an  early  age  he  was  pnt  into  the  public 
school,  where  hi  remained  three  years.  This  was  followed  by  four  years  in 
the  Real  School,  where  he  manifested  a  tendency  towards  mathematics  and 
physics.  In  his  problems  he.  at  this  time,  worked  everything  liy  3  or  the 
po^er  of  3.  His  boyhood  was  that  of  every  energetic,  active,  quick-witted 
lad.  He  had  his  share  of  escapades,  as  do  other  boys.  At  one  time  he  fell 
into  a  huge  kettle  of  heated  milk,  but  was  rescued  witliout  injury.  Again,  in 
his  ramblings,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  remote  mountain  chapel,  suffering  only 
from  hunger  and  fright.  At  another  time  he  emulated  Darius  Green,  using 
an  old  umbrella  as  a  means  of  aeria!  navigation.  Tliis  e.xperiment  ended 
in  a  severe  fall,  from  which  he  was  confmed  to  his  bed  for  six  weeks. 

In  1870  he  was  sent  to  an  aunt  in  Carstalt.  Croatia,  to  attend  the 
Higher  Real  School.  So  studious  was  he  that  he  completed  a  four-years' 
course  in  three,  graduating  in  1873.  Returning  home,  he  was  stricken  with 
cholera,  and  for  two  years  was  unable  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  was  not 
idle,  however,  devoting  his  time  to  experiment  and  investigation  in  elec- 
tricity. His  father  had  educated  him  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  youth 
rebelled.  He  did  consent  to  fit  himself  for  a  professorship  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  went  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at  <  iratz.  Austria,  for  that 
purjiose. 

The  second  year  of  his  course  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  teaching  and 
began  a  course  in  engineering.  His  father  died  at  this  time,  and  young 
Tesla  learned  for  the  first  time  the  sacrifices  that  liad  been  made  to  allow 
him  to  study.  He  returned  to  his  studies  and  without  means  went  ahead. 
He  studied  language  at  Prague  and  Buda-Pestli,  mastering  several.  At 
last  actual  want  compelled  him  to  cease  study  to  procure  bread.  Through 
friends  he  obtained  a  position  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  government  tele- 
graph office  at  a  salary  of  five  dollars  per  week. 

This  was  his  first  contact  with  practical  electrical  work,  ami  his  work 
became  a  passion.  The  telephone  had  just  been  introduced  in  Hungary, 
and  he  saw  its  possibilities.  To  inifirove  and  develop  it  was  his  aim.  Several 
inventions  were  taken  out  by  him.  but  to  better  study  it  he  went  to  Paris 
ant!  became  an  engineer  in  the  Edison  station  there.  Here  his  genius  had 
full  sway.     Invention  followed  invention,  but  Tesla  did  not  profit  thereby. 

The  progress  of  electrical  science  in  America  attracted  him  and  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  secured  employment  with  Edison.  Later  he 
formed  the  Tesla  Electrical  Company  and  developed  a  practical  form  of  arc 
hghting.     His  patents  were  numerous,  and  the  W'estinghouse  Company  in 
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been  comforted  by  the  knowledge  which  the  old  women  unh.^ppily 
did  not  possess,  namely,  that  within  two  hundred  years  scores  of 
women,  old  and  young,  would  be  riding  every  day  of  the  week  in 
broad  daylight  past  the  very  foot  of  Witches'  Hill  on  a  broomstick 
train,  as  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  calls  the  trolley  cars.  Mr. 
ICdison  exercised  his  usual  discretion  in  keepin«:j  out  of  the  way  until 
these  dangers  were  well  over,  for  truly  the  world  moves.  In  th(^ 
fifteenth  centur}-  they  burned  their  men  o[  science.  In  the  eighteenth 
they  only  starved  them,  and  in  the  nineteenth,  wc  bestow  on  them 
wealth  and  honor — sometim<^s;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  shrewd 
business  men  of  the  world,  like  Mr.  Edison.  Otherwise,  we  allow 
them  to  satisfy  their  hearts  and  fill  their  stomachs  with  the  epitaphs 
and  tombstones  to  be  provided  by  the  next  generation.  In  the 
twentieth  century  we  may  perhaps  hope  for  such  a  division  of  labor 
that  the  man  of  science  will  not  have  to  peddle  his  own  invention.s. 

Hut  Mr.  Edison  had  another  reason  for  his  late  appearance. 
He  could  not  have  gone  far  towards  inventing  the  phonograjih  and  the 
megaphone  and  all  the  rest  of  his  family  of  phones  if  Samuel  Mor.se 
had  not  already  invented  the  telegraph.  And  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Morse  would  never  have  thought  of  the  telcgra]>h  if  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  not  made  a  kite  and  sent  it  up  and  brought  down  the 
lightning  and  found  out  what  it  was.  So  Morse  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  Franklin,  and  to-day  Edison  is  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  Morse.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  can  see  twice  around  the 
world  and  under  the  sea  and  back  again  while  honest  old  Benjamin 
is  only  getting  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiping  the  fog  off  his 
.spectacles. 

And  one  thing  more,  for  Mr.  Edison  never  does  anything  or 
doesn't  do  it  without  more  than  one  good  reason,  you  may  be  sure. 

The  slow  stage-coach  world  of  Franklin's  time  was  not  even 
ready  for  newspapers.  You  remember  wise  folks  in  Boston  thought 
one  was  plenty  and  two  was  far  too  many.  And  even  the  world  of 
Morse's  time  was  hardly  ready  for  the  telegrajih.  as  we  can  prove  b}- 
the  man — an  intelligent  man  too — who  asked  how  large  a  bundle 
could  be  sent  over  the  wires,  and  if  the  United  States  government 
was  fool  enough  to  risk  its  mail  bags  that  way.  A  kinetoscope  then 
would  have  driven  Philadelphia  crazy. 
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Rut  Morse's  invention — an  instrument  that  could  send  a  message 
faster  thnn  time  can  fly — so  fast,  indeed,  that  it  can  run  out  west  on 
an  errand  and  tell  us  it  is  raining  in  New  York  before  the  New 
Yorkers  have  even  thought  of  getting  out  their  umbrellas,  and  then 
turn  around  and  get  back  before  breakfast — Morse's  invention,  I  was 
going  to  say,  revolutionized  the  world,  and  made  it  almost  ready  for 
Thomas  Edison. 

He  was  born  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  1847.  three  years  after 
Miss  Annie  Ellsworth  had  sent  the  first  telegram  skipping  along  the 
wires  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  four  years  before  the  first 
rail  was  laid  on  the  railroad  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron  to  the  end 
that  Thomas  Alva  might  become  a  train  boy  and  sell  peanuts  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  so  get  his  first  start  in  the  world  of  business. 

How  strangely  time  reverses  the  positions  of  men  and  things. 
In  the  year  i860  one  might  have  described  Tom  Edison  as  a  green, 
awkward  lanky  boy  who  bawled  out  newspapers  and  molasses  candy 
on  the  elegantly  equipped  Grand  Trunk  trains.  To-day  we  point 
out  the  Grand  Trunk  to  foreigners  as  the  railroad  on  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Edison  made  the  beginning  of  his  great  career.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete  somersault  the  Grand  Trunk  has  ever 
made,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Milan,  Ohio,  a  little  port  on  Lake  Erie,  has  the  honor  of  being 
his  birthplace,  but  as  he  removed  from  there  with  his  parents  soon 
after  he  had  learned  to  walk,  it  would  seem  becoming  in  the  Milanese 
to  season  their  pride  with  a  due  allowance  of  modesty. 

His  father,  Samuel  Edison,  was  a  Dutchman  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  his  mother  an  educated  Scotch-Englishwoman  who  had 
been  a  Canadian  high-school  teacher.  He  is  said  to  have  been  his 
mother's  favorite  among  her  three  children,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
she  could  not  live  to  see  her  boy  acknowledged  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  scientists.  But  she  lived  until  1871  when  his  successes  had 
already  begun,  and  a  mother's  prophetic  heart  could  tell  the  rest. 

His  life  at  Milan,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  furnishes  but  one 
item  of  interest  to  science.  This  was  an  experiment  which  was 
interrupted  before  its  natural  conclusion  and  seems  to  have  been 
on  that  account  a  failure.  When  he  was  about  five  years  old,  he 
observed  an  old  goose  in  the  barn  who  seemed  to  be  spending  a  great 
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deal  of  precious  time  on  a  nest  full  of  eggs.  When  the  eggs  actually 
picked  thfir  outgrown  shells  open  and  marched  seriously  down  hill  in 
gold-and-green  livery  and  took  to  the  water,  Thomas  Alva's  wonder 
and  admiration  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  begged  to  know  just  how  it 
happened.  He  was  told  that  this  wonderful  event  was  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  oJd  goose's  body.  He  believed,  then  as  now,  in  making 
an  actual  test  of  all  facts  submitted.  The  next  day  he  was  missed 
from  the  house.  He  was  found,  after  some  hours,  his  sister  says, 
"curled  up  on  a  nest  he  had  made  in  the  barn,  sitting  on  goose  eggs 
and  trying  to  hatch  them." 

I  am  told  that  Mr,  Edison  does  not  like  this  story,  though  I  can 
not  understand  \vh}',  for  it  strikes  me  as  equally  creditable  to  his 
head  and  his  heart.  But  a  sympathetic  English  gentleman  who 
repeats  the  story,  tries  to  shield  the  young  inventor  by  suggesting 
that  his  sister,  who  first  gave  it  to  the  public,  is  a  member  of  the 
Edison  family  and  may  possess  as  much  talent  for  inventing  tales  as 
her  brother  has  for  inventing  machines. 

The  family  removed  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  when  Thomas 
was  seven  years  old.  He  had  but  two  months  of  school  in  all  his 
life,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  having  a  mother  who  could  teach  him  a 
great  many  things.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  as  we  may 
know  by  his  experiment  on  the  goose  eggs,  and  he  wanted  to  read 
everything.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  reading  such  books 
as  Gibbon's  Rome,  the  Penny  Encyclopaedia,  and  Hume's  "History 
of  England,"  and  he  read  all  the  books  on  chemistry  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  When  he  was  about  twelve,  he  obtained  access  to 
the  Detroit  Public  Library.  There  he  began  at  the  left  hand  end  of 
the  lower  shelf  of  the  big  room  and  had  read  fifteen  feet  of  books 
without  omitting  a  line,  when  one  of  the  librarians  noticed  his  peculiar 
method  and  asked  what  he  was  doing.  Edison  replied  that  he 
intended  to  read  the  library  through.  He  was  advised  to  change  his 
method  and  he  then  began  to  select  books  that  were  better  suited  to 
his  needs.  Among  those  which  he  had  already  read  were  several 
dictionaries.  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  and  Newton's 
"Principia,  "  a  book  so  difficult  that  very  few  persons,  if  any,  since 
the  author,  have  ever  comprehended  it  all.  Even  Edison  says  he 
did  not  quite  understand  it. 
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About  this  time  he  began  work  as  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad  running  across  Southern  Michigan  from  Detroit  to  his  home 
in  Port  Huron. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  business  increased  so  much  that  he 
employed  four  assistants.  He  began  to  look  out  for  ways  of  making 
work  light  and  money  plenty.  One  of  his  first  ways  of  increasing 
his  sales  was  to  have  the  main  head  lines  of  the  papers  chalked  down 
on  the  bulletin  boards  at  the  principal  stations.  The  plan  worked 
well.  He  usually  sold  two  hundred  papers,  but  when  the  news  came 
of  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh  in  1862,  he  thought  he  could  use  a 
thousand.  He  hired  a  telegraph  operator  to  send  his  announcement 
of  the  news  all  along  the  line.  He  had  no  money  to  buy  the  papers 
and  he  had  fears  about  his  credit.  But  he  plucked  up  all  the  courage 
he  could  find  and  asked  the  man  in  charge  of  the  delivery  depart- 
ment for  a  thousand  copies  of  the  Free  Press  on  credit.  He  was 
refused.  This  made  him  desperate,  for  he  did  not  have  a  fortune  to 
lose  in  that  way.  He  next  went  to  the  office  of  the  manager,  and, 
growing  plucky  as  the  difficulties  increased,  asked  for  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  papers  on  trust.  The  man  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, but  was  probably  overcome  by  the  very  audacity  of  the  request, 
and  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  ' '  Take  that  down  stairs, " 
he  said  to  Edison,  ' '  and  you  will  get  what  you  want. "  ' '  Then, "  said 
Edison,  "I  felt  happier  than  I  have  ever  felt  since."  He  tells  the 
rest  of  the  story  himself  as  follows:  "I  took  my  fifteen  hundred 
papers,  got  three  boys  to  help  me  fold  them,  and  mounted  the  train 
all  agog  to  find  out  whether  the  telegraph  operator  had  kept  his  word. 
At  the  town  where  our  first  stop  was  made  I  usually  sold  two  papers. 
As  the  train  swung  into  that  station  I  looked  ahead  and  thought  there 
must  be  a  riot  going  on.  A  big  crowd  filled  the  platform  and  as  the 
train  drew  up  I  began  to  realize  that  they  wanted  my  papers.  Before 
we  left  I  had  sold  a  hundred  or  two  at  five  cents  apiece.  At  the  next 
station  the  train  was  fairly  black  with  people.  I  raised  the  "ante" 
and  sold  three  hundred  papers  at  ten  cents  each.  So  it  went  on 
until  Port  Huron  was  reached.  Then  I  transferred  my  remaining 
stock  to  the  wagon  which  always  waited  for  me  there,  hired  a  small 
boy  to  sit  on  the  pile  of  papers  in  the  back,  so  as  to  discount  any 
pilfering,  and  sold  out  every  paper  I  had  at  a  quarter"  of  a  dollar  or 
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more  per  copy.  I  remember  I  passed  a  church  full  of  worshipers, 
and  stopped  to  yell  out  my  news.  In  ten  seconds  there  was  not  a 
soul  left  in  meeting.  All  of  them,  including  the  parson,  were 
clustered  around  me,  bidding  against  each  other  for  copies  of  the 
precious  paper. " 

All  this  success  young  Edison  considered  was  due  to  the  tele- 
graph, and  he  determined  to  become  a  telegraph  operator.  He  began 
to  pick  up  knowledge  from  the  operators  along  the  road  and  he  put 
up  a  short  line  of  his  own,  constructed  of  stove-pipe  wire,  nails,  old 
bottles,  strips  of  zinc  and  the  bottoms  of  old  copper  kettles.  There 
is  a  popular  story  to  the  effect  that  he  tried  to  make  his  electricity  by 
rubbing  two  cats'  backs  together,  but  I  will  not  say  it  is  true. 

He  saved  the  life  of  a  child  of  the  station  master  at  Port 
Clements,  and  the  grateful  father  in  return  taught  him  all  he  knew 
of  telegraphy. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  journalist  and  began  to  publish  a 
newspaper,  of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief,  publisher,  printer,  carrier 
and  all.  His  editorial  rooms  occupied  one  corner  of  a  baggage-car. 
Here  he  published  and  printed  the  Grand  Trunk  Herald,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  local  railway  news  ;  and  of  which  he  sold  several 
hundred  copies  a  week.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  seriously  abridged  by  means  of  a  beating  given  the 
editor  by  a  railroad  man,  who  thought  he  had  received  too  much 
justice  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Herald. 

But  his  chemical  laborator}%  which  occupied  another  comer  of 
the  same  car,  was  the  cause  of  still  more  serious  trouble.  One 
day  a  bottle  of  phosphorus  fell  down  and  exploded,  setting  the  car 
on  fire.  The  frightened  conductor  threw  the  chemicals  out  of  the 
window  and  followed  them  up  with  the  printing  press  ;  then,  by  way 
of  anti-climax,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  chemist.  But  this  inglorious 
defeat  ended  in  victor}'  after  all,  for  he  set  up  both  printing-press  and 
laboratory  on  terra  Jirma  in  his  father's  basement  and  continued 
business  as  before. 

When  Edison  was  eighteen  years  old  he  went  to  Indianapolis 
and  secured  a  situation  as  telegraph  operator. 

He  had  not  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  and  found  more  or  Ie.ss 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  other  end  of  the  line.     Then  an 
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expert  was  put  on  at  the  Cincinnati  rnd  of  the  wire,  and  something' 
had  to  be  done  about  it.  He  worked  out  an  invention  by  means  of 
which  he  could  have  the  words  transmitted  to  him  as  slowly  as  he 
pleased,  no  matter  how  rapidly  they  were  sent.  He  could  then  take 
his  time  and  write  out  his  copy  so  beautifully  that  the  manager  was 
sorely  puzzled  over  his  rapid  improvement. 

The  scheme  worked  well  until  one  night  during  a  Presidential 
election  a  heavy  night's  work  came  in,  when  the  young  operator  fell 
behind  and  never  caught  up.  Then  the  trick  was  discovered  and 
could  be  used  no  more. 

The  young  man's  head  was  so  full  of  inventions  that  he  some- 
times neglected  his  duties.  For  this  reason  he  lost  place  after  place. 
This  did  well  enough  for  Edison,  for  he  had  something  so  great  ahead 
of  him  that  he  did  not  mind  going  hungry  for  a  few  years  and 
wearing  a  linen  duster  all  the  year  around.  But  you  and  I  would 
better  be  quite  sure  about  the  future  before  we  adopt  his  plan. 

At  Stratford,  Canada,  where  he  worked  as  telegraph  operator 
for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  for  some  unknown  reason  required  to  tele- 
graph the  word  "six"  to  his  manager  once  every  half  hour  to  prove 
that  he  was  awake  and  at  his  business.  He  was  so  very  wide  awake 
that  he  thought  this  caution  unnecessary,  so  he  made  a  wheel  that 
could  say  "six"  on  the  instrument  as  well  as  he  could,  and  hired 
the  watchman  to  turn  the  wheel  while  he  used  his  time  in  his 
own  way. 

But  this  came  near  having  a  tragic  ending,  for  a  train  came 
along  out  of  time  and  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  stop  it,  but  the  operator 
not  being  at  his  post  and  the  wheel  and  the  watchman  together 
being  unable  to  say  anything  more  alarming  than  "six,"  a  collision 
was  narrowly  avoided,  and  Mr.  Edison  soon  found  it  convenient  to 
leave  Stratford.  He  was  threatened  with  Canadian  law  and  it  is  said 
that  he  never  looked  behind  him  until  he  was  safe  this  side  of  the 
widest  part  of  the  Detroit  river.  Such  experiments  gave  him  great 
experience  in  traveling  and  he  had  probably  occupied  more  positions 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-three  than  any  other  young  man  of  his 
age  in  America.  But  he  had  also  become  an  expert  telegrapher  and 
had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  that  the  foundation  of 
■^is  inventive  career  was  already  well  laid. 
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Mr.  Edison  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  twenty-one,  with  an  electric  vote  recorder.  It  was 
very  inj^enious,  but  in  1868  the  country  was  not  quite  ready  for  a 
machine  which  had  no  mind  of  its  own,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
induced  to  change  it.     But  that  was  a  great  many  years  ago. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has,  as  one  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Commissioners  said,  "kept  the  road  to  the  Patent  Office  hot  with 
his  footsteps." 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  quickly  made  a 
reputation  as  an  electrical  expert  and  did  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  from 
mending  a  door  bell  to  adjusting  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  tele- 
graph lines. 

His  first  financial  success  came  to  him  from  improvements  which 
he  made  in  the  instruments  called  "tickers,"  used  in  brokers*  offices 
to  record  quotations  of  stock.  This  brought  him  something  better 
than  money,  too — in  the  confidence  of  certain  New  York  capitalists, 
who  furnished  him  with  money  to  carry  on  his  incandescent  light 
experiments.  He  removed  to  Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  for  room  and 
quiet,  and  there,  in  1879,  the  dream  of  the  electric  light  became  a 
reality  and  literally  went  forth  to  light  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  other  single  invention  has  ever  done  so  much  directly  to 
change  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  this  work  of  inventing  was  something  more  than  pressing  a 
button.  It  meant  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  for  many,  many 
weary  months,  besides  the  work  of  all  the  years  from  Franklin  down  to 
Edison.  The  next  time  you  feci  cross  because  you  have  to  reach  up 
and  turn  on  the  lights,  please  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  how  much 
of  terrible  toil  that  little  motion  stands  for. 

When  Edison's  lamps  had  been  burning  for  a  month  they  all 
went  out.  Edison  shut  himself  up  in  his  laboratory  and  scarcely  ate 
or  slept  for  five  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  went  to  bed  worn 
out  and  sick.  That  was  a  good  time  for  croakers  to  croak,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  A  well-known  professor  of 
physics  used  the  occasion  to  prophesy  that  the  Edison  lamp  * '  would 
not  last  long  enough  to  pay  for  itself."  "I'll  make  a  statue  cf  that 
man."  said  Edison  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Hubert,  while  his  lamps  were  still 
shedding  darkness,    "and  I'll  illuminate  it  brilliantly  with   Edison 
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tamps  and  inscribe  it:    'This  is  the  man  who  said  the  Edison  lamp 

would  not  burn.'" 

So  many  absurd  stories  have  been  told  about  Mr.  Edison's  mar- 
riage, how  he  proposed  to  the  youufr  lady  across  an  electric  machine, 
how  he  forgot  to  leave  the  laboratory  to  go  to  his  weddinjij  and  made 
it  up  afterwards  and  was  married  the  next  day,  how  he  forgot  he  had 
been  married  the  very  day  it  happened,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitiiniy  no 
one  of  them  ever  being  told  twice  alike,  that  I  am  absolutely  certain 
they  are  not  true  and  will  not  be  guilty  of  repeating  a  single  one 
of  them.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss 
Mina  Miller,  a  bright  young  lady  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  a  series  of  dangerous  electrical  experiments.  The  principal 
experiment  was  highly  successful. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edison  have  had  for  some  years  a  beautiful  home 
in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  laboratory. 
There  are  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  and  they  have  received 
regular  Christian  names,  but  in  their  presence  their  father  thinks  he 
he  is  still  a  telegraph  operator,  and  calls  them  ''Dot"  and  "Dash" 
to  this  day. 

This  book  is  not  an  encyclopaedia  and  can  not  give  an  account 
of  all  the  contrivances  of  this  wonderful  man.  In  1893  he  had 
registered  seven  hundred  and  forty  patents  in  the  Patent  Office. 
Many  of  his  inventions,  such  as  the  phonograph,  or  talking 
machine,  the  kinctograph,  by  which  one  may  see  as  well  as  hear 
an  opera  in  a  distant  city,  and  the  incandescent  electric  light,  are 
known  the  world  around.  And  his  system  by  means  of  which 
four  distinct  messages  may  be  sent  on  a  wire  at  once,  whereas 
only  one  could  be  sent  before,  saves  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year. 

About  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Edison  was  one  day  walking  along 
a  sandy  stretch  of  New  Jersey  shore,  when  he  happened  to  kick 
up  some  black  sand  with  his  boot.  Now  a  great  many  people  before 
him  had  noticed  this  black  sand,  but  there  was  so  much  of  it  that  no 
one  had  ever  thought  of  its  being  good  for  anything.  The  truth  is,  the 
difference  in  things  is  not  so  much  in  the  things  themselves  as  it  is  in 
the  eye  that  sees  them. 

Anyway,   Mr.   Edison  took  some  of  the  black  sand  home  and 
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analyzed  it.  Then  he  took  a  horseshoe  magnet  and  held  over  it 
and  the  strange  antics  which  the  sand  performed  proved  that  it  was 
full  of  iron. 

A  few  years  later  he  traveled  over  the  New  Jersey  mountains 
with  a  more  powerful  magnet  and  found  that  the  hills  were  as  full  of 
iron  as  was  the  black  sand  on  the  shore.  Then  he  thought  if  he 
could  only  build  a  mill  big  enough  to  crash  the  mountains  into  sand, 
and  could  find  or  make  a  magnet  a  million  times  as  strong  as  the  one 
he  then  had,  he  might  accomplish  a  great  deal,  not  only  for  Mr. 
Edison,  but  for  the  world,  which  is  always  wanting  more  iron.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  think  it  out,  but  it  was  easily  enough  done  when 
he  had  learned  how.  For  the  mill,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  get  a 
big  enough  weight  and  hoist  it  up  in  the  air  and  it  would  come  down 
itself  and  grind  the  rock  into  powder.  And  for  the  magnet,  he  had 
only  to  get  a  very  large  piece  of  iron  and  pound  it  into  the  shape  of 
a  horseshoe  and  send  the  electric  currents  throbbing  through  it,  as  he 
knew  how,  and  it  would  love  nothing  better  than  to  work  for  him 
night  and  day  without  rest  or  sleep,  coaxing  the  precious  iron  out  of 
the  sand.  Of  course,  there  are  rollers  and  pounders  and  crushers 
and  grinders  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  conditions.  And  the  mill  is  not 
so  simple  an  affair  as  this  brief  description  might  indicate.  But  the 
principle  is  all  contained  in  what  I  have  said. 

So  many  things  will  do  themselves  if  we  only  know  how  to  let  go 
and  allow  them  to  help  us.  For  the  giant  forces  of  gravitation,  heat, 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  a  thousand  others,  are  standing  around, 
with  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  begging  of  us  to  let  them  help  in  any 
good  work.  And  if  they  prance  .around  and  do  mischief  sometimes 
with  their  landslides  and  earthquakt-s  and  cyclones,  it  is  only  because 
we  have  not  yet  given  them  enough  to  do  to  steady  them  down,  and 
of  course  they  feel  frisky  and  must  do  something,  like  young  colts  in 
the  pasture,  or  boys  when  the  Latin  lesson  is  too  short  and  the 
teacher's  back  is  on  the  wrong  side.  They  will  be  perfectly  safe  and 
more  friendly  than  we  can  imagine  when  we  know  how  to  set  them 
at  work. 

And  now  that  Mr.  Edison  has  his  gigantic  mills  at  the  village  of 
Edison  up  in  the  New  Jersey  mountains,  and  is  working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  forces  of  Nature,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
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he  will  have  all  of  New  Jersey  ground  up  and  cast  into  plough-shares 
and  pruning  hooks.  And  while  that  may  seem  a  h"ttle  unfortunate 
for  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  New  Jersey,  it  will  add  so  much  to  the 
value  of  the  shipping  interests  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  New  Jersey 
farmers  are  sure  to  be  more  than  satisfied. 

With  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  we  must  leave  him.  It  is  an  enormous  establishment,  its 
running  expenses  being  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  They  are  paid  by  the  different  commercial  companies 
in  which  Edison  is  interested,  and  who,  of  course,  have  the  benefit  of 
his  inventions.  In  all  this  vast  establishment  there  is  not  an  ounce 
of  anything  made  to  sell.  Everything  is  done  for  experiment.  The 
single  mind  of  this  one  man  keeps  hundreds  of  the  most  expert 
workmen  in  the  country  constantly  employed  in  working  out  his  ideas. 
A  sketch  which  he  can  make  in  ten  minutes  will  often  keep  a  dozen 
men  at  work  for  a  fortnight  in  drawing  plans  and  making  models. 

This  laboratory  is  the  fulfilled  dream  of  Edison's  life.  Years  ago 
he  said  of  this  dream:  "  Give  me  these  advantages  and  I  shall  gladly 
devote  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  solid  work.  I  want  none  of  the  rich 
man's  usual  toys,  no  matter  how  rich  I  may  become.  I  want  no 
horses  or  yachts — have  no  time  for  them.  I  want  a  perfect  work- 
shop. " 

He  has  gained  enormous  wealth,  but  he  still  asks  nothing  in  life 
but  a  chance  to  work.  He  has  a  beautiful  home,  but  that  is  because 
his  wife  likes  beautiful  things.  He  has  a  box  full  of  medals  and 
decorations,  given  by  royal  hands.  But  he  has  forgotten  what  most 
of  them  were  given  for,  and  has  lost  the  key  to  the  box.  Once  when 
he  entered  an  opera  house  in  Paris,  the  band  played  our  national  air 
in  his  honor,  such  a  compliment  as  is  usually  kept  for  kings  and 
queens.  And  well  might  such  honor  be  thus  bestowed,  for  all  the 
little  kings  and  kinglets  that  have  entered  Paris  in  a  hundred  years 
have  been  pigmies  compared  to  this  uncrowned  king  of  Nature's 
forces.  And  still  he  wears  a  soiled  linen  duster  and  an  old  limp  hat, 
as  shabby  as  the  ones  that  made  the  telegraph  operators  in  the  New 
York  office  where  he  went  to  seek  employment  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  call  him  "  the  jay  from  the  woolly  West."  And  still  he  keeps  at 
work,  and  still  the  world  is  asking.   '*  What  is  Edison  up  to  now  ?  " 


WILLIAM  MARCONI 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY 

Weigh  not  so  much  what  men  say  as  what  they  prove;  remember  that  truth 
is  simple  and  naked,  and  needs  not  invective  to  apjiarel  her   coniehness. 

— Sir  PhJlip  Sidney. 
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IGNOR    MARCONI'S    great 

feat  of  November   15.   1899, 
'   ^^^^^^P^^  in  sending  messages  from  the 

^^^    A      ^^L        steamship  "St.  Paul,"  which  were  received 
|A  £^^Jk  \     at  the  Needles  on  the  Isle  of  W'iejht,  after 

W         ^^        ,^^«     traveling   over  the  sea   sixty-six   nautical 
^  ^^™    miles,  gives  proof  that  his  success  along 

scientific  lines  is  not  the  residt  of  chance. 
William  Marconi  was  born  in  the  year 
1875  3t  Marzal>otta.  near  Bologna.  Italy. 
His  father  was  an  Italian,  his  mother 
an  Englishwoman.  William  began  his 
method  of  telegraphing  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  on  his  father's  estate 
in  Italy.  He  experimented  by  setting  up 
WILLIAM   MARCONI.  tin  boxes  on  poles  of  varied  heights  and 

connecting  them  by  insulated  wires.  PVom  this  crude  beginning  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  sending  messages  from  mast  to  mast,  without  wires, 
catching  the  pulsations  in  the  ether  by  means  of  instruments  at  each  end,  and 
wount!  up  with  the  fact  that  nothing,  not  even  sand-hills  or  rocks,  thunder- 
storms or  anything  else  could  stop  the  waves  from  registering  their  vibra- 
tions, provided  the  necessary  receiver  was  in  their  path. 

The  simple  instruments  that  catch  the  pulsations  Marconi  invented  him- 
self, and  they  are  so  small  that  they  can  be  carried  into  war,  on  board  ships 
and  every  other  known  place. 

It  was  at  Bologna  that  his  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  first  attracted 
attention.     Soon  after,  in   1896,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  he  visited 
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England,  and  with  his  inventions  sent  messages  across  the  sea  from    Penarth^ 
Wales,  to  Weston-super-Mare,  England. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Marine  then  interested  himself  in  Signor  Mar- 
coni, and  with  his  aid  he  succeeded  in  sending  messages  from  the  shore  to  an 
ironclad,  ihrougli  a  space  of  ten  miles,  out  at  sea. 

At  the  present  time  Signor  Marconi  has  a  permanent  installation  work- 
ing over  a  distance  of  four- 
teen and  one-half  miles  be- 
tween Bournemouth,  Eng- 
land, and  Alum  Bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  an- 
other  between  Dover, 
England,  and  Boulogne. 
When     the     messages 
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were  sent  from  the  St.  Paul  to  the 
Needles  the  fog  prevailing  was  such 
that  no  ordinary  signals  could  have 
been  read  from  any  passing  ship, 
THR  TR.\NSMITTER.  hcnce  it  is  .safe  to  predict  that  wire- 

less telegraphy  as  a  means  of  signaling  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels,  and 
sending  messages  from  ships  and  between  light-houses  in  foggy  and  stormy 
weather,  will  probably  come  in  general  use. 

The  result  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  wirele,ss  telegraphy  in  the  war  of 
South  Africa  was  somewhat  disaijpointing  to  Marconi,  but  the  failure  to 
receive  accurate  vibrations  was  no  tloubt  i]ue  to  imperfect  mechanism,  rather 
than  the  hciglit  of  the  mountain.  Time  without  doubt  will  enable  the  in- 
ventor to  so  perfect  the  apparatus  as  to  be  able  to  surmount  even  vertical 
distances.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  probably  come  to  stay,  and,  if  so,  it  will 
be  a  great  saving  over  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphing,  for  in  the  latter 
the  expense  of  wire  and  laying  of  same  is  about  $i,ooo  to  the  mile,  while 
this  has  practically  no  expense  connected  with  it,  except  the  fixing  of  the 
stations  and  a  small  amount  of  wire. 


SIR  HENRY  BESSEMER 


INVENTOR  OF  THE  "BESSEMER  STEEL" 


•'Economy  is  of  itself  a  great  revenue. 


— Cicero. 


3T  IS  diiiicull  lu  meabure  the 
value  of  ihe  service  which  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  has  given 
lu  ilie  world.  He  may  indeed  be 
called  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  the  race,  for  among  his  in- 
ventions is  one  which  has  brought 
about  the  economical  use  of  valuable 
metals.  Henry  Bessemer's  father 
was  a  tkiUander.  and  he  was  an 
artist  of  no  little  merit,  yet  he  was 
lH.-tler  known  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  ty[>e  metal  alloy,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  kind  of  tyi>e  previously 
tmknown  and  \'ery  advantageous. 
At  Uic  aj^e  of  twenty-one,  the  father 
moved  to  Paris,  later  he  moved  to 
l^jigland.  where  he  estahlished  a 
tyi)c  foundry  at  Charlton.  It  was 
while  living  at  this  place  that  the 
subject  t>f  this  sketch  was  born  in 
1 8 19.  Young  Bessemer  was  a  hard  student.  He  worked  and  stutbed,  and 
studied  and  worked. 

In  boyhood  he  develoj)ed  an  inclination  for  invention,  and  at  an  early 
age  contrived  an  apparatus  for  preventing  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  stamps 
from  old  documents  to  new  ones,  which  might  have  brought  great  profit  to 
him  had  he  not  the  candor  to  suggest  that  dating  the  obliterated  stamps  would 
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do  as  well.  The  government  aaopied  the  latter  suggestion  without  any  finan- 
cial acknowledgment  at  the  time,  hut  several  years  later  the  honor  of  Knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him. 

Among  patents  associated  with  his  name,  is  that  of  the  "Bessemer  Gold 
Paint,"  being  perhaps  the  most  familiar,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  and  the  one  by 
which  he  gained  the  means  to  continue  his  costly  experiments  for  the  produc- 
tions of  steel. 

Among  his  greatest  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  is  the  one  particularly  associated  with  his  name.  What 
is  known  as  the  Bessemer  Method,  he  introduced  in  1856  to  1858.  By  it,  iron 
is  purified,  the  carbon  being  driven  out  by  the  direct  introduction  of  oxygen. 
This  process  thoroughly  revolutionized  the  steel  trade,  as  it  meant  the  saving 
of  untold  millions  to  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain.  The  production  of 
these  two  countries  each  year  is  over  nine  millions  of  tons,  of  which  a  large 
percentage  is  in  the  form  of  steel.  Such  a  saving  in  the  use  of  so  valuable  a 
metal  was  universally  appreciated  by  mankind,  and  everywhere  he  was  show- 
ered with  honors.  In  1880  he  was  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Mayor  presenting  him  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  in  a  golden  casket.  Xor  was  lie  witfiont  hi  mors  in  other  countries.  Xa- 
poleon  presented  him  with  a  (jold  Medal,  while  Austria  and  several  other 
countries  were  equally  lavisli  in  their  appreciation. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  always  striking  in  personal  appearance  and  a 
very  interesting  man.  In  1870  his  annual  income  from  patents  alone 
amounted  to  $500,000.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  gathering  together  an 
abundance  of  the  world's  goods,  but  he  w^as  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  79,  dying  in  1898  in  London. 


ALFRED  KRUFP 


THE  MODERN   GUN   MAKER 


Invention  is  activity  of  mind,  as  fire  is  air  in  motion. 


— Tupt>er. 


ALI  ki-:D  KRurp. 


•  CA  LFRHD      KRUPP,      whose 
Q/  name  is  associated  with  the 

manufacture  of  lieavy  military  ord- 
nance, which  is  eagerly  sought  by  all 
LCuropean  nations,  was  born  of  bum 
lile  parentac^e  at  Essen,  Westphalia. 
April  26,  1812.  when  the  Napo'eonic 
wars  were  devastating  Europe  and 
when  Great  Britain  and  the  I'^niterl 
States  were  entering  upon  their  sec- 
ond war.  Thus  it  was  that  young 
Alfrefl's  earliest  impressions  were  of 
war,  and  as  his  father  owned  a  small 
forge,  the  youtli  early  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  shop.  His  father  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  cast  steel 
and  imparted  the  secret  to  his  sons. 
In  1826,  when  Alfred  was  but  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  the  father  died,  leaving 
a  family  with  no  means  of  support  save  the  little  shop  and  forge  and  the 
\\illing  hands  of  his  sturdy  sons.  The  battle  was  a  hard  one,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  want  in  the  humble  home.  In  1848  Alfred  assumed  entire  charge 
of  the  forge,  which  at  that  time  employed  but  two  workmen  besides  himself. 
Business  increased  and  new  responsibilities  came  with  it.  Alfred  dis- 
covered a  process  of  casting  steel  in  large  quantities,  thus  opening  a  new 
field  for  his  operations.     In  1851  he  sent  a  block  of  steel  weighing  4,500 
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pounds  to  the  World's  Fair  in  London.  This  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation with  large  dealers  everywhere,  and  his  orders  increased  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  plant  and  increase  his  force.  Rails,  tires,  wheels 
and  engines  were  turned  out  and  his  attention  directed  to  the  making  of 
cannon.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  when  the  Germans  defeated  the 
French  in  the  Franco-German  war  the  heavy  "Knipp  guns'*  received  no 
small  cre<lit  for  the  success. 

In  1873  ^""^  c^st  one  mass  of  steel  weighing  fifty-three  tons,  a  feat  which 
before  had  seemed  impossible.  This,  with  the  successful  working  of  his 
product,  gave  him  orders  from  all  Eiiro])ean  nations  for  heavy  cannon,  and 
to  meet  this  demand  he  enlarged  his  plant  still  furtlier,  though  it  had  already 
grown  to  large  proportions.  Satisfied  with  nunc  but  the  best,  he  experi- 
mented until  be  bad  found  a  way  to  make  his  guns  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  He  built  them  by  shrinking  loops  of  steel  of  varying  thickness 
around  a  central  steel  tube.  For  guns  of  nine-inch  calibre  or  less  he  used  a 
single  row  of  hoops.  For  guns  of  greater  diameter  he  used  two  rows  on 
the  after  part. 

With  the  improvement  in  armor  ami  fortifications  came  the  necessity 
for  heavier  guns,  and  Herr  Krupp  met  the  demand.  In  1890  he  accepted 
and  filled  an  order  from  Russia  for  a  gun  weighing  one  bimdred  and  thirty- 
five  tons.  He  sent  to  tbe  World's  Columbian  E.xposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893  a  gun  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons.  This  gun  is  146 
feet  in  length,  carries  a  projectile  Aveigbing  2,205  pounds  with  sufficient 
force  to  pa.ss  tbrough  a  wrought  iron  [ilate  three  feet,  three  inches  thick 
at  a  distance  of.two-thirds  of  a  mile.  It  will  tbrow  a  ball  fifteen  miles.  To 
discharge  this  monster  once  costs  $1,250,  so  that  it  is  an  expensive  affair. 
It  cost  to  make  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  works  at  Essen  eniploy  over  25,000  men;  the  shops  and  foundries 
cover  1,000  acres,  using  4.200  tons  of  coal  daily.  Tbe  company  owns  exten- 
sive iron  and  coal  mines  in  Germany  and  Spain,  from  which  but  a  part  of  its 
supplies  is  drawn.  The  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  workmen  were  alwaj's 
looked  after  carefully  by  Herr  Krupp  when  alivc^  and  labor  troubles  were  a 
thing  unknown.  Herr  Krupp  died  July  14,  1887,  his  son  Alfred  succeeding 
him  in  the  management  of  the  works.  The  processes  of  manufacture  are  held 
secret  by  the  workmen.     Xo  visitors  are  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 

In  1864  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  letters  of  nobility  to  Herr  Krupp, 
but  he  declined  them,  preferring  to  die  as  he  was  born. — one  of  the  common 
people. 


GALILEO 

A  STUDENT  OF  NATURE 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  as  the  common  air. 


— Lowell. 


HEN  Galileo  Galilei  was  born  in  Pisa,  Italy,  in  1564,  th(^ 
world  still  held  a  great  many  strange  beliefs.  It  had  been 
but  forty-two  years  since  Magellan's  ships  had  sailed 
around  the  world  and  proved  the  earth  to  be  round,  and  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  taught  a  great  many  things  which  the  children  of 
our  primary  schools  now  know  are  not  true. 

According  to  the  astronomies  of  that  time,  the  earth  was  in  the 
center  of  the  universe.  Around  it  was  a  series  of  crystal  spheres 
which  held  the  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies  in  their  places  and 
revolved  with  them  around  the  earth.  The  nearest  sphere  held  the 
moon,  the  next  the  planet  Mercur)%  the  next  Venus,  the  next  the  sun, 
while  the  tenth  sphere  surrounded  all  and  was  immovable.  Pictures 
were  drawn  representing  this  scheme,  with  angels  turning  the  cranks 
which  kept  the  spheres  in  motion.  This  theory  was  called  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  from  the  astronomer  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  who 
taught  something  like  it  in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The 
theory  had,  however,  received  a  great  many  additions  since  his 
death. 

Eleven  years  before  Galileo  was  born,  Copernicus,  a  scientist  of 
Polish  birth,  published  a  book  in  which  he  taught  the  new-old  theory 
that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  our  planetary  system,  and  that  the  earth 
and  other  planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  But  Copernicus  was  an 
old  man  on  his  deathbed  when  the  book  was  published,  and  there  was 
no  one  k'ft  who  cared  or  dared  to  press  its  conclusions  home  to  men. 
And  so  the  truth  waited  for  Galileo. 
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Galileo  as  a  boy  was  fond  of  mechanics.  He  would  have  loved 
to  linger  around  the  machine  shops  if  there  had  heen  machine  shops 
in  Pisa  and  Florence  in  those  days.  He  would  have  wanted  to  know 
exactly  how  and  why  everything  was  done  as  it  was,  and  would,  I 
suppose,  have  driven  the  workmen  distracted  with  questions  which 
they  could  not  answer.  His  father  was  in  rather  poor  circumstances 
and  Galileo  as  a  little  boy  made  his  own  toys.  He  had  not  much  to 
make  them  with,  but  the  contrivances  he  would  put  together  amazed 
his  friends  more  than  once  and  made  them  wonder  what  the  future 
held  for  the  gifted  boy. 

Yet  he  was  fond  of  hterary  studies,  too.  His  education  was 
begun  in  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  near  Florence,  In  the 
monastery  schools  of  the  Middle  Age,  boys  were  taught  little  but 
Greek  and  Latin  and  the  philosophies  of  men  long  since  dead. 
Galileo  was  a  good  scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  he  began  early 
to  pick  flaws  in  the  old  philosophy  which  most  people  accepted  with- 
out question  simply  because  it  was  put  down  in  the  books. 

The  men  of  those  days  had  curious  ways  of  finding  out  things — 
perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  of  not  finding  them  out.  For 
example,  if  they  wanted  to  know  about  the  growth  of  a  plant,  instead 
of  going  out  into  the  field  and  watching  it  grow,  they  would  go  inside 
their  own  minds  and  shut  the  door  and  try  to  reason  out  how  the 
plant  might  grow.  Then  when  they  had  worked  out  a  plan  which 
did  not  disagree  very  badly  with  what  they  had  found  out  in  the 
same  way  before,  they  would  set  it  down  in  the  books  that  that  was 
the  way  it  did  grow. 

And  so  instead  of  going  out  in  sunlight  or  starlight  to  see  how 
sun  and  stars  do  actually  move,  they  staid  indoors  and  reasoned  out 
how  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  Creator 
when  the  universe  was  being  made.  Then  they  set  down  the  product 
of  their  imagination  as  facts,  and  after  a  generation  or  two  it  came  to 
be  thought  wrong  and  profane  for  anybody  to  say  anything  different. 
So  that  instead  of  learning  anything  new,  they  copied  their  own 
errors  from  century  to  century,  just  as  a  schoolboy  sometimes  writes 
down  the  page  of  his  copybook,  and,  copying  his  own  mistakes  all 
the  way  along,  makes  the  last  line  worse  than  the  first. 

They  were  fond  of  discussing  such  questions  as,    "How  many 
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devils  can  dance  at  once  on  the  point  of  a  needle?"  "Do  angels 
occupy  space?  "  and  other  problems  equally  practical.  Such  things 
seem  very  foolish  to  us,  but  the  Middle  Age  people  whetted  their 
minds  on  these  debates  and  we  have  inherited  the  mental  discipline 
which  they  acquired.  Whenever  we  are  tempted  to  criticise  our 
ancestors,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  began  where  they  left  oflf, 
and  if  our  feet  are  planted  firmly  on  the  truth  to-day,  it  is  because 
we  stand  on  the  foundations  which  they  laid  with  toil  and  tears  and 
many  martyrdoms. 

While  Galileo  was  studying  in  the  monastery  he  became  so 
attracted  to  the  religious  life  that  he  wished  to  become  a  monk,  but 
his  father  objected  to  this  so  strongly  that  he  removed  him  from  the 
monastery  and  placed  him  in  the  university  of  Pisa  before  he  was 
quite  eighteen.  Here,  since  his  father  wished  that  he  should  study 
medicine,  he  began  to  attend  lectures  given  by  a  distinguished 
physician  and  botanist. 

As  he  was  sitting  in  the  cathedral  one  day  about  two  years  after 
he  entered  the  university,  he  noticed  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  On  comparing  the  vibrations  of  the  lamp 
with  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  he  found  that,  whether  the  vibration 
was  great  or  small,  the  time  required  for  the  motion  was  the  same. 
He  then  reasoned  that  if  the  vibrations  of  the  swaying  body  could  be 
determined  by  a  healthy  pulse,  the  reverse  would  also  be  possible, 
and  the  beating  of  a  patient's  pulse  might  be  reckoned  by  comparing 
it  with  the  same  vibrations.  He  made  an  instrument  to  prove  the 
theory  and  it  was  so  successful  that  it  was  soon  in  general  use  among 
physicians. 

But  this  simple  little  instrument  was  destined  for  other  purposes. 
It  was  soon  found  useful  in  dividing  the  day  into  parts.  Sun-dials, 
water-dials,  hour-glasses  and  other  crude  contrivances  had  up  to  this 
time  been  used  for  keeping  account  of  time,  but  it  was  seen  that  the 
pendulum  was  a  much  more  accurate  time-keeper  than  any  of  them. 
A  Dutch  astronomer  named  Huygens  a  few  years  later  took  advan- 
tage of  the  invention  and  made  a  pendulum  clock. 

We  ought  never  to  look  a  clock  in  the  face  without  thinking  of 
Galileo,  the  twenty-year  old  boy  who  made  the  clock  possible  because 
he  not  only  saw  the  swaying  lamp  with  his  eyes,  as  thousands  of 
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people  had  done  before  him,  but  saw  with  his  mind,  as  any  one  may 
do  who  will  stay  awake  and  ask  questions.  To  the  thinking  mind, 
everything  has  a  message.  Galileo's  lamp  still  swings  in  the  Pisa 
cathedral.  What  message  would  it  bring  to  }'ou  or  me?  But  a 
better  question  is,  What  has  the  lamp  on  our  own  parlor  table  to  say 
to  us? 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  at  that 
time  had  little  charm  for  a  youth  like  Galileo.  The  medical  art  con- 
sisted largely  of  magic,  and  little  had  been  learned  with  regard  to 
methods  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  had 
been  authority  on  medicine  for  two  thousand  years.  Galileo  disliked 
it  more  and  more,  and  by  degrees  began  to  give  his  attention  to 
physics  and  mathematics. 

Some  minds  have  windows  open  in  certain  directions,  while  all 
the  rest  is  blank  wall.  Some,  like  Beethoven,  have  windows  to  let  in 
music,  while  others  are  transparent  to  beauty  in  color  and  form,  and 
become  our  j^ainters  and  sculptors.  Galileo  had  the  wide-open  mind, 
with  windows  in  many  sides  of  his  nature.  He  inherited  great 
musical  skill  from  his  father,  and  even  in  his  student  days  his  com- 
positions challenged  the  admiration  of  music-loving  Italy.  He  loved 
painting,  too.  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  if  he  had  followed  his 
strongest  inclination  he  would  have  been  an  artist.  His  perfect  com- 
mand of  Latin  and  Greek  and  his  ready  wit  and  eloquence  gave 
promise  of  great  success  if  he  were  to  choose  a  literary  career.  Per- 
haps the  incident  of  the  lamp,  with  the  success  and  fame  it  brought 
him,  quickened  his  aspirations  on  the  side  of  mechanics.  He  heard  by 
chance  a  lesson  in  geometry,  and  thereby  received  an  impetus  which 
impelled  him  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  It  seems  proljable  that 
he  would  have  been  equally  great  in  any  pursuit  which  he  might  have 
chosen. 

He  was  compelled  by  poverty  to  leave  the  university  before 
taking  his  degree,  but  he  soon  after  published  an  essay  on  a  certain 
branch  of  natural  philosophy,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  and  brought  him  a  position  as  lecturer  on  mathematics  in  his 
own  university  of  Pisa.  His  lectures  at  first  brought  hirn  great  pop- 
ularity and  at  the  same  time  he  pursued  his  studies  as  earnestly  as 
ever.     He   is   now  everywhere  admitted  to  have   been  one  of  the 
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world's  great  geniuses,  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  trusted  to  any 
genius  but  that  of  hard  work  and  steady  thinking.  He  began  to  find 
new  ways  of  solving  old  problems.  This  began  to  make  him  enemies, 
for  in  those  days  old  ways  and  old  tlioughts.  like  old  wine,  were  reck- 
oned much  better  than  new.  and  it  was  considered  almost  a  crime  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  older  teachers,  especially  of  Aristotle, 
who  had  a  great  mind  and  had  written  on  almost  every  subject  that 
made  a  part  of  human  knowledge  in  his  time. 

But  Galileo  boldly  disputed  even  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  when 
they  contradicted  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  and  judgment. 
He  let  fall  at  the  same  moment  two  bodies  of  difTcrent  weights 
from  the  top  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  and  found  that  they  reached 
the  ground  at  the  same  time.  This  the  enemies  of  Gah'lco  would  not 
admit  even  when  they  saw  it.  The  wise  men  of  Pisa  quoted  from 
Aristotle  the  statement  that  a  heavy  body  would  require  a  longer 
time  to  reach  the  ground  than  a  light  one,  and  they  preferred  to  trust 
Aristotle  even  when  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  contradicted  him. 
That  Galileo  was  clearly  in  the  right  made  them  only  the  more  angry, 
and  they  made  life  in  Pisa  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  he  was  glad  to 
go  away  and  accept  a  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Padua. 

He  remained  there  eighteen  years  and  lectured  to  students  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  hear  him.  His  room  was  so 
crowded  that  a  new  lecture  hall  was  built  for  him  to  accommodate  two 
thousand  people.      While  there  he  invented  the  thermometer. 

Soon  after  Galileo  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Coper- 
nicus and  his  theory  of  the  sun  as  the  center  of  our  planetary  system, 
he  began  to  accept  the  rea.sonablcness  of  the  Copernican  theory;  but 
he  said  little  about  it  for  many  years,  or  until  he  had,  as  he  thought, 
proof  strong  enough  to  convince  the  most  stubborn. 

In  1604  a  new  star  was  seen  in  the  heavens.  There  was  some- 
thing very  striking  in  its  appearance.  It  was  changeable  in  color,  being 
now  orange,  now  yellow,  then  purple,  red  and  white  by  turns.  It  made 
a  great  stir  in  the  world  of  scholars  and  excited  a  new  interest  in  the 
study  of  astronomy.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  hear  Galileo's  explana- 
tion of  the  new  wonder,  and  his  lecture  room  was  thronged  day  after 
day.  They  expected  him  to  thumb  the  leaves  of  the  old  books  and 
find  an  explanation  given   by  some  of  the  old  philosophers,  perhaps 
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Aristotle  himself,  hundreds  of  years  before.  Imagine,  then,  their  sur- 
prise when  he  nf)t  only  sought  an  explanation  outside  of  all  the  books, 
but  declared  that  Aristotle  and  others  of  the  old  philosophers  had  not 
known  it  all  and  had  actually  made  mistakes !  The  students  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  new  star  was  a  kind  of  meteor  and  that  it 
was  between  the  earth  and  the  moon  and  revolved  around  the  earth. 
But  Galileo  proved  that  it  was  many,  many  times  farther  away  than 
the  sun,  and  boldly  said  that  it  could  not  revolve  around  the  earth, 
for  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  theory  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun.  That  was  a  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy.  They  for;:;nt  the  brilliant  star  and 
called  upon  Galileo  to  prove  his  position  about  the  revolution  of  the 
earth.  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  this  question  and  the  profes- 
sors and  students  of  the  university  divided  into  two  parties,  one  sup- 
portinj^  the  cvld  thcorj'.  the  other  the  new.  The  discussion  was  one 
of  burning  interest  during  all  the  remainder  of  Galileo's  life  and  he 
did  not  live  to  hear  the  end  of  it  or  to  cease  to  suffer  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  opponents. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  credit  of  the  original  idea  of  the 
telescope  b<;longs  to  a  Dutch  astronomer,  if  indeed  it  is  not  older  still 
than  the  Dutchman.  But  it  was  Galileo  who  first  applied  it  to  practical 
use  in  studying  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  was  no  sleep  for  Galileo 
the  night  after  he  heard  of  the  Holland  instrument,  and  before  morn- 
ing he  had  thought  out  the  principle  so  clearly  that  he  was  able  to 
make  a  glass magnifving  three  times.  This  he  improved  until  he  had 
an  instrument  magnifying  thirty-two  times.  He  afterwards  made 
hundreds  of  them  himself  and  they  were  called  for  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  His  instrument  was  a  very  simple  one,  made  of  two  glasses 
only,  and  constructed  on  the  principle  of  an  opera  glass.  But  simple 
and  weak  as  it  was  when  compared  to  the  great  modern  telescope  at  the 
Lick  observatory  in  California  or  Lake  Geneva  in  Wisconsin,  it  made 
possible  some  wonderful  discoveries.  It  showed  for  the  first  time  the 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  moon  and  proved  the  Milky  Way  to  be 
made  up  of  millions  of  stiirs  too  far  away  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  And  in  1610,  Galileo  discovered  the  four  moons  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  could  easily  be  shown  by  the  telescope  that  the  moons 
revolved  around  Jupiter,  and  this  discovery  made  the  revolution  of  the 
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earth  around  the  sun  seem  so  probable  that  it  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  proof  of  that  fact. 

Then  a  stranj^e  ihin^  liappened — at  least  it  would  be  strange  ii 
somethin^^  like  it  had  not  happened  so  many  times  before.  The 
stronger  the  proofs  of  the  earth's  movements  around  the  sun,  the 
more  bitter  were  the  followers  of  Aristotle  against  the  new  theory. 
Some  would  not  look  through  the  telescope  for  fear  they  might  se<.' 
the  moons  which  they  were  sure  did  not  exist.  Others  said  the 
moons  were  produced  by  the  telescope,  while  slill  others  .said  they 
were  an  illusion  produced  by  the  devil.  Another  astronomer  objected 
that  as  there  were  but  seven  davs  in  the  week,  but  seven  metals — we 
now  know  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty — and  but  seven  win- 
dows in  the  heads  of  animals,  it  must  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Nature  that  there  should  be  more  than  seven  planets,  and  conse- 
<|uently  there  were  no  more  than  seven;  adding  that  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  could  not  be  seen  by  the  eye  alone,  and  were  therefore  useless 
and  did  not  exist. 

Galileo  answered  dryly  that  the  reasons  given  why  more  than 
seven  planets  could  not  exist  could  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to 
destroy  those  pknets  which  had  been  actually  seen,  and  went  on 
studying  them  just  as  if  they  had  not  been  reasoned  out  of  existence. 
He  studied  the  sun  spots  and  found  that  they  had  regular  movements, 
indicating  that  the  sun  turns  on  its  axis,  which  we  now  know  to  be  a 
fact.  This  made  the  Copernican  theory  seem  still  more  reasonable 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  be  convinced,  but  its  old  enemies  were 
made  still  more  bitter  against  it.  The  head  of  the  university  of  Pisa 
forbade  his  a.stronomer  to  speak  of  these  spots  to  his  students. 

In  1615  Galileo  was  called  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  heresies. 
Ht^  prepared  and  published  a  treati.se  in  self-defense,  which  onlvgave 
his  enemies  new  weapons.  It  was  claimed  that  Copernicus  had  pre- 
sented the  theory  as  a  possibilit3'on!y,  but  that  Galileo  taught  it  as  a 
truth,  and  all  who  opposed  it  began  to  train  their  guns  against 
Galileo.  The  church  authorities,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
were  generally  opposed,  not  only  to  the  new  theorj',  but  to  the 
newly  discovered  facts. 

Father  Caccini.  a  learned  priest,  made  a  pun  upon  the  name  of 
Galileo  and  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,   "Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
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why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?"  In  this  sermon  he  declared 
that  "geometry  is  of  the  devil,"  and  that  "mathematicians  should  be 
banished  as  the  authors  of  all  heresies. "  The  distinguished  theolo- 
gian, Fromundus,  objected  that  if  the  earth  moved,  "the  buildings 
and  the  earth  itself  would  fly  off  with  such  a  rapid  motion  that  men 
would  have  to  be  provided  with  claws  like  cats  to  enable  them  to 
hold  fast  to  the  earth's  surface." 

Here  was  another  argument  which  was  widely  published  and 
which  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  reasoning  which  was  expected  to  settle 
the  whole  matter:  "Animals,  which  move,  have  limbs  and  muscles  ; 
the  earth  has  no  limbs  or  muscles,  therefore  it  does  not  move.  It  is 
angels  who  make  Saturn.  Jupiter,  the  sun,  etc.,  turn  round.  If  the 
earth  revolves,  it  must  also  have  an  angel  in  the  center  to  set  it  in 
motion:  but  only  devils  hve  there:  it  would  therefore  be  a  devil  who 
would  impart  motion  to  the  earth." 

Galileo  was  at  length  imprisoned,  and,  under  threat  of  torture, 
was  compelled  to  recant  what  was  called  his  "error  and  heresy  of  the 
movement  of  the  earth."  That  was.  of  course,  neither  a  brave  nor 
an  honest  thing  to  do.  But  we  must  remember  that  he  was  an  old 
man.  sick  and  dis;\ppointed  and  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
not  ver\-  strange  that  he  weakened  under  threats  which  he  knew  too 
well  would  be  rigidly  fulfilled.  But  it  would  have  been  a  glorious 
thing  if  he  could  have  been  strong  enough  to  brave  the  danger  and 
stand  by  the  tnith. 

The  familiar  story  that  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  after  recanting 
he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "  U  does  move,  though."  is  probably 
not  true. 

Hven  his  recantation  did  not  siive  him  from  persecution.  He 
was  still  kv^ked  ujxm  and  treated  as  a  dan^rerous  member  of  societ)*. 
He  was  exiled  troir.  his  tamilv  and  friends  and  was  more  than  ooce 
tl^.roatenevl  with  the  duni^ovm.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  blind- 
ni'ss.  k»neliness  and  discipivintnient.      He  died  in  1642. 

His  |x^rsecutio:i  did  not  end  with  his  life.  His  friends  were  not 
alknved  to  burv  him  in  the  tarr.ily  tomb  or  to  place  a  monument  above 
h::ti.  It  was  forty  years  before  anyone  dared  place  an  inscription 
aKne  his  grave,  and  a  hundred  years  before  his  bones  were  given 
hv^iiorable  burial  in  the  church  ot  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  and  a  suit- 
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able  monument  placed  above  him.     There  is  now  no  place   in  the 
civilized  world  where  he  is  without  honor. 

We  do  not  often  remember  to  be  grateful  for  the  air  we  breathe 
or  the  light  of  day  —  they  are  such  common  things.  And  in  our  time 
there  is  no  one  to  shut  us  up  in  prison  or  put  us  to  the  torture  if  we 
think  and  believe  difTerently  from  others  and  if  we  dare  say  what  we 
think.  But  it  has  taken  thousands  of  years  and  a  long  line  of  noble 
men  and  women  who  have  undergone  untold  suffering  to  bring  the 
world  to  the  point  where  it  will  allow  such  liberty  as  we  now  enjoy. 
Galileo  was  one  of  that  line.  We  have  seen  that  his  old  age  was  full 
of  disappointment  and  that  he  died  poor  and  blind  and  neglected. 
Was  his  life  on  that  account  a  failure  ?  Let  us  look  for  an  answer 
in  the  great  lines  of  the  poet  Lowell: 

••Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  twi.xt  old  systems  and  the  Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own. 


'  •  Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 


'•Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes, — they  were  souls  that  stood  alone, 

While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone. 

Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 

To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  divine. 

By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God's  supreme  design. 

••  By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I  track, 

Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not  back, 

And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each  generation  learned 

One  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which  m  prophct-hcarts  hath  burned 

Since  the  first  man  stood  God-conquered  with  his  face  to  heaven  upturned 
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'•  For  Humanity  sweeps  onward:  where  to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hands  ; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots  bum, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn." 


■    WILLIAM  C  ROENTGEN^a 

^^M                     DISCOVERER  OF  "X"   RAYS                        H 
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g;ra(l nation.  Professor  Kundt  bein^  transferred  to  Strasburg  in  1873, 
Roentgen  went  with  him  as  Assistant  Professor  in  Physics.  Two  years  later 
he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Pjiysics  at  Agricultural  Academy, 
Hohenheim.  near  Stuttgart.  Here  he  remained  for  a  year,  teaching  with 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  and  pursuing  his  studies  and  experiments  in 
scientific  subjects.  In  1876  he  returned  again  to  Strasburg,  resuming  his 
position  as  assistant  to  Professor  Kundt. 

This  position  he  filled  with  eminent  success  until  1879,  when  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Physics  at  Giessen.  With  this  position  came  greater 
opportunities  for  scientific  experiments,  which  he  availed  himself  of.  devot- 
ing himself  more  particularly  to  researches  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
electricity  to  ordinary  matter.    The  results  of  his  investigations  were  pub- 
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lished  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  lie  began  the  publication  of  scientific 
I)apers  as  early  as  1873,  and  at  various  times  propounded  scientific  theories, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  savants  and  marked  him  as  an  original 
thinker. 

He  remained  at  Giessen  for  nine  years,  returning  to  Wurzburg  in  1888 
to  fill  the  chnir  of  his  former  friend  and  teacher.  Professor  Kundt.  Research 
along  his  chosen  lines  had  now  become  a  passion  with  him,  and  all  his  spare 
time  was  given  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  In  December.  1895,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Wurzburg  Physico-Medical  Society,  he  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
"new  kind  of  rays,"  but  which  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  make  clear.  In  the 
January  following,  at  the  semi-centennia!  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
Berlin  Physical  Society,  he  described  his  discovery  and  set  forth  its  benefits 
He  spoke  of  his  work  as  a  method  of  photographing  the  unseen.    The  effect 
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was  astounrling.  Men  could  not  believe,  yet  there  was  the  evidence  so  clear, 
so  convincing,  that  it  could  not  be  controverted.  Unlike  many  scientific 
discoveries,  these  new  light  rays  caught  the  popular  fancy. 

The  German  Emperor  ordered  him  into  the  Imperial  presence  to  make 
clear  his  discovery.  So  interested  was  the  Emperor  that  he  allowed  shadow- 
graphs of  the  bones  in  his  arm  to  be  taken.  Honors  were  heaped  upon 
Roentgen  as  a  result.  The  Emperor  decorated  liini  with  tlie  order  of  the 
Royal  Crown,  and  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  made  him  a  Baron.  His  dis- 
covery is  one  of  vast  moment  to  medical  science. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  "X"  rays  can  not  be  entered  into  here.  They 
are  produced,  however,  l)y  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  glass  tube 
by  means  of  inserting  a  wire,  connected  with  some  electric  generating  ap- 
paratus, into  each  end  of  the 
tube.  The  air  in  the  tube 
being  exhausted,  the  cur- 
rent is  broken,  and  by  plac- 
ing the  hand  between  the 
tube  and  a  dry  photograph- 
ic plate  a  shadow  picture  is 
is  obtained  which  shows 
the  bones  of  the  hand  in 
outline  together  with  any 
metallic  substance,  as  a 
ring,  which  may  be  on  the 
hand.  The  rays  possess  the 
property  of  penetrating 
many  opaque  substances, 
wootJ,  [)a[ier,  aluminum, 
etc.  Photographs  have 
Ijcen  made  of  objects  within 
boxes  and  through  a  book, 
more  than  nine  inches 
thick.  The  name  "X"  rays 
was  given  them  by  Roent- 
gen upon  their  discovery, 
as  their  nature  was  un- 
known and  "X"  is  the  al- 
gebraic symbol  for  the  un- 
known. The  name  bids  fair  to  hold,  though  their  nature  is  now  better 
understood. 
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MANKIND'S  SCIENTIFIC   BENEFACTOR 


"I  should  iiever  have  the  courage  to  kill  any  creature  for  amusement  or  sport, 
but  when  experiments  have  to  be  tnarle  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  scruples." 

— Pasteur. 


VQ  OUIS  PASTEUR,  benefactor  of  mankind  in  many  departments  of  sci- 
I  *  ence,  was  a  native  of  Dole,  in  the  Jura.  France,  where  he  was  born  on 
J  —  1*^  '  December  27,  1822.  After  stu<lying  at  the  College  of  Besangon, 
he  was  graduated  with  honors  at 
the  Paris  Normal  School  in  1847, 
and  next  year  became  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Dijon,  going  the  year 
following  to  Strasburg.  where  he 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry.  In 
1854  he  was  made  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  at  Lille,  Three  years  later 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became 
scientific  director  of  the  Normal 
School.  In  December,  1863.  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Geology, 
Physics  and  Chemistry  at  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  Meml>er  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Such  is  the  record  in  l)rief 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  lives  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  But  the  rec- 
ord, thus  stated,  is  as  inadequate  as 
it  would  be  to  say  of  Columbus 
that  he  was  born  at  Genoa  anrl 
sailed  from  Spain  to  .America. 

M.  Pasteur  early  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  brilliant  work  in  pure  chemistry,  and  in  1856  received  the 
Rumford  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his  researches  into 
the  polarization  of  light.  But  the  most  valuable  of  his  earlier  achievements 
was  that  of  tlie  cause  and  cure  of  pebrine.  This  name  was  applied  to  a 
disease  of  silk-worms,  which  liy  its  widespreati  and  unchecked  rnvages 
threatene<l  the  total  destruction  of  the  silk-producing  imlustr}'  of  France. 
For  tilteeu  years  the  plague  had  raged,  and  the  loss  had  reached  the  ap- 
palling total  of  $150,000,000.  lu  1853  alone  the  loss  was  $20,000,000.  and 
the  production  of  silk  had  fallen  to  less  than  one-sixth  its  former  standard. 
The  people  were  in  despair.  Dumas,  the  illustrious  chemist,  lived  in  the 
silk  region,  and  devoted  years  to  studying  the  plague  without  avail.  Then 
he  appealed  to  M.  Pasteur  lo  help  him. 

"But  1  have  never  even  seen  a  silk-worm."  said  the  latter. 

"No  matter,"  replied  M.  Dumas.  "You  are  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  your  country.  I  tell  you  that  this  plague  means  ruin; 
its  distressful  effects  are  beyond  all  aj^preciation."  So  M.  Pasteur  went 
down  to  the  silk  countr>  and  began  to  study  the  worms  and  their  fatal  ail- 
ment. 

He  very  quickly  found  t!ie  liodies  of  the  worms  lo  be  covered  with 
black  spots;  their  growth  unequal  and  stunted;  their  movements  languid; 
their  afjpetite  fastidious;  their  lives  brief.  More  than  this,  they  .were  af- 
thcted  with  enormous  numbers  of  peculiar  corpuscles,  which  were  also 
found  in  the  eggs.  To  these  corpuscles  he  directed  his  chief  attention.  He 
discovered  finally  that  they  were  parasites,  existing  in  the  diseased  female 
worms,  by  them  transmitted  to  the  eggs,  and  so  perpetuated  and  multiplied. 
Healthy  eggs  alone  would  produce  healthy  worms,  and  by  destroying  all 
infected  eggs  the  disease  would  be  stamped  out.  His  ideas  were  received 
v.Hth  incredulity  and  ridicule,  and  were  at  first  rejected  both  by  silk  culti- 
vators and  scientists.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1866  publicly 
censured  him  for  his  presumption,  as  a  chemist,  in  venturing  into  the  realm 
of  biology  and  venturing  opinions  therein  contrary  to  the  usually  accepted 
doctrines.  ■"Xevertheless,"  said  he,  "I  will  prove  that  I  am  right."  So  in 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  St.  Hippolyte  he  examined  fourteen  parcels  of 
silkworm  eggs  and  the  moths  that  produce<f  iheni.  wrote  out  a  detailed 
prediction  of  the  result  of  hatching  them,  and  left  the  sealed  prophecy  in 
the  hands  of  the  mayor,  to  !)e  opened  next  year.  When  the  eggs  had  been 
hatched  and  the  results  carefully  noted,  the  prophecy  was  opened  and  found 
to  have  been  exactly  fulfilled,  to  the  letter.  That  convinced  the  cultivators 
that  M.  Pasteur  was  right.  an<l  by  following  his  directions  they  soon  got  rid 
of  the  pebrhie  plague. 
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M.  Pasteur  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  fermentation. 
It  had  already  been  observed  that  certain  substances,  on  being  exposed  for 
a  time  to  the  air,  became  filled  with  minute  Hving  organisms.  ^'Spontaneous 
development,"  said  the  scientists.  "No,"  said  M.  Pasteur,  "contagion;  or 
infection."  He  held  that  these  animalcules  were  generated  from  germs 
floating  in  the  air.  This  he  proved,  by  showing  that  no  animalcules  were 
developed  if  all  those  already  existing  in  the  matter  were  killed  and  then 
the  matter  carefully  kept  from  the  air.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  the  air,  if  the  air  reaching-  it  were  first  freed  from  all  living  germs  by 
passing  it  through  red-hot  tubes.  These  discoveries  may  be  formulated 
thus:  All  fermentation  is  connected  with  life;  that  life  is  developed  from 
living  germs;  and  thus  no  fermentation  can  take  place  if  such  germs  are 
excluded  from  the  fermentable  substance.  This  great  principle  was  prac- 
tically applied  by  him  to  the  preservation  of  wines  by  the  use  of  heat,  and 
to  the  manufacture  of  beer  by  fermentation  sheltered  from  all  contact  with 
the  air.  In  1874  the  Royal  Society  of  London  gave  him  the  Copley  medal 
for  his  researches. 

From  this  M.  Pasteur  went  boldly  on  to  deny  utterly  the  whole  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation,  and  thereby  set  the  scientific  world  aghast.  An 
important  feature  of  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  was  concerned.  Sci- 
entists had  held  that  absolutely  lifeless  matter  might  spontaneously  gen- 
erate Ufe  within  itself.  Pouchet  revived  the  controversy  in  1858,  arguing 
strongly  in  favor  of  spontaneous  generation.  Then  M.  Pasteur  took  it  up. 
His  friends,  even  M.  Dumas,  warned  him  against  it.  The  question  could 
never  be  satisfactorily  solved,  they  said,  and  it  w-ould  only  be  a  waste  of  his 
valuable  time.  "But  it  must,  it  shall,  be  solved,"  he  said.  So  he  set  to 
work  with  almost  infinite  care  and  patience.  jMeat  broth,  exposed  to  air, 
soon  teemed  with  life.  He  sealed  it  closely.  Still  the  life  appeared.  Then 
he  made  new  broth,  placed  it,  still  boiling,  in  glass  flasks,  and  while  the 
boiling  was  still  going  on,  sealed  them  hermetically.  There  could  then  be 
no  life  within  the  flasks,  and  none  could  get  in;  so  if  any  appeared  it  must 
be  by  spontaneous  generation.  But  none  appeared,  and  scientists  opened 
their  eyes  wider.  Perhaps  spontaneous  generation  was  a  myth,  after  all. 
But,  they  said,  let  some  air  come  into  contact  with  it,  and  life  will  ap- 
pear. Yes,  said  Pasteur,  if  it  is  air  swarming  with  germs;  but  not  if  it  is 
pure  air.  So  he  opened  some  flasks  in  ordinary  air,  and  very  soon  the 
animalcules  appeared.  They  come  from  the  air,  he  said;  and  to  prove  it  he 
opened  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another,  and  showed  that  the  animalcules 
differed,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  air  in  the  various  places. 
Then  he  brought  the  broth  into  contact  with  air  sterilized  by  passing  it 
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through  red-hot  tubes,  and  lo!  no  life  appeared.  Still  his  enemies  had  one 
more  resort.  The  red-hot  tube,  they  said,  deprived  the  air  of  the  oxygen 
needed  to  produce  and  lo  sustain  life.  So  one  more  experiment  was  needed. 
He  exposed  the  broth  to  the  air  of  the  mountain-top,  which  was  absolutely 
pure  and  in  its  native  state,  and  again  no  animalcules  appeared.  With  that 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  received  its  death-blow. 

"These  researches,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "carried  out  with  a  severity 
perfectly  obvious  to  the  instructed  scientific  reader,  and  accompanied  by  a 
logic  equally  severe,  restored  the  conviction  that,  even  in  these  lower 
reaches  of  the  scale  of  being,  life  does  not  appear  without  the  operation  of 
antecedent  life.  The  main  position  of  Pasteur,  though  often  assailed,  has 
never  yet  been  shaken.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  strengthened  by 
practical  researches  of  the  most  momentous  kind.  He  has  applied  the 
knowledge  won  from  his  inquiries  to  the  preservation  of  wine  and  beer,  to 
the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  to  tlie  staying  of  the  plague  which  threatened 
utter  destruction  to  the  silk-husbandry  of  France,  and  to  the  examination 
of  other  formidable  diseases  which  assail  the  higher  animals,  including  man. 
His  relation  to  the  improvements  which  Professor  Lister  has  introduced 
into  surgery  is  shown  by  a  letter  quoted  in  his  'Etudes  sur  la  Biere.'  Pro- 
fessor Lister  there  expressly  thanks  Pasteur  for  having  given  him  the  only 
principle  which  could  have  established  the  antiseptic  system." 

These  were  great  achievements.  But  greater  were  yet  to  come.  All 
life  must  come  from  living  germs.  Then  all  the  diseases  which  were  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  living  organisms  must  be  produced  by  the 
implanting  of  corresponding  germs  in  the  body  of  the  patient.  Reasoning 
on  this  line,  he  investigated  the  cause  and  conditions  of  various  diseases, 
such  as  cholera  in  fowls  and  carbuncular  epidemics  in  sheep  and  kine,  and 
discovered  means  of  preventing  them  by  the  cultivation  of  the  disease  germs 
in  a  diluting  fluid  and  then  inoculating  with  them.  The  results  of  these 
researches  have  been  published  to  the  world  and  practically  applied,  to  the 
incalculable  benefit  of  mankind.  Nor  did  he  stop  here,  but  proceeded  to 
the  study  of  the  transmission  of  human  diseases  by  micro-organisms.  "It 
is  my  conviction,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all 
parasitic  maladies  to  disappear  from  the  world."  Suggested,  doubtless,  by 
Jenner's  immortal  discovery  of  vaccine  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  small- 
pox, he  gave  to  the  world  the  startling  theory  that  a  person  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  might  be  saved  from  death  by  inoculation  with  "cultivated"  virus. 
Like  all  his  great  discoveries,  this  was  greeted  with  incredulity,  with  de- 
rision, even  with  denunciation.  Even  now.  after  thousands  of  cases  have 
proven  the  efhcacy  of  his  treatment,  there  are  those  who  deny  its  virtue 
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and  declare  it  to  l)e  actually  mischievous.  But  their  opposition  is  un;.vai]* 
ing.  Under  state  patronage,  a  large  hospital  has  been  opened  in  Paris  for 
the  cultivation  of  virus  and  treatment  of  patients,  and  thither  have  flocked 
ilKHisaiuls  of  sufferers,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Similar  institutions  liave 
been  founded  in  other  cities,  and  the  system  is  apparently  as  well  grounded 
as  vaccir.alion  itself.  How  successful  the  treatment  is  may  be  seen  from  a 
few  statistics.  At  the  Paris  "Pasteur  Institute,"  in  1886,  2,(182  persons  were 
treated,  with  a  death-rate  of  one  and  a  third  per  cent.  In  1887  the  number 
of  treatments  was  1.778,  with  a  death-rate  of  1.12  per  cent.  In  the  first  si.x 
nirjiiths  of  1888,  914  patients  were  inoculated,  with  a  death-rate  of  0.77  per 
cent.  In  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases  the  disease  had  been  allowed  to  develop 
too  far  before  the  treatment  was  sought,  .^t  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Naples, 
in  1887,  lyy  persons  Avere  inoculated,  with  only  three  deaths. 

The  manner  in  which  the  virus  is  "cultivated"  for  use  upon  the  human 
subject  is  as  follows:  The  brain  antl  mcihdla  are  removed  from  the  head 
of  a  mad  do^,  and  a  small  bit  taken  from  each,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
These  bits  arc  placed  in  a  glass  and  \cal  broth  added;  drop  by  <lrop.  the 
wlicile  being  nicanwhile  stirred  and  beaten  into  a  homogeneous  pulp.  Two 
drachms  of  veal  broth  are  thus  used.  With  this  mi.xture  rabbits  are  inocu- 
laletl.  A  rabbit  is  chloroformed,  a  tiny  opening  made  in  its  skull,  two  drops 
of  the  broth-virus  injected  into  the  arachnoitl  space  with  a  needle-pointed 
.syringe,  and  the  wound  carefully  closed  nji  again.  The  rabljit  is  ])ul  in  a 
cage,  kept  carefully  clean,  and  watcheil.  .\fier  an  incubation  of  fifteen  days 
it  l>ecomes  mad.  and  dies.  A  bit  of  its  spinal  cord  is  taken  out,  prepared  in 
liroth  as  before,  and  another  rabbit  is  inocidated  in  like  manner  therewith. 
This  process  is  continued  until  the  virus  has  passed  ihrtiugh  a  series  of  fmm 
twenty  to  twenty-five  rabbits,  by  which  time  the  virus  has  bt-conie  so  in- 
tensified that  ihe  raliliit  becomes  mad  on  the  cigliili  day.  Shoultl  ihc  pro- 
cess be  continued  further,  to  the  fiftietli  rabbit,  the  disease  ap|)cars  on  the 
seventh  ilay  and  the  animal  dies  on  the  tentli.  This  is  the  shortest  period  of 
incubation  obtainable.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  "cultivatirm"  is  not  fur 
the  puri>fise  of  weakening,  but  of  strengtlicning  the  virn;^. 

The  'Spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  which  sbowc<l  the  disease  on  ibc  sc\cnlh 
day  and  die<l  on  ihe  tenth  is  used  for  inoculating  tlie  human  patient.^  Should 
it  be  used  for  that  purpose  just  as  it  comes  from  the  ralibit,  it  would  cause 
the  most  violent  liydropliobia  .ind  death,  just  as  surely  as  the  bite  o\  the  most 
raliiil  dog.  It  is  therefore  tlesiccated  liy  being  sus]iended  in  a  gln»ss  vessel 
open  at  both  ends  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  draught  of  air,  an«l  containing  a 
few  bits  of  caustic  [lotash,  to  k^ep  the  air  absolutely  dry.  After  fourteen  ilays' 
desiccation  the  spinal  cord  becomes  lilackish.  dried  u]>  and  brittle.     A  bit 
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of  this'is  carefully  mixed  with  veal  broth,  and  the  preparation  is  ready  for 
use.  About  sixteen  minims  of  this  mixture  is  injected  with  a  hypodermatic 
syringe  into  the  abdominal  walls  of  the  patient.  Next  day  the  patient  is 
treated  with  the  solution  of  a  cord  that  has  been  desiccated  only  thirteen 
days.  On  the  third  day  a  twelve  days'  cord  is  used,  and  so  on  until  a  cord 
desiccated  only  four  or  even  three  days  is  employed.  In  some  cases  the 
process  has  been  continued  until  a  cord  of  only  one  day's  desiccation  was 
used,  a  preparation  virulent  enough  to  cause  hydrophobia  in  any  ordinary 
subject.  But  usually  the  third  day's  cord  in  summer  and  the  fourth  day's 
in  winter  are  the  strongest  used. 

In  preparing  this  virus  a  great  number  of  rabbits  are  of  course  sacrificed, 
and  for  this  ^l.  Pasteur  has  been  denounced  as  a  monster  of  cruelty.  To 
this  he  replied:  "I  should  never  have  the  courage  to  kill  any  creature  for 
amusement  or  sport,  but  when  experiments  have  to  be  made  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  1  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  'scruples.'  Science 
has  the  right  to  invoke  the  s6vereign  character  of  the  end  aimed  at."  It 
nuist  also  be  said  that  M.  Pasteur  was  quite  willing  to  risk  his  own  life  in  the 
cause  of  the  science  of  which  he  was  the  i)assionate  and  devoted  servant,  and 
he  gave  a  very  striking  proof  of  this  when  he  wanted  to  get  .some  virus  from 
a  large  bull-dog  which  had  gone  mad.  and  which  had  refu.sed  to  bite  a 
rabbit  put  into  the  cage  where  he  was  confined.  "We  must  have  some  of 
his  saliva  to  inoculate  the  rabbits  with,"  said  ^I.  Pasteur;  and  he  ordered 
his  attendants  to  secure  the  dog  with  a  lasso,  and  this  being  done,  he  was 
dragged  on  to  a  table,  and  tied  tightly  around  the  jaw  and  held  fast,  while 
M.  Pasteur,  with  his  face  almost  touching  the  brute's  muzzle,  sucked  up 
through  an  elongated  tube  a  few  drops  of  saliva. 

M.  Pasteur's  great  services  to  the  world  have  been  variously  recog- 
nized. In  addition  to  the  medal  already  mentioned,  he  received  a  prize  of 
10,000  florins  from  the  Austrian  government  for  his  researches  into  the 
silk-V\orm  <lisease;  a  pension  of  S^.i^oo  a  year  from  the  I'Vench  government: 
and  a  prize  of  .$2,400  fn»m  the  Societe  (riCncouragement.  In  \^('<)  he  was 
elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  K<\val  Society  of  London.  He  was  also 
clectc<l  as  the  successor  of  Littre  in  the  French  Academy,  lie  was  a  man 
of  unassuming  and  modest  ways.  <lonie>^tic  habits,  and  devotion  to  his  family, 
fie  was  also  an  earnest  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  his  scientitic  inves- 
tigations steadily  tending  to  conlinn  and  strengthen  his  spiritual  faith. 


